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MY  STUDENTS 

WHO  HAVE  aiVEN  ME  VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  or  FE^LLOW  WORKERS 

WITH  WHOM  MANY  LESSONS  HAVE  BEEN  LEARNED 

AND 

TTH  WHOM  MANY  PLEASANT  HOURS  HAVE  BEEN  SPENT 

BOTH  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  CLASS  HOOM 

THIS  BOOK  IS  DEDICATED 


INTRODUCTION 


When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  country  school  a  forward-looking  teacher 
placed  in  the  school  a  textbook  entitled  *'  Natural  Philosophy." 

This  book  was  a  storehouse  of  information.  It  described  in 
simple  language  various  kinds  of  natural  phenomena.  It  was 
an  introduction  to  the  science  of  interesting  everyday  things.  As 
a  result  of  the  study  or  reading  of  this  book  many  of  us  began  to 
understand  in  a  new  way  the  world  about  us. 

It  contained  little  mathematics.  Such  mathematical  problems 
as  it  did  present  could  be  solved  by  arithmetic  and  were  not  so 
difficult  as  to  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  book. 

In  the  intervening  years  I  have  always  regarded  this  book  as 
most  valuable.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cists in  our  American  universities  say  that  books  of  this  kind  did 
more  to  popularize  science  for  the  masses  of  the  people  than  any 
similar  books  with  fvrhich  he  was  acquainted. 

Since  that  time  applied  science  has  of  course  been  greatly  ex- 
tended so  that  it  touches  our  common  lives  at  more  points  than 
formerly. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Hodgdon,  a  science  teacher  of  experience,  has 
prepared  a  book  similar  to  the  one  I  have  briefly  described,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  field  of  general  science  as  it  exists  to-day.  It 
is  simple,  it  has  little  mathematics,  it  is  free  from  technicalities, 
it  makes  no  pretense  of  being  exhaustive,  and  it  is,  moreover,  very 
interesting. 

The  kind  of  information  that  this  book  and  similar  books  con- 
tain should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  our  young  people.  This  kind 
of  information  causes  them  to  understand  the  reason  for  many 
fi  the  coniinon  facts  in  the  world  about  them;    it  unconsciously 
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nffords  valuable  mental  discipline  and  unconsciously  stimulates 
the  imagination;  it  makes  pupils  more  intelligent  in  the  common 
objective  phenomena  of  life  •and  affords  guidance  in  everyday 
affairs. 

Calvin  N.  Ebndall, 

Conmiissioner  of  Education, 

State  of  New  Jersey 


PREFACE 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  best  method  for  the  teaching  of  Elementary  General  Science, 
the  subject  matter  to  be  included,  and  the  best  arrangement  of  this 
subject  matter. 

After  years  of  experience  in  teaching  Elementary  General  Science 
from  many  outlines  and  through  the  use  of  many  methods,  the 
author  has  become  firmly,  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  so  taught  as  to  mean  much  to  the  student. 
That  Elementary  General  Science  should  prepare  students  merely 
for  further  pursuit  of  the  various  sciences  included  in  this- subject 
is  an  altogether  narrow  and  unprogressive  idea.     The  proper  basi& 
for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  the  environment  of  the  student.. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  textbook  should  so  emphasize  the  funda- 
mental facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  that  they  are  made  of  vital 
interest  to  the  student  and  yet  are  at  the  same  time  scientifically 
presented,  easily  comprehended  and  useful  both  in  the  future  study 
of  science  and  in  everyday  life.  ] 

For  several  years  the  author  has  endeavored  to  discover  through 
the  use  of  tests  and  experiments  what  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  best  arrest  the  attention  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  student. 
He  has  continually  urged  his  classes  to  ask  questions  about  every- 
thing they  see  of  which  they  desire  an  explanation.  By  this  method 
were  gathered  over  one  thousand  questions  differing  much  in  type. 
Finding  that  most  of  the  questions  seemed  to  center  about  the  home, 
the  author  one  day  drew  on  the  blackboard  a  large  diagram  of  a 
house.  Each  class  has  developed  this  diagrammatical  outline  from 
the  questions  asked,  observations  made  and  material  nearest  at 
hand.  The  use  of  the  diagram  led  the  author  to  see  the  desirability 
of  using  the  home  as  the  center  around  which  the  subject  matter  of 
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the  book  could  be  built.  With  this  idea  as  a  basis  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  topic  might  be  developed  along  physical,  chemical, 
biological,  geographical  and  other  lines — a  result  which  at  once  calls 
into  play  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  experiences  which  have, 
nevertheless, a  conomon  basis  in  the  home.  The  author  soon  discovered 
that  in  progressing  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  it  was 
necessary  that  certain  fundamental  facts  be  discussed  and  digested 
before  taking  up  others;  that  is,  a  certain  logical  progress  of  devel- 
opment must  in  all  cases  be  maintained.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sequence  of  chapters  is  such  that  the  thought  devel- 
oped in  each  leads  easily  and  logically  into  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing. For  example,  on  page  323,  Chapter  IX,  will  be  found  a 
treatment  of  germs  and  disease  which  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
germicides  and  a  statement  that  light  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
germicides.     The  following  chapter  takes  up  the  subject  of  Light. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  some  lessons  have  been  planned  to 
develop  interest  whereas  others  are  essentially  fact  lessons.  Also, 
he  will  find  numerous  questions  based  upon  these  two  types.  More- 
over, the  author  has  endeavored  so  to  frame  questions  that  they 
will  develop  free  and  informal  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
class.  In  his  classes  students  are  given  ten  minutes  of  each  period 
within  which  to  bring  in  their  observations  regarding  phenomena 
and  to  give  explanations  for  such  phenomena.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  from  year  to  year  many  of  the  same  observations  and  questions 
have  been  made  and  asked  by  different  classes.  A  good  plan  is  to 
let  one  student  perform  the  experiment  while  the  whole  class  enter 
into  the  discussion.  Definite  assignments  to  students  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  certain  phases  of  the  subject — such  as  the  explan- 
ation of  wireless  apparatus,  etc. — are  always  instructive  and  worth 
while  provided  a  general  discussion  follows  the  report  upon  these 
assignments.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  encourage  his  students 
to  start  interesting  discussions  by  their  making  statements  some- 
what after  this  manner:  "  This  morning  while  coming  to  school  I 
observed  that  smoke  was  sinking  toward  the  ground.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  this  but  would  like  to  have  it  explained,"  or  a 
girl  student  might  say,  "  Last  evening  while  helping  mother  wash 
the  dishes  I  noticed  that  two  of  the  glasses  stuck  leather.    What 
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was  the  reason  for  this?  "  This  method  of  socializing  the  recita- 
tion should  prove  a  powerful  stimulant  for  sharpening  the  student's 
powers  of  observation.  If,  after  these  lessons  have  been  pursued 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  students  begin  to  tell  the  teacher  that  they  are 
enjoying  the  course  in  science  more  than  almost  any  other  of  their 
courses,  he  should  not  be  surprised,  for  h^s  not  a  great  portion  of 
the  course  been  drawn  from  the  students'  actual  experiences  of  every- 
day Ufe? 

That  students  have  graduated  from  school  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  interesting  facts  of  their  environment,  all  too  little  ability 
to  understand  the  simple  phenomena  of  nature,  and  little  if  any 
desire  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  is  a  regret- 
table fact.  If  the  course  in  Elementary  General  Science  which  has 
fqund  such  universal  favor  in  the  first  year  of  our  high-school  course 
shall  serve  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
simple  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of  natural  laws,  and  shall 
also  be  successful  in  cultivating  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  his  environment,  this  course  will  have  found  a  very  definite 
place  for  itself  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school. 


Daniel  R.  Hodgdon. 


Newabk,  New  Jersey, 
February  Ist,  19ia 
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CHAPTER    I 
ATMOSPHERIC   MOISTURE  AND  EVAPORATION 

EVAPORATION 

How  Moisture  Gets  into  the  Atmosphere. — ^Wet  thoroughly 
with  water  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  about  two  feet  square  and  hang 
the  cloth  on  a  T-shaped  stick  about  three  feet  long.  Balance  the 
itjck  on  a  prism  or  cylindrical 
object,  such  as  a  piece  of  crayon 
or  pencil. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
balance the  stick  after  a  minute? 
Where  does  the  water  go? 
Why  can  we  not  see  water 
which  has  passed  off  into  the 
air? 

Ev^poratitHi  is  the  chief  method  of  supplying  the  atmosphere 
with  moisture.  A  liquid  is  said  to  evaporate  when  it  changes 
into  an  invisible  gas  and  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  If  a 
wet  cloth  freezes,  it  will  dry  on  the  line  as  the  ice  evaporates. 
That  is,  the  ice  will  change  from  a  solid  directly  into  a  vapor. 
This  process  is  called  Bublimatioii. 

Water  evaporates  more  rapidly  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
tt  is  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  body  of  water  in 
Mississippi  would  be  lowered  fifty  inches  by  evaporation;  in  New 
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York  only  about  forty  inches;  at  Denver  seventy  inches;  at  Lake 
Superior  twenty  inches;  and  in  southerit  Arizona  about  one  hun- 
dred inches. 

Water  will  not  evaporate  ao  quickly  on  some  days  as  on  others. 
Though  few  can  give  the  reaeon,  we  all  know,  from  experience, 
that  there  are  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  days  for  drying  clothes.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact.  Some  days  the  light  wind  steals  the 
moisture  from  the  clothes  with  dehghtful  rapidity;  another  time 
they  hang  for  hours  without  effect,  for  the  air  is  so  full  of  vapor 
that  it  can  receive  no  more,  and  the  "  drying  "  process  is  at  a 
standstill. 

A  sponge  or  flannel  cloth,  or  even  a  piece  of  sugar,  will  serve 
as  a  good  example.  If  any  one  of  these  is  held  over  a  basin  of 
water  so  that  it  just  touches,  it  will  soak  up  water  until  it  can 
hold  no  more.  The  air  does  the  same,  but  receives  the  vapor 
instead  of  soaking  it  up.  In  the  examples  given,  the  water  is 
drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction.  A  sponge  or  cloth  or  piece  of 
sugar  can  always  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and  no  more, 
and  always  the  same  amount.  Not  so  with  the  air.  The  amount 
of  moisture  that  the  air  can  take  up  depends  upon  its  temperature. 
Warm  air  holds  more  moisture  than  cold  air. 

To  Show  tliat  Warm  Aii  Holds  Horo  Hoiatoro  ttun  Cold  Ait.— Take  a 
Itu-ge  flask,  and  put  into  it  juat  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  film  on  the 
inside  of  the  flask  when  shaken.  Now  warm  the  flask  gently,  never  bringjng 
its  temperature  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the  water  disappears  from  the 
inaide,  tightly  cork  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  coot. 

Notice  that  when  the  flask  is  hot  no  moisture  can  be  seen. 
After  the  flask  is  corked  nc  moisture  can  enter;  but  as  soon  as 
the  flask  cools  the  moisture  is  seen  collecting  on  the  inside  of  the 
flask.  As  long  as  the  air  in  the  flask  is  hot  it  can  hold  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  but  when  the  air  cools  it  can  not  hold  as 
much  moisture. 

Effects  of  Wind  on  Evaporation. — We  find  also  that  clothes 
dry  or  mud  puddles  dry  up  more  quickly  on  a  windy  day  than 
on  a  day  when  there  is  httle  wind.  When  the  air  around  a  wet 
object  is  full  of  water,  the  object  is  unabre  to  give  up  any  more  of 
its  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  but  when  the  air  which  is  saturated 
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with  moisture  moves  aside  to  let  air  containing  less  moisture  take 
its  place,  more  of  the  water  on  the  wet  object  is  evaporated. 

Other  Ways  in  which  Moisture  Gets  into  the  Atmosphere. — 
JUl  animals  breathe  out  water  vapor  into  the  atmosphere.  A 
peTBon  will  give  off  to  the  atmosphere  each  day,  by  perspiratioa 
ud  respiration,  from  a  pint  to  three  quarts  of  water,  according 
to  the  amount  of  exercise  taken.  Plants  give  out  large  quantities 
of  water.  A  sunflower  will  give  off  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  water 
each  day,  or  about  125  pounds  of  water  during  the  season. 

An  average  oak  tree  gives  off  about  200  gallons  of  water 
in  a  day  during  the  summer.  A  birch  tree  with  about  200,000 
leaves  has  been  estimated  to  give  off  from  700  to  900  pounds  of 
water,  or  about  125  gallons,  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  and  only 
about  two  or  three  gallons  on  a  cool  day.  In  hot  weather  an  acre 
of  grass  will  give  off  enough  water  to  the  atmosphere  to  equal  its 
own  weight,  or  about  1600  gallons  a  day.  This  would  mean  about 
six  and  a  half  tons  of  water  or  a  little  more  than  50  barrels.  An 
'  average  sized  city  lot  covered  with  grass  will  give  to  the  atmosphere 
about  10  barrels  of  water  on  a  hot  day.  This  means  that  if  our 
lawns  are  well  kept  they  will  give  off  water  vapor  in  large  quantities. 

Evaporatioa  from  the  SoiL 
—Water  passes  more  easily 
From  a  coarse  to  a  fine  layer  of 
soil  than  from  a  fine  layer  to  a 
coarse  one.  One  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  conserving 
soil  moisture  is  by  "  mulching," 
I.e.,  by  covering  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  loosely  compacted 
material  such  as  straw,  leaf- 
lefiiae,  loose  dirt,  etc.  The 
spaces  between  the  parts  of 
such  substances  are  too  large 
to  allow  the  water  to  rise  by  capillary  action ;  hence  the  water  rising 
in  the  fine  layer  of  soil  is  prevented  from  passing  upward  except  by 
slow  evaporation. 

A  fanner  cultivates  his  garden  frequently  during  warm  weather  in 
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order  to  form  a  "  dust  mulch  "  an  inch  thick.  The  water  will  rise  in 
the  aoil  to  the  mulch  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  process  is  called  "  dry  farming." 
In  order  to  show  that  water  doea  not  rise  as  quickly  through  very  loose  fine 
sml,  fill  two  lamp  chimneys  with  soil.  Place  at  the  top  of  one  chimney  about 
two  inches  of  fine,  dry,  loose  soil  and  in  the  other  chimney  pack  the  aoil 
dosely  together.     Place  both  chimneys  in  a  basin  of  water. 

Questions 

1.  What  do  people  mean  when  they  say  that  clothes  on  the 
line  "freeze  dry  "? 

2.  Why  will  water  evaporate  from  s  lake  in  Arizona  more 
quickly  than  in  New  York? 

3.  What  is  wrong  with  the  idea  that  heat  dries  up  water? 

4.  Why  do  clothes  dry  better  on  a  warm  day  than  on  a  cold  day; 
on  a  dry  than  on  a  damp  day;   on  a  windy  day  than  on  a  still  day? 

5.  Why  are  forests  important  to  the  rainfall  of  a  country? 

6.  Give  a  good  argument  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests. 

7.  What  effects  do  the  trees  and  the  well-kept  parks  in  a  city 
have  on  the  atmosphere? 

8.  How  much  moisture,  on  an  average,  do  the  students  of  your 
school  give  off  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  day? 

9.  In  setting  out  plants,  why  should  we  take  care  to  pack  the 
soil  nicely  around  the  roots,  but  to  leave  the  soil  loosely  packed 
about  an  inch  from  the  surface? 

10.  Why  does  a  farmer  cultivate  his  garden  shortly  after  a  shower? 

11.  Why  are  fruits  and  vegetables  spread  out  in  thin  layers 
while  drying?    What  is  dehydration? 

12.  Why  are  pans  for  evaporating  water  from  sugar  and  salt 
large  and  shallow? 

EFFECTS  OF  EVAPORATION 
Ezpeiiments  to  Show  the  Effects  of  Evaporation. — Arrange  in 
a  vertical  position  two  thermometers  with  similar  scales.  Attach 
to  one  of  the  thermometer  bulbs  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  or  wick. 
Allow  the  cloth  to  extend  into  a  small  bottle  of  water.  The  ther- 
mometer to  which  the  cloth  has  been  fastened  is  called  the  wet 
thermometer  because  water  is  rising  in  the  cloth  and  evaporating 
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from  the  bulb.    The  other  thermometer  is  called  the  dry  thermom- 
eter.    Find  out  how  many  degrees  cooler  the  wet  thermometer 

is  than  the  dry  thermometer.    Show  how  this 

experiment  proves  that  heat  is  absorbed  when 
water  evaporates. 

If  we  wet  one  hand  in  warm  water  and 
let  the  other  hand  remain  dry,  we  shall  soon 
realize  the  effect  of  moisture  evaporation  from 
the  body.  Although  we  may  come  from  a 
warm  bath,  we  soon  feel  cold  unless  the  water 
is  removed  from  the  body  almost  immediately 
—before  it  has  time  to  evaporate.  If  the 
evaporation  is  ^ow,  not  so  much  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed in  evaporation  at  any  one  time,  but  if 
the  evaporation  is  rapid,  a  great  deal  of  heat  is 
absorbed. 

This  may  be  easily  shown  by  placing  a 
amall  amount  of  ether  in  a  watch  glass  and 
placing  the  watch  glass  on  a  drop  of  water 
on  a  cork.  A  thin  film  of  water  will  form 
on  the  under  side  of  the  glass.  Blow  through  F™-  3— Why  doea  tlw 
a    piece    of    glass    tubing     directly    on    the     wet  thermometer  read 

Why  will  blowing  on  the  ether  make  it  evaporate  more  quickly? 
Why  does  the  thin  film  of  water  turn  into  ice  and  freeze  the 
watch  glass  to  the  cork? 

Why  would  not  the  thin  film 
of  water  turn  to  ice  if  the  ether 
were  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly? 
Manufacture  of  Ice.  —  This 
principle  of  evaporation  is  used 
commercially  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice.  Liquid  ammonia, 
when  evaporating,  consumes  large  quantities  of  heat.  This  does  not 
mean  aqua  ammonia,  such  as  we  buy  at  the  drug  store,  which  is 
common  water  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  gaa  absorbed. 
If  this  gas  is  put  under  great  pressure,  it  will  change  to  a  liquid. 
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The  ice  manufacturing  plants  have  a  compressor,  B,  Fig.  5, 
and  cooling  coils,  C,  over  which  cold  water  is  ruDniiig,  since  gaseous 
ammonia  changing  into  a  liquid  gives  o£F  large  quantities  of  heat. 
Every  person  is  famiUar  with  the  compreBsing  of  air  with  a  pump 
to  fill  bicycle  tires  or  automobile  tires.  We  know  air  gets  very 
warm  as  it  is  compressed;  so  does  the  ammonia.  The  Uquid 
ammonia,  after  it  has  been  cooled  by  the  water,  is  allowed  to  run 
through  pipes  which  are  surrounded  with  brine.  In  this  brine 
are  cans  of  water,  G.     The    ammonia    liquid,  when  entering  the 
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pip«8  at  E,  changes  by  evaporation  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas,  but  in 
order  to  change  into  a  gas  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
This  heat  is  removed  from  the  brine,  which  in  turn  removes  heat 
enough  from  the  water  to  freeze  it. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  refrigerator  for  home  use.  Instead  of  ammonia 
gas,  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  used. 

What  is  the  motor  A  used  for? 

Why  is  the  compressor  B  necessary? 

Why  are  the  coils  at  C  called  the  cooling  coils? 

Why  are  the  coils  in  the  ice  chamber  called  the  refrigerating  coils? 
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What  must  be  done  to  the  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  order  to 
cool  the  ice  box? 

What  must  be  done  to  the  gas  in  the  refrigerating  coils  before 
it  can  be  used  again? 

Iceless  Coolers. — The  principle  of  evaporation,  uaed  in  keeping 
food  and  water  cool  by  the  natives  of  tropical  countries,  ia  used  to-day 


by  people  of  every  country  by  making  a  container  of  porous  material 
which  is  dipped  in  water  for  a  few  moments  every  day  or  two. 
The  water  evaporates  from  the  material  if  the  container  is  placed 
where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air,  maintaining  a  low  degree 
(rf  temperature,  even  as  low  as  some  of  the  average  ice  '^oxes.  Fig.  7. 
IsexpensiTe  Icelew  Refrigerators. — In  some  parts  of  the  country 
Kfrigerators  are  made  by  covering  a  frame  of  wood  with  burlap, 
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Canton  flannel,  or  duck.  Of  these  materials  duck  is  by  far  tht 
best.  A  number  of  fl^nel  wicks  are  sewed  to  the  covering  materiaj 
and  the  other  ends  of  the  wicks  allowed  to  rest  in  a  pan  of  watei 
on  the  top  of  the  frame.  Shelves  are  built  into  the  frame  foi 
holding  food  suppliee.  The  water  soaks  into  the  covering  through 
the  wicks  from  the  pan.  As  the  water  evaporates,  large  quantitief 
of  heat  are  removed,  keeping  the  temperature  inside  the  refrig- 
erator sometimes  as  low  as  50°  F. 

Relation  of  Evaporatioa  to  Life. — So  powerfully  cooling  if 
perspiration  that  this  process  is  Nature's  first  relief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  body  from  high  temperature.  As  the  surrounding 
temperature  rises,  the  amount  of  perspiration  increases,  and  the 
body  is  able  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  its  normal  standard  of  health 
at  an  incredibly  high  degree  of  heat.  Strong,  perfectly  healthy  men 
have  been  able  to  remain  for  some  time  in  r^oms  whose  temperature 
was  as  high  as  48  degrees  above  the  boiling  p^int  of  water  (212°  F.), 
without  any  marked  rise  of  bodily  temperature.  Nor  was  there 
any  severe  discomfort,  the  temperature  of  the  body  being  kept 
down  solely  by  the  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  to '  make  this  means  of  cooling 
possible,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  air  be  dry,  and  capable 
of  taking  up  moisture. 

The  body  generates  large  quantities  of  heat  during  the  process 
of  changing  food  into  substances  that  it  can  use.  Much  of  this 
heat  must  be  removed.  Moisture  comes  out  of  our  pores  and 
evaporates  from  the  body.  If  the  moisture  did  not  evaporatt 
there  would  be  no  cooling  process.  If  we  are  very  hot,  we  fan 
ourselves,  because  the  air  around  our  faces  is  so  full  of  moisturf 
that  it  cannot  absorb  the  perspiration.  The  fan,  like  the  wind, 
causes  drier  air  to  come  in  contact  with  our  faces  and  absorbs  tht 
drops  of  perspiration. 

If  anything  prevents  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  th( 
body,  it  stores  up  large  quantities  of  heat  and  the  temperatun 
rises.  If  a  person  does  not  get  rehef  before  the  temperature  reaches 
106°  or  above,  death  will  soon  follow.  The  doctor  tries  to  coo 
the  body  by  evaporation.  If  he  is  not  able  to  get  perspiratior 
started,  he  gives  the  patient  an  ice  bath.    This,  of  course,  remove! 
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mach  cS  the  heat  but  drives  the .  blood  from  the  surface.  The 
patient  is  then  removed  from  the  ice  bath  and  placed  in  hot 
blankets.  The  sudden  change  stimulates  the  sweat  glands,  and 
perspiration  starts,  followed  by  evaporation. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  a  well  balanced  regulator  to  con- 
trol the  body,  a  regulator  known  to  us  as  the  nervous  system. 
By  this  regulator,  as  the  body  becomes  overheated,  more  blood 
is  brought  up  to  the  skin  in  order  that  the  extra  heat  may  pass  off 
into  the  outside  air.  When  the  body  feels  cold,  this  regulator 
eauses  the  Utile  channels  in  which  the  blood  circulates  to  contract, 
80  that  much  less  warm  fluid  can  stream  through  them.  The  blood 
is  then  driven  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  heat 
necessary  to  life  can  be  maintained. 

This  same  regulator  causes  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  poiu*  out 
perspiration  on  its  surface  when  the  body  becomes  very  hot.  This 
sweat  cools  the  body  by  evaporation. 

The  range  of  health  is  confined  between  97 J  °  and  99J**  Fahrenheit 
of  bodily  temperature.  A  bodily  temperature  below  97^°  F.  portends 
death  by  evap)oration  or  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  heat-producing 
process  within  the  body.  A  temperature  above  99^°  F.  portends 
death  by  an  excess  of  heat  not  removed  by  evaporation. 

Sunstrokes,  fevers,  and  colds  are  conditions  due  to  failure  of 
the  pores  of  the  body  to  act  normally.  A  person  will  often  take 
a  hot  bath  and  drink  hot  lemonade  to  bring  out  perspiration  which 
wl^n  evaporating  will  relieve  the  body  of  great  quantities  of  heat. 

Why  We  Feel  Chilly  after  Coming  Out  of  a  Crowded  Theater.— 
When  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  a  room,  an  excess  of  moisture 
results  from  perspiration  and  respiration.  The  air  can  no  longer 
take  away  the  moisture  from  the  body.  A  person  leaving  such 
a  room  for  the  drier  outside  air  gives  up  the  moisture  which  has 
collected  on  the  body.  This  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  heat, 
and  thus  often  causes  a  chill. 

Wearing  of  Clothes. — The  wearing  of  loose,  porous  clothing 
aUows  perspiration  to  take  place  normally.  People  should  wear 
medium-weight  underclothing  throughout  winter  seasons.  If  heavy 
imderclothing  is  worn  and  the  person  spends  most  of  the  day 
in  an  office,  schoolroom,  or  house  where  the  temperature  is  equal 
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to  summer  heat,  large  quantities  of  moisture  will  collect  on  th« 
body,  as  evaporation  doea  not  take  place  freely.  Very  heavy 
wraps  and  fur  coats  should  be  worn  only  during  unusual  exposure, 
as  in  driving  or  motoring. 

Qdestionb  on  Eftects  or  Evaporation 

1.  Why  does  sprinkling  the  lawns  and  streets  on  a  hot  day 
in  summer  cool  the  surrounding  atmosphere? 

2.  Why  is  it  so  much  cooler  after  a  thunder  shower? 

3.  Why  do  we  feel  cold  in  a  draft? 

4.  The  air  is  just  as  warm  when  we  are  riding  in  an  automobile 
as  it  is  when  we  are  standing  on  the  lawn.  Why  do  we  feel  much 
cooler  riding? 

,  5.  Why  does  not  the  tennis  player  feel  the  heat  as  keenly 
while  he  is  playing  as  when  he  sits  down? 

6.  In  warm  regions  large,  porous  earthen  vessels,  called  "  oUas  " 
(o-ya),  are  placed  outdoors.  The  outer  surface  is  constantly  cov- 
ered with  a  film  of  water.     Why  is  the  water  kept  cool? 

7.  Why  should  we  be  careful  to  see  that  all  our  clothes  are 
dry  and  "aired"  before  putting  them  on? 

8.  Why  do  we  feel  chilly  when  we  come  out  of  the  water  and 
stand  on  the  shore  after  we  have  been  in  bathing? 

9.  Why  does  bathing  the  forehead  with  alcohol  cool  the  head? 

10.  Which  will  be  cooler,  a  glass  of  water  or  a  bottle  of  water 
standing  on  the  table?    Why? 

11.  Why  should  extra  wraps  be  provided  for  a  person  who  has 
been  in  a  crowded  hall? 

12.  Why  should  a  person  take  a  cold  shower  after  a  warm  bath 
in  the  morning  during  the  winter? 

13.  Why  will  a  hot  bath  in  summer  keep  a  person  cool  longer 
than  a  cold  bath? 

14.  Why  do  people  place  a  wet  cloth  over  butter  jars  in  summer? 

15.  Why  do  we  catch  cold  if  we  get  our  feet  wet? 
U     Why  do  we  get  cold  if  we  sit  in  a  draft? 

17.  Why  did  the  Uttle  boy  die  who  had  his  body  painted  with 
gold  paint  to  represent  an  angel? 

18.  Why  is  a  hunter  able  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  by 
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wetting    his  finger  at   his  mouth  and  holding  it  high  above  his 
bead? 

19.  Would  the  man  who  kept  a  wet  cloth  over  his  gas  meter 
be  able  to  get  more  gas  for  his  money? 

20.  Why  is  a  healthy  dog's  nose  always  cold? 

MOISTURE  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Value  of  Moisture  in  the  Atmosphere. — Water  vapor  is  hidden 
away  in  many  of  the  secret  recesses  of  our  wonderful  air  ocean. 
If  moisture  could  be  taken  away  from  us,  not  only  would  all  green 
things  wither  for  lack  of  it,  but  the  sun  would  shine  down  upon 
us  with  a  fierceness  beyond  conception,  for  the  floating  mists, 
clouds,  or  other  moisture  in  the  air  keep  these  burning  rays  from  us. 
They  act  in  another  way  also.  Their  presence  keeps  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  sun's  Ught  from  us.  Acting  as  a  screen,  not  only  do  they 
steal  heat  from  the  traveling  sunbeams,  but  they  diffuse  the  sunlight. 

Again,  the  "  night  work  "  of  moisture  is  very  imp)ortant.  During 
the  day  the  earth  gathers  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  as  they  beat 
downward.  When  the  sun  "  sets,"  the  stored  up  heat  begins  to 
release  itself  into  space.  The  vapor  in  the  air  prevents  this  heat 
from  radiating  too  rapidly.  If  it  were  not  for  this  blanket  of  moisture 
to  check  the  heat,  the  suddenness  of  the  chill  would  be  terrible. 

Cloudy  nights  are  warmer  than  clear  nights,  for  the  clouds 
act  as  a  blanket,  sending  back  to  the  earth  the  heat  which  is  radiated. 
On  clear  nights  the  earth  loses  its  heat  much  more  rapidly,  for 
the  light  veil  of  vapor  in  the  air  does  not  arrest  the  warmth  from 
the  earth  as  well  as  heavy  clouds  do. 

Relation  of  Evaporation  to  our  Bodily  Comfort — In  deserts, 
where  the  relative  himiidity  is  small,  evaporation  goes  on  very  rap- 
idly. Wherever  there  is  a  large  amount  of  moisture  on  surfaces,  the 
relative  humidity  is  great  and  only  a  little  evap)oration  can  take 
place.  Such  conditions  may  be  found  in  forests  of  the  tropical 
countries.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  temperate  zones  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  where  there  is  a  small  amount  of  rain- 
fall in  summer  time.  This  lack  of  evaporation  affects  our  comfort, 
because  some  days  are  humid,  close,  or  muggy.  At  such  times 
the  heat  becomes  very  oppressive.    We  perspire  easily  and  are 
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very  uncomfortable  because  little  evaporation  can  take  place  from 
the  surface  of  tbe  body  when  the  air  is  humid. 

On  clear,  dry  days  we  feel  more  comfortable  because  evaporation 
from  the  Bkin  removes  the  perspiration,  the  percentage  of  relative 
humidity  being  so  low  that  the  air  can  rapidly  evaporate  great 
quantities  of  water  vapor.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  tem- 
perature of  90°  to  100°  or  more  in  Arizona  is  not  accompanied  by 
such  uncomfortable  conditions  as  we  experience  under  equal  tem- 
peratures in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  near  the  Atlantic  Coast 
where  the  relative  humidity  is  greater. 

Humidity. — To  most  of  us  "  humidity  "  ia  a  very  indefimte 
term.  We  know  that  when  the  humidity  is  high  there  is  much 
moisture  in  the  air;  when  it  is  low  there  is  little  moisture  in  the 
air,  but  the  significance  and  importance  of  all  this  is  very  hazy 
in  our  minds.  Few  persons  take  note  of  "  humidity  "  at  all,  par- 
ticularly as  an  element  of  conditions  which  affect  their  health. 
They  realize  that  "  muggy  weather,"  especially  in  summer,  is  de- 
pressing and  uncomfortable,  but  they  do  not  know  why  "  humidity  " 
so  affects  them.  Yet  humidity  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  healthful  temperatures  for  the  home  and 
elsewhere.  The  lack  of  humidity,  or  moisture,  causes  much  dis- 
comfort, ill  health,  catarrh,  colds,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  we  had  the  proper  percentage  of  humidity  in  our 
homes  in  winter,  we  should  not  only  be  more  healthy  and  com- 
fortable, but  we  should  also  save  from  12J%  to  25%  of  our  total 
cost  of  heating. 

Health  authorities  state  that  in  the  average  home,  heated  by 
eteam  or  hot  water  to  a  temperature  of  72°  F.,  the  relative  humidity 
averages  but  28%,  while  with  hot  air  furnaces  it  is  as  low  as  24%. 
In  the  great  desert  wastes  the  humidity  averages  30%,  Now,  if 
a  person  passes  from  this  dry  "  indoor  climate  "  into  the  outdoor 
air,  the  percentage  of  humidity  in  which  may  be  70%  or  more, 
the  violent  change  seriously  affects  the  air  passages  and  mucous 
membrane.  This  causes  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  kindred  ills. 
The  importance  of  determining  and  regulating  the  humidity  of 
the  home,  school,  office,  factory,  or  wherever  people  congregate 
indoors  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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Humidity  is  just  as  variable  as  temperature  because  of  the 
enporation  of  water  in  the  air;  the  dews,  the  rains,  the  winds 
depend  entirely  upon  fluctuations  of  the  heat  in  the  air.  The  per- 
centage of  humidity  may  be  anywhere  up  to  100%,  a  figure  wtiich 
indicates  SAtnratioD  of  the  air  with  vapor. 

How  Humidity  is  Measured. — There  are  two  ways  of  expressing 
humidity.  The  actual  amount  of  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  known  as  the 
■butlote  humidity.  Absolute  humidity  is 
expressed  in  grams  of  water  vapor  per 
cubic  foot  of  air. 

The  fur  in  a  schoolroom  20  feet  wide  I 
by  30  feet  long  by  15  feet  high  would  hold 
at  70°  Fahrenheit  10.4  pounds  of  water 
vapor,  if  the  air  were  saturated. 

The  relative  humidity  is  measured  in 
per  cent.    Air  saturated  would  have  100%, 
and  perfectly  dry  air  would  have  a  relative    Fio.  8.— Hair  HygroiDet«r. 
humidity  of  0%. 

Relation  of  Humidity  to  Bodily  Heat —Humidity  influences 
the  heat  of  oiu*  bodies  in  two  ways.  First,  moist  air  conducts  heat 
from  the  skin  more  readily  than  dry  air.  In  warm  weather  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  body  and  the  air  is  so  slight 
that  neither  moist  nor  dry  air  conducts  any  large  amount  of  heat 
from  the  surface,  but  when  the  difference  of  temperature  is  greater, 
the  effect  of  humidity  in  the  conduction  of  heat  is  very  marked. 
Moist  air  at  65°  F.  is  chilly  to  one  sitting  still,  while  dry  air  at  this 
temperature  is  very  comfortable.  When  perspiration  becomes 
necessary  to  maintain  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  the 
moisture  of  the  air  interferes  with  the  escape  of  heat  from  the 
body,  for  evaporation  of  the  perspiration  does  not  take  place  rapidly 
in  moist  air.  Therefore,  a  high  percentage  of  humidity  makes  us 
feel  warmer  on  a  warm  day  and  cooler  on  a  cool  day  because  in 
the  former  case  it  interferes  with  the  evaporation  of  the  perspira- 
tion from  the  body,  while  in  the  latter  instance  the  heat  is  conveyed 
mme  rapidly  from  the  body,  causing  a  sense  of  coolness. 

The  following  table  of  tests,  made  to  determine  the  exact  bod* 
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ily  sensations  which  different  relative  degrees  of  temperature  and 
humidity  cause,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Families,  schools, 
factories,  and  public  institutions  will  find  it  a  valuable  guide  for  the 
regulating  of  humidity. 

75%  Relative  Humidity 

TEMPERATURE  BODILT  FEELIXO 

55°  F Very  cold 

65°  F Chilly 

75°  F Comfortable 

85°  F Too  Warm 

95°  F Very  Hot 

50%  Relative  Humidity 

35°  F Very  cold 

50°  F Chilly 

65°  F Comfortable 

75°  F Warm 

85°  F Too  Warm 

95°  F Very  hot 

30%  Relative  Humidity 

65°  F Very  cold 

65°  F Chilly 

75°  F Comfortable 

85°  F Warm 

95°  F Too  warm 

105°  F Very  hot 

The  ordinary  form  of  hygrometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  relative  hiunidity  "of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  easily  con- 
structed. 

Construction  of  Hygrometer. — Two  thermometers  are  mounted 
on  a  board  about  four  inches  apart,  one  of  which  is  exposed  to  the 
free  air,  the  other  having  its  mercury  bulb  covered  with  a  few 
strands  of  loosely  twisted  lamp  wick  or  silk  which  extend   down 
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into  the  water  reBervoir.     The  reaervoir  may  be  made  of  any  wide- 
mouthed  bottle. 

The  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  the  dry 
thermometer  should  not  be  more  than  10  degrees  or  less  than  7 
degrees.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  between  65°  and  68°  F.  If  we 
do  not  feel  comfortable,  more  vapor  is 
needed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brgrometer  Paper. — Some  hygrometers  owe 
their  hygroscopic  propertiea  to  chemicals  which 
change  their  color  with  the  percentage  of  humidity 
of  the  air.  The  following  chemicala  may  be  used 
to  color  flowers,  light  muslin,  or  paper. 

1.  Cobalt  chloride,  1  part;  gelatine,  10  parts; 
water,  100  parts.  The  normal  coloring  is  pink; 
this  color  changes  into  violet  in  medium  humid 
weather,  and  into  blue  in  very  dry  weather. 

2.  Cupric  chloride,  1  part;  gelatine,  tO  parte; 
water,  100  parts.     The  color  is  yellow  in  dry 

3.  Cobalt  chloride,  1  part;  gelatine,  20  parts; 
nickel  oxide,  75  parts;  cupric  chloride,  25  parts; 
water,  200   parts.     The  color  is  green  in  dry 

Hygroscopes. — Wood,  quill,  hair,  whalebone, 
animal  membranes,  whip.«ord,  cat  gut,  wild  oats, 
common  feathers,  and  grass  are  known  as  hy< 
gmeoopes,  since  they  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  moisture. 

Atteiopts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  hygrometer  to  take  the  plac^  of 
tiie  wet  and  dry  bulb  instruments;  but  they  have  failed  because  of  the  great 
inaccuracy  caused  by  temperature  and  dust.  A  good  hygrometer  has  been 
nnstructed  to  read  within  five  per  cent  error.  Such  hygrometers  are  often 
osed  in  cigar  cases.  The  "old  man  and  old  woman  weather  prophets"  in  a  little 
bonse  is  an  example  of  a  hair  hygrometer. 

The  following  table  will  assist  the  class  in  determining  the  rel- 
ative humidity  of  the  room  from  the  hygrometer. 


Fio.9.— Wet  and  Dry  Bulb. 
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Schoolroom   "Deserts." — A  usual  cause    for    BervousDeas,  or 

"  fidgets,"  among  school  children  is  the  dried-out,  desert-like  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  room,  the  temperature  of  which,  during  the 
winter  months,  is  usually  above  72°  F.  The  introduction  of  vapor 
into  the  room,  through  the  placing  of  pans  of  water,  wet  cloths 
•ver  the  radiators,  opening  of  the  steam  valves,  or  throwing  open 
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the  windows  when  possible,  will  almost  instantly  relieve  the  ten- 
sion  of  a  schoolroom  full  of  children.  On  the  "  perfect  days " 
in  May  and  early  June,  with  all  windows  open,  admitting  freely 
the  outdoor  air,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  thermometer  staQds 
at  about  65°  to  68°  F.,  and  the  hygrometer  registers  about  60% 
relative  humidity. 

Vertical  wicks  of  felt  with  their  lower  ends  in  water  kept  hot 
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bjr  the  heating  apparatus  rapidly  yield  a  supply  of  moisture.  Evap- 
OTation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  the  water  or  wicks  in  the 
current  of  heated  air  entering  the  room.  By  a  suitable  construction, 
the  water  may  be  replenished  automatically.  In  very  cold,  dry 
weather  the  air  supply  of  an  ordinary  medium-sized  house  requires 
the  addition  of  not  less  than  ten  gallons  of  moisture  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  sometimes  much  more. 

How  We  Take  Cold. — Constant  colds  and  sore  throats  testify 
to  the  effects  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  too  high  a 
temperature  and  too  dry  an  air.  Ansemia,  debility,  and  irritability 
bear  witness  to  the  ill  effect  of  this  form  of  heat  on  the  blood  and 
nerves.  Too  often  the  occupants  of  overheated  houses  think  this 
is  the  way  to  be  comfortable. 

The  prime  cause  of  colds  or  chills  is  not  exposure  to  cold,  but 
to  the  overheated,  confined  air  of  rooms,  factories,  and  public 
meeting  places.  Colds  and  sore  throats  are  the  results,  not  of  cold 
air,  but  of  infection.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  the 
lining  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  pale  pink,  stretches  taut  over  the 
surface  it  covers,  tfnd  protects  from  infection.  Ill-ventilated  street 
cars  as  well  as  poorly  ventilated,  dry  hi  uses  often  may  be  blamed 
for  many  of  our  colds. 

A  steady  supply  of  pure  air  should  be  admitted  at  all  times  to 
every  occupied  room.  A  piece  of  board  about  8  inches  wide  and 
long  enough  to  fit  on  the  bottom  sash  of  a  window,  in  each  room, 
will  allow  air  to  enter  and  rise  toward  the  ceiling  if  the  window  is 
open  a  Little  way  at  the  bottom.  The  air  coming  m  from  outdoors 
will  gradually  descend  on  the  occupants,  who  will  thus  feel  no 
draft.  Contact  with  fresh,  cold  air  does  not  cause  chills  or  colds. 
It  stimulates  activity  of  both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  for  each  degree  above  66°  the  p)ower 
of  mental  concentration  diminishes.  This  fact  is  important  for 
those  who  are  working  in  offices,  factories,  shops,  and  schools. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  the  air  feel  so  chilly  in  the  spring  when  snow  and 
ice  are  melting? 

2.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the  bodily  feeling  on 
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a  day  with  the  humidity  93%  and  temperature  80**  F.,  and  that 
on  a  day  with  the  humidity  65%  and  the  temperature  80**  F.? 

3.  Why  should  we  put  wraps  on  when  leaving  the  house  on  a 
cold  day? 

4.  Why  does  the  furniture  come  apart  in  a  room  where  there 
is  little  humidity? 

5.  Why  are  plants  beneficial  to  a  room? 

6.  Why  does  the  atmosphere  in   New   York  City  feel  colder 
at  10**  F.  than  the  atmosphere  in  Montana  at  0**  F.? 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  heat  a  house  above  68**  F.  when  the 
relative  humidity  is  only  30%? 

8.  If  a  room  wore  very  damp,  why  would  it  be  necessary  to 
heat  it  above  normal  temperature  before  the  occupant  would  feel, 
comfortable? 


CHAPTER    II 

MOISTURE  COMING  FROM  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

WATER  CONDENSING   NEAR  THE  EARTH 

Dew. — Put  a  few  pieces  of  ice  in  a  shiny  can  half  full  of  water. 
If  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  room,  or  a  relative 
humidity  of  about  60  per  cent,  fine  drops  of  water  begin  to  form  on 
the  can,  slowly  increasing  in  size  until  large  drops  of  dew  appear. 
The  temperature  of  the  can  when  the  dew  begins  to  form  is  called 
dew  point  This  means  that  dew  would  collect  on  all  the  objects 
in  the  room  if  they  were  cooled  to  the  temperature  produced  by  plac- 
ing ice  in  the  can. 

We  have  learned  that  clothes  dry  better  on  a  warm  day  because 
warm  air  holds  more  moisture  than  cold  air.  As  soon  as  the  air 
of  the  room  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  can,  it  is  cooled  and 
must  drop  some  of  its  moistiu*e,  since  the  cold  air  can  not  hold  as 
much  water  vapor  as  warm  air. 

Dew  on  the  Grass. — During  the  night  the  ground  is  cooled  by 
radiation.  The  air  next  to  the  ground  is  chilled  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  ground.  If  this  air  has  a  great  deal  of  water  vapor 
in  it,  moisture  will  be  deposited  on  the  grass  just  as  the  water  was 
deposited  on  the  can. 

Dew  forms  on  the  grass  more  quickly  than  on  the  wooden  side- 
walk because .  the  grass  cools  off  faster  than  the  wood.  Some 
things  give  up  heat  very  quickly,  while  others  hold  it  for  a  long 
time. 

Frost — Frost  is  not  often  frozen  dew.  Usually  it  is  frozen 
water  vapor.  The  temperature  of  the  cold  object  on  which  dew 
would  form  is  below  32**  F.,  which  means  that  the  frozen  vapor  is 
deposited  directly  on  plants  before  it  can  form  into  dew.  Frost  is 
deposited  in  many  fantastic  crystal  forms  on  our  windows. 
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Things  to  Remember  about  Dew  and  Frost — No  dew  forms 
during  cloudy  nights;  therefore  clouds  will  prevent  frost,  because 
they  act  as  a  blanket,  keeping  the  heat  of  the  earth  in. 

Neither  dew  nor  frost  will  form  on  windy  nights  since  the  wind 
does  not  give  the  air  time  to  cool  and  drop  its  moisture  near  the 
earth. 

Dew  will  form  on  clear  nights,  and,  if  the  night  is  cold,  frost  is 
sure  to  form,  since  the  heat  of  the  earth  escapes  quickly.  Very 
little  dew  will  form  on  the  tops  of  trees,  but  a  great  deal  will  form  on 
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Fig.  11. — Why  is  the  farmer  able  to  raise  late  vegetables  on  the  hillside  without 

danger  of  the  plants  being  killed  by  early  frost? 

grass.  The  reason  that  dew  forms  so  readily  on  grass  is  that  vege- 
tation radiates  heat  more  rapidly,  and  hence  cook  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

More  dew  will  form  on  a  cold  night  than  on  a  warm  night. 

Dew  forms  readily  on  faucets,  ice  pitchers,  cellar  walls,  grass, 
and  other  objects  which  give  up  their  heat  quickly. 

More  dew  will  form  on  the  blade  of  a  hatchet  than  on  the  wooden 
handle  because  the  wooden  handle  does  not  cool  oflf  as  rapidly 
as  the  metal  blade. 

Frost  will  form  in  the  valley  and  on  top  of  the  hill,  while 
the  hillside  will  be  free  from  frost.     Cold  air  is  heavy,  and,  like 
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water,  runa  down  hill  into  the  valley.  The  cold  air  that  does  not 
leach  the  slope  remains  on  the  hilt  top.  The  warm  air  moves  up 
the  hill  from  the  valley  as  the  cold  air  takes  its  place.  The  warm 
air  mixing  with  the  cold  air  on  the  slope  prevents  the  temperature 
from  faUing  below  32°  F. 

Farmers  often  try  to  prevent  frost  by  building  fires  in  the  field. 
Clouds  of  smoke  prevent  radiation,  and  the  air  is  set  in  motion, 
making  the  cold  air  and  warm  air  mix.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  cranberriea  are  raised,  the  ground  is  flooded  with  water  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  water  is  too  warm  to  freeze  and  prevents  frost 
from  forming. 

Black  frost  is  not  frost  in  reality  but  frozen  sap  of  plants.  When 
the  sun  comes  out,  the  sap  thaws  and  the  plants  turn  black. 

Ice  Storau  —  A  sudden  jar 
turns  to  a  solid  a  liquid  which  is 
cooled  considerably  below  freez- 
ing. This  happens  in  cold 
weather  when  raindrops  or  fog 
products  turn  to  ice  on  coming 
in  contact  with  terrestrial  objects 
such  as  trees,  telegraph  wires, 
etc.  The  sraootb  coating  of  ice 
which  results  from  rain  in  cold 
weather,  to  which  the  name 
^azed  frost  is  applied,  often 
forms  heavy  deposits  on  branches 
and  wires,  producing  the  famiUar 
"ice  storm." 

Hoarfrost  or  Rime. — Hoar- 
frost or  rime  is  produced  by  de- 
posits of  rough  ice  or  of  feathery 
crystals  which  are  formed  by 
fog  wheD  the  temperature  is 
bebw  freezing.  This  is  unlike 
the  familiar  ice  storm  since  the  coating  of  ice  is  not  smooth. 

Fog. — The  air  is  full  of  solid  particles  known  as  dust.  Dust 
gets  into  the  air  from  chimneys,  forest  fires,  pollen  of  flowers,  dry, 
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dusty  roads,  fine  dust  particles  from  volcanoes,  the  salt  from  the 
ocean  and  from  all  things  wearing  away.  More  dust  will  be  found 
over  cities  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  This  is  often  the 
cause  of  hazy  appearances  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  also  in  the 
country  after  a  period  of  drought.  Hazy  atmosphere  is  caused 
by  the  dust  from  the  roadside  and  fields  which  is  blown  into 
the  air. 

These  dust  particles  give  us  our  beautiful  sunsets  and  cause 
the  air  to  look  blue.  Without  them  the  atmosphere  or  sky  would 
look  black.  The  tiny  dust  particles  in  the  air  may  be  shown  easily 
by  darkening  the  room  and  allowing  a  Uttle  beam  of  light  to  enter 
the  window. 

Doctor  Xavier,  a  Paris  scientist,  kept  observation  on  individual  specimens. 
He  found  that  an  ordinary  hairpin  blew  away  in  dust  after  154  days.  A  steel 
pen  nib  lasted  just  under  fifteen  months.  A  common  pin  disappeared  in 
eighteen  months,  while  a  polished  needle  lasted  two  and  a  half  years. 

At  sea  the  nuclei  on  which  fog  particles  form  are  remarkably  low  in 
number,  ranging  from  500  to  3000  as  compared  with  150,000  in  port.  On 
certain  days,  however,  the  number  rises  to  50,000,  the  nuclei  probably  being 
produced  as  salt  particles  by  the  evaporation  of  spray  from  waves. 

A  block  of  dense  fog  3  feet  wide,  6  feet  high  and  100  feet  long  contains  less 
than  oneHseventh  of  a  glass  of  water,  which  is  distributed  among  60,000,000,000 
drops.  During  the  densest  fog  of  a  voyage  the  diameter  of  fog  particled  was 
found  to  be  10  microns;  just  about  the  limit  of  visibility  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  dust  in  the  atmosphere  is  cooled  oflf  by  cold  currents  of 
air.  Drops  of  water  condense  on  them.  These  tiny  particles 
of  liquid  are  of  sUch  minute  size  that  they  float  about  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  might  be  said  that  fog  is  dew  on  the  tiny  dust  particles. 
A  splendid  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  city  of  London.  Foggi- 
ness  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  London  and  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  smoke.  Undoubtedly  the  Uttle  tiny  dust  particles 
from  the  smoke  furnish  something  for  the  water  to  collect  upon. 
Sometimes  this  fog  is  so  dense  that  all  street  traffic  is  stopped,  and 
some  of  the  stores  are  closed.  It  is  certain  that  the  degree  of  den- 
sity of  the  fog  depends  chiefly  upon  the  dust  particles. 

Another  place  which  is  famous  for  dense  fogs  is  the  Grand 
Banks  of    Newfoundland.     These    fogs    are  produced    by  a  cold 
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current  of  air  from  the  north  which  cools  the  moist  warm  air 
coming  from  the  ocean. 

Mist.  There  are  times  when  the  air  is  filled  with  a  mist,  or 
particles  larger  than  those  of  fog,  and  yet  not  as  large  as  rain  drops. 
This  mist  may  be  due  to  the  particles  of  fog  being  blown  togetib^ 
until  the  drops  become  so  large  that  they  sink  toward  the  earth. 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  people  say  that  "dew  falls"? 

2.  At  what  time  of  day  does  the  greatest  amount  of  dew  form? 
Why? 

3.  At  what  time  of  year  do  the  heaviest  dews  occur  ?    Why? 

4.  Why  does  an  electric  fan  in  a  store  window  prevent  frost 
or  mist  forming  on  the  window? 

5.  Where  do  the   automobile   tires,   shoes,   clothing,   machines 
and  other  articles  which  we  use  go  when  they  "wear  out''? 

6.  At  what  time  of  year  is  a  hazy  atmosphere  most  frequent? 
Why? 

7.  When  will  "hoar  frost"  form? 

8.  What  causes  fog  to  appear  to  "lift"? 

9.  Why  do  farmers  feel  no  concern  about  frost  on  a  cloudy 
night?     On  a  windy  night? 

10.  What  makes  the  inside  of  a  safe  "  sweat  "  on  a  warm  sultry 
day? 

11.  What  makes  ice  pitchers,  cold  water  pipes,  etc.,  "  sweat  "? 

12.  Why  does  ice  appear  to  "  steam  "? 

13.  Why  is  there  often  a  fog  around  an  iceberg? 

14.  Why  do  eyeglasses  become  covered  with  moisture  when 
brought  into  a  warm  room  from  a  cold  atmosphere? 

15.  What  becomes  of  the  "  cloud  of  steam  "  from  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water? 

16.  What  causes  the  white  cloud  from  the  smokestack  of  a 
locomotive? 

FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Clouds. — Fog  or  mist  may  be  called  nothing  more  than  a  cloud 
resting  on  the  earth.  Moist  warm  air  rising  high  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  cools  off  as  it  reaches  the  higher  levels.     The  water  then 
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condenses  into  email  particles  in  the  air.  Sometimes  we  see  little 
clouds  like  snowballs  forming  in  the  air.  These  clouds  are  usually 
at  the  top  of  some  rising  column  of  warm  moist  atr  which  has  reached 
a  stratum  of  cold  air. 

Clouds. — There  are  many  forms  of  clouds,  the  most  common 
being  Cirrus,  Stratus,  Cumulus  and  Nimbus. 

The  subject  matter  in  fine  print  ia  to  be  studied  by  obaervation.  Compare 
Uiese  old  aayinga  with  that  which  actually  happens.  If  any  of  the  weather 
forecssta  prove  true,  try  to  tell  why. 


Fia.  13.— Stratus. 

Stratus. — One-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  high.  A  haie- 
like  cloud  which  consists  of  fog  in  a  horizontal  stratum. 

A  sky  covered  with  clouds  need  not  cause  apprehensioD  if  the  latter  are 
high,  and  of  no  great  density,  and  the  air  is  still,  the  barometer  at  the  same 
time  beiag  high.  Hain  falling  under  such  circumstances  is  generally  light 
and  not  of  long  continuance. 

Cumulus. — One-half  mile  to  2  miles  high.  Woolpack  clouds. 
Thick  clouds  whose  summits  are  dom'es  with  protuberances  but 
whose  bases  are  flat.  When  the  cloud  is  opposite  the  sun  the  sur- 
faces usually  seen  by  the  observer  are  more  brilliant  than  the  edges 
of  the  protuberances.  When  the  illumination  comes  from  the  side 
this  cloud  shows  a.  strong  dark  shadow.  On  the  sunny  side  of  the 
sky,  however,  it  appears  dark  with  white  edges.  The  true  Cumulus 
shows  a  sharp  border  above  and  below. 


FOBMS   OF  CLOUDS 


WeU-defined  curouliu  clouds,  forming  a  few  boura  after  auariM,  increaoinc 
tomrd  tbe  middle  of  the  day,  and  decreasing  toward  evening,  are  indicative 
of  settled  weather.  If,  instead  of  subsiding  in  the  evening  and  leaving  the  akjr 
dear,  they  keep  incr«asing,  they  are  indicative  of  wet. 


,„^: 


1  they  wen  at  noon 


FiQ.  14.— Cumulus. 


When  the  cumulus  clouds  are  smaller  at  sunset  tliaii 
expect  fair  weather. 

When  cumulus  clouds  become  heaped  up  during  a  strong  wind  at  sunset, 
expect  thunder  during  the  night. 

When  a  heavy  cloud  comes  up  in  the  southwest  and  seems  to  settle  back 
mgain,  look  out  for  rain. 


FiQ.  15.— Nimbus. 


■.      Ifimbus. — About  1  mile  high.     Rain  clouds.     Dense  masBes  of 
dark,  formleas  clouds  with  ragged  edges  from  which  rain  or  snow 
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is  generally  falling.  Through  the  breaks  in  these  clouds  there 
ia  almost  ^ways  seen  a  high  sheet  of  Cirro-  or  Alto-stratus.  If  the 
mass  of  Nimbus  is  thrown  up  into  small  patches,  or  if  low  fragments 
of  clouds  are  floating  much  below  the  great  Nimbus,  they  may  be 
called  Fracto-nimbus  or  Scud.     Light  Scud  clouds  indicate  wind. 

Clouds  flying  against  the  wind  indicate  rain. 

If  clouds  float  at  different  heighta  and  rates,  but  generally  in  opposite 
directions,  expect  heavy  rain. 


FiQ.  16,— Cirrus. 


Cirrus. — About  5  to  7  miles  high.  Feather-like  clpuds  high  up 
ID  the  air  Cirrus  clouds  are  usually  composed  of  ice  particles. 
They  are  often  called  Mare's  Tail. 

ir  cirrus  clouds  dissolve  and  appear  to  vanish,  it  ia  an  indication  of  fine 
weather. 

The  longer  dry  weather  has  lasted  the  less  likely  is  rain  to  follow  the  appear- 
ance of  cirrus  clouds. 

If  cirrus  clouds  form  in  fine  weather  with  a  falling  barometer,  it  is  always 
indicative  of  rain. 

When  threads  of  cirrus  clouds  are  brushed  back  from  a  westerly  direction, 
expect  rain  and  wind. 

If  the  streaks  of  cirrus  clouds  point  upward,  they  indicate  rain.  If  down- 
ward, they  indicate  wind  and  dry  weather. 

Cino-Stratus. — 2  to  6  miles  high.  A  fine  whitish  veil,  some- 
times quite  difltuse,  giving  a  whitish  appearance  to  the  sky,  and 
called  by  many.  Cirrus  Haze.     Sometimes  it  shows  more  or  less 
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distiDct  structure,  exhibiting  tangled  figures.     This  cloud  formation 
often  produces  haloe  around  the  sun  and  moon. 


Fio.  17,— Cirro-stratus. 

When  dmu  merge  into  cirro-Btratus,  and  when  cumulus  increase  toward 
eTeninK  ukd  become  lower,  expect  wet  weather. 

Cino-Cumulus. — 3    to    6    miles    high.     A    collection    of    fleecy 
clouds.    Small  white  balls  and  wisps  without  shadows,  or  with  very 


Fio.  18. — Cirro-cumulUB. 

hint  shadows,   which  are  arranged  in  groups  and  often  in  rows. 
Many  people  call  this  a  "  mackerel  sky." 
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When  cimxumulus  clouds  appear  ia  winter,  expect  warm  bid  wet  weather. 

Mackerel  clouda  ia  sky, 
Expect  more  wet  than  dry. 

A  mackerel  sky, 

Not  twenty-four  boure  dry. 

Mackerel  scales  and  mare's  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails. 

Fracto-stratus. — Fracto-stratus  is  the  true  stratus  torn  by  the 
wind  or  mountain  summits  into  irregular  fragments. 

Fracto-cumulus. — These  are  broken  masses  of  cloud  which  are 
continually  changing  in  form.  They  are  caused  by  the  true  Cumu- 
lus being  torn  by  strong  winds  into  detached  parts.  Fracto- 
cumulus  clouds  present  continual  changes. 


-S  trato-cu  mulus. 


Strato-cumulus.  One-half  to  3  miles  high.  Large  balls  or  rolls 
of  dark  clouds  which  frequently  cover  the  whole  sky,  especially  in 
winter,  and  give  it  at  times  an  undulating  appearance.  The  stratum 
of  Strato-cumulus  is  usually  not  very  thick.  A  blue  sky  often 
appears  in  breaks  through  it.  Between  this  form  and  the  Alto- 
cumulus all  possible  gradations  are  found.  It  is  distinguished  from 
NimbuB  by  the  ball-like  or  rolled  form.    It  does  not  tend  to  brix^ 
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Comnlo-idmbns.  One' half  to  4}  miles  high.  Thunder  cloud; 
ahower  cloud.  Heavy  masses  of  clouds  rising  like  mountaiiuL 
From  their  base  generally  fall  local  showers  of  rain  or  snov  and 
■ometimes  hail  fx  sleet.     The  upper  edges  are  either  of  compact 


Fio.  20. — Cumulo-mmbue. 


Oamulu8-like  outline  and  form  massive  summits  surrounded  by  deli- 
cate false  Cirrufi,  or  the  edges  themselves  are  drawn  out  into  Cirrus- 
Uke  elements.     This  last  form  is  most  common  in  eprii^  showers. 


Fia,  21. — Alto-cumulus.  ' 


Atto-cnmulos.  2  to  4  miles  high.  Dense,  fleecy  clouds.  Large 
whitish  or  grayish  balls  with  shaded  portions,  grouped  in  flocks  or 
rows,  frequently  so  close  together  that  their  edges  meet.  The 
different  balls  are  generally  larger  and  more    compact    toward 
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the  center  of  the  group,  and  more  delicate  and  wispy  on  ite  edges. 
They  are  very  frequently  arranged  in  lines  in  one  or  two  directions. 

When  a  heavy  cloud  comes  up  in  the  southwest,  and  seems  to  settle  baek 
Bgain,  look  out  for  a  storm. 

Clouds  upon  faill,'if  rising,  do  not  bring  rain;  if  f&Uing,  rain  follows. 


Fio.  22,— AltOHStratus. 

Alto-stratus. — 3  to  5  miles  high.  With  patches  of  Fracto- 
nimbua.  Thick  veil  of  gray  or  bluish  color  exhibiting  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  and  moon  a  brighter  portion.  They  may  produce 
coronae  without  producing  halos. 

Alto-stratus  shows  gradual  transitions  to  cirro-stratus.  Fracto-nimbufl 
is  more  popularly  known  as  Scud,  and  consists  of  small  portions  of  cloud  at 
a  very  low  level  which  travel  at  some  speed. 

VARIETIES  AND  SPEED  OF  CLOUDS 


Hrisht. 

H^TBC. 

Ducriptioo. 

Sea  level  up  to  3,000  ft. 
4,600  to    6,000  ft.     ( 
4,500  to  24,000  ft.     I 

Stratus 

Cumulus 

Cumulo-nimbus — 

Nimbus 

Cirro-cumulua 

CiiTo.«tratus 

Elevated  fog,  so  called. 

1  Round,  tower-Lke  clouds  with 

/      round  tops  and  flat  bases. 

10,000  to  21,000  ft.... 
27,000  ft.  (average).  .. 

27,000  ft.  (average).  .. 

Fleecy  cloud,  a  "  mackerel  sky." 
Fine   whitish   veil,    giving   haloa 
around  sun  and  moon. 
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amd  Uv^l. 

HaichtlDFMt. 

Ml' 

^K. 

1,676 
6,326 
12,724 
21,888 
29,317 
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Fio.  23.— What  kind  of  clouds  forms  nearest  the  earth?  What  kind  of  clouds 
forma  farthest  from  the  earth?  When  would  a  cloud  be  called  a  fog? 
What  kind  of  clouds  has  the  greatest  range  of  heights?  What  kind  of 
clouds  have  you  in  the  sky  to-day?  What  is  the  average  height?  What 
do  they  predict? 


WATER  CONDENSING    HIGH   IN   THE  AIR 

Why  Air  Loses  its  Moisture. — Warm  air  can  retain  a  greater 
quantity  of  vapor  in  an  invisible  state  than  cold  air. 

At  freezing  point  (32°  F.)  the  air  can  sustain  i^  of  its  weight  of 
transparent  vapor,  and  for  every  increase  of  20°  its  retaining  capac- 
ity is  practically  doubled.     Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  air  saturated  with 
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TApor  at  32"  F.  weighs   2.113  grams  (troy);    at  70°  F.  it  weighs 
7.d80  grains,  and  at  SO"  F.  10.933  grams. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  cooled  from  80°  to  70*  about 
3  grams  of  water  will  condense  out  of  even*  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air.  This  change  of  temperature  of  saturated  air  is  the  primary 
eause  of  rain. 

It  hu  been  estimated  thftt  in  a  cubic  inch  of  smoka  then  an  aa  many 
as  12,000,000,000  nuclei  around  which  moisture  nuif  eaDeet.  It  is  poanble 
that  every  rain  drop  is  built  around  a  nucleus,  or  eenter  of  condensation. 
From  some  obsetVatioaB  in  En^'-'od  and  at  Pitt-burg  it  was  found  that  from 
SCO  to  1900  tana  of  dirt  per  square  mil  wer«  brought  down  by  rain  in  one 
y«ar. 

Effects  of  Altitude. — The  temperature  decreases  about  1"  F. 
for  every  300  feet  of  ascent.  There  is  less  ground  to  radiate  heat 
into  the  upper  layers  of  atmosphere,  and  the  warm  air  which  comes 
up  from  the  earth  in  the  valleys  cools  ver>-  rapidly  when  it  reaches 
the  upper  strata  of  air.  The  top  of  a  mountain  15,000  feet  high,  at 
the  equator,  would  be  about  50°  cooler  than  the  land  at  its  foot. 

Rain. — Clouds  increase  when  more  vapor  is  turned  into  mist  or 
fog.  Minute  drops  crowd  together,  making  larger  drops  which  again 
join  with  others,  making  still  larger  drops.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  dew  experiment  which  was  described  on  p^e  21. 
First,  mist  is  formed,  then  tiny  drops  appear,  then  larger  drops  begin 
to  run  down  the  can.  The  air  "annot  hold  up  the  lai^  drops,  and 
they  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  shower  of  rain.  Air  in  circulation  can 
support  a  heavier  weight  than  air  which  is  still.  Heavy  winds  will 
keep  rain  particles  up  in  the  air  until  they  become  very  large.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  differenc    in  size  of  raindrops. 

Rain,  briefly  speaking,  is  caused  by  the  chilling  of  air  which 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture.  This  chilling  may  take  place 
either  through  the  rising  of  air  into  higher  and  colder  levels  from 
its  meeting  a  colder  current  of  air,  or  through  its  contact  with  colder 
surfaces,  such  as  mountains.  Rain  is  often  caused  by  the  rushing 
of  air  from  the  low  land  up  over  the  mountain.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  riinfalls  take  place  on  mountains  near  the  sea.  The  air 
over  the  ocean  gets  thoroughly  soaked  with  vapor  which,  while 
warmed,  it  can  carry.    Then  it  suddenly  comes  up  against  a  moun^ 
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tmio  range,  and  rushes  upward  into  a  colder  atmosphere,  losing  beat 
as  it  does  so.  The  air  can  no  longer  hold  the  moisture,  and  torrents 
frf  rain  result. 

A  gallon  of  rain  we^hs  8.3  pounds  and  will  cover  an  area  of 
2  square  feet  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  One  inch  of  rainfall  gives 
113  tons  of  water  to  the  acre,  or  72,600  tone  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Kbase  Hill  in  Bengal,  India,  the  rainfall  is  the  greatest  in  the 
worid,  exceeding  600  inches  yearly. 

Often  clouds  appear  over  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  rain  really 
starts  to  fall,  but  the  air  is  so  dry  that  before  it  reaches  the  earth, 
the  moisture  evaporates. 

The  rivers  come  from  the  clouds,  for  clouds  pour  down  rain,  rain 
fills  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  supply  the  sea.  The  sea  surface  goes 
into  the  air  as  vapor,  and  the  vajxir  becomes  clouds;  so,  whether 
we  start  with  mountain  rivulet  or  clouds,  the  circle  is  complete, 
for  we  always  return  to  our  starting  point. 


1  exposed  poeitioi 


Every  school  Bhould  have  a  rain-gauge  placed  ii 
WcU  protected  from  winds. 

Hafl. — When  raindrops  become  frozen  in  their  passage  thrc 
the  air,  they  fall  as  hail  Fre- 
qneatly  a  strong  wind  blows  the 
nundrops  back,  and  other  drops 
of  rain  unite  with  them.  This 
process  continues  until  the  hail 
becomes  so  large  that  the  cold 
current  of  air  which  is  freezing 
the  rain  is  not  strong  enough 
to  force  the  hailstones  back, 
and  they  fall  to  the  earth. 

The  size  of  the  hailstones  will  depend  on  how  strong  the  current 
<rf  air  is  which  is  blowing  them  back.  When  moisture  condenses 
it  a  temperature  below  freezing  point,  minute  crystals  are  formed. 
When  moisture  condenses  near  the  earth,  below  freezing,  frost  is 
produced.  Sometimes  we  see  branches  of  trees,  the  telephone 
wires,  the  clothes  lines,  etc.,  covered  with  beautiful  ice  crystals,  often 
called  boar  frost.    This  is  really  produced  by  the  direct  deposit 


Flo.  24. — Structure  of  a  Hailstone. 
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vapor  at  32**  F.  weighs   2.113  grams  (troy);    at  70°  F.  it  weighs 
7.980  grams,  and  at  80**  F.  10.933  grams. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  cooled  from  80°  to  70°  about 
3  grams  of  water  will  condense  out  of  every  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air.  This  change  of  temperature  of  saturated  air  is  the  primary 
cause  of  rain. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a  cubic  inch  of  smoke  there  are  as  many 
as  12,000,000,000  nuclei  around  which  moisture  may  collect.  It  is  possible 
that  every  rain  drop  is  built  around  a  nucleus,  or  center  of  condensation. 
From  some  obseivations  in  En::^''nd  and  at  Pittiburg  it  was  found  that  from 
500  to  1900  tons  of  dirt  per  square  mil  were  brought  down  by  rain  in  one 
year. 

Effects  of  Altitude. — The  temperature  decreases  about  1^  F. 
for  every  300  feet  of  ascent.  There  is  less  ground  to  radiate  heat 
into  the  upper  layers  of  atmosphere,  and  the  warm  air  which  comes 
up  from  the  earth  in  the  valleys  cools  very  rapidly  when  it  reaches 
the  upper  strata  of  air.  The  top  of  a  mountain  15,000  feet  high,  at 
the  equator,  would  be  about  50°  cooler  than  the  land  at  its  foot. 

Rain. — Clouds  increase  when  more  vapor  is  turned  into  mist  or 
fog.  Minute  drops  crowd  together,  making  larger  drops  which  again 
join  with  others,  making  still  larger  drops.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  dew  experiment  which  was  described  on  page  21. 
First,  mist  is  formed,  then  tiny  drops  appear,  then  larger  drops  begin 
to  run  down  the  can.  The  air  '^annot  hold  up  the  large  drops,  and 
they  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  shower  of  rain.  Air  in  circulation  can 
support  a  heavier  weight  than  air  which  is  still.  Heavy  winds  will 
keep  rain  particles  up  in  the  air  until  they  become  very  large.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  diflferenc    in  size  of  raindrops. 

Rain,  briefly  speaking,  is  caused  by  the  chilling  of  air  which 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture.  This  chilling  may  take  place 
either  through  the  rising  of  air  into  higher  and  colder  levels  from 
its  meeting  a  colder  current  of  air,  or  through  its  contact  with  colder 
surfaces,  such  as  mountains.  Rain  is  often  caused  by  the  rushing 
of  air  from  the  low  land  up  over  the  mountain.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  rainfalls  take  place  on  mountains  near  the  sea.  The  air 
over  the  ocean  gets  thoroughly  soaked  with  vapor  which,  while 
warmed,  it  can  carry.    Then  it  suddenly  comes  up  against  a  moun- 
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tun  range,  and  rushes  upward  into  a  colder  atmosphere,  losing  heat 
as  it  does  so.  The  air  can  no  toiler  hold  the  moisture,  and  torrents 
of  rain  result. 

A  gallon  of  raio  weighs  8.3  pounds  and  will  cover  an  area  of 
2  square  feet  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  One  inch  of  rainfall  gives 
113  tons  of  water  to  the  acre,  or  72,600  tons  to  the  Bquare  mile. 
In  Khase  Hill  in  Bengal,  India,  the  rainfall  is  the  greatest  in  the 
worid,  exceeding  600  inches  yearly. 

Often  clouds  appear  over  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  rain  realty 
starts  to  fall,  but  the  air  is  so  dry  that  before  it  reaches  the  earth, 
the  moisture  evaporates. 

The  rivers  come  from  the  clouds,  for  clouds  pour  down  rain,  rain 
fiUs  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  supply  the  sea.  The  sea  surface  goes 
into  the  air  as  vapor,  and  the  vapor  becomes  clouds;  so,  whether 
we  start  with  mountain  rivulet  or  clouds,  the  circle  is  complete, 
for  we  always  return  to  oiu-  starting  point. 

Every  school  should  have  a  rftin-g&uge  pl&ced  in  an  exposed  poeition,  but 
wen  protected  ftom  winds. 

Hafl. — When  raindrops  become  frozen  in  their  passage  through 
the  air,  they  fall  as  hail.  Fre- 
qaently  a  strong  wind  blows  the 
raindrops  hack,  and  other  drops 
ctf  rain  unite  with  them.  This 
I^ocess  continues  untU  the  hail 
becomes  so  large  that  the  cold 
current  of  air  which  is  freezing 
the  rain  is  not  strong  enough 
to  force  the  hailstones  back,  Fia.  24. — Structure  of  a  Hailstone. 
and  tbey  fall  to  the  earth. 

The  size  of  the  hailstones  will  depend  on  how  strong  the  current 
of  air  is  which  is  blowing  them  back.  When  moisture  condenses 
at  a  temperature  below  freezing  point,  minute  crystals  are  formed. 
When  moisture  condenses  near  the  earth,  below  freezing,  frost  is 
produced.  Sometimes  we  see  branches  of  trees,  the  telephone 
wires,  the  clothes  lines,  etc.,  covered  with  beautiful  ice  crystals,  often 
called  hoar  frost.    This  is  really  produced  by  the  direct  deposit 
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of  ice  crystals  from  the  atmosphere.  The  air  has  cooled  below 
freezing. 

A  suddeo  jar  turns  a  supercooled  liquid  instantly  to  a  solid ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that,  in  cold  weather,  raindrops  or  fog  particles 
turn  to  ice  on  coming  in  contact  with  trees,  telegraph  wires,  and  the 
like,  giving  us  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  "  ice  storm." 

Snow. — When  condensation  occurs  at  a  temperature  below  freez- 
ing  the  vapor  will  crystallize  and  form  snowflakes  or  ice  needles 
of  varied  forms.  In  milder  weather,  when  snow  falls  into  a  warm 
stratum  of  air,  it  partly  melts  and  reaches  the  ground  as  aleet  or 
slush. 

Sometimes  during  our  summers  snow  forms  in  the  upper  part 


FtQ,  25. — Snow-cry BtalB. 

of  a  thunder  stormcloud,  but  melts  and  changes  into  rain  before  it 

reaches  the  earth. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  that  falls  on  an  acre  of 

ground,  the  following  will  be  of  interest: 

0.01  inch  of  rain  equals         62,726  cubic  inches  or      1.1  tons 
0.05  312,636  5.6 

0.10  627,264  11.3 

1.00  6,272,640  113.0 

2.00  12,545,280  226.0 

5.00  31,363,200  566.0 


WATER    CON'DENSENG    HIGH    IN    THE    AIK 


FiQ.  26. — 7%e  black  dote  on  the  arrows  represent  air  laden  with  moisture. 
Arrows  without  dote  represent  air  comparatively  free  from  moisture. 


QtlESTIONS 

1.  Why  ie  the  air  coming  in  from  over  the  ocean  full  of 
moisture? 

2.  Why  will  clouds  form  as  air  from  the  ocean  rushes  up  the  side 
of  a  mountain? 

3.  Why  do  rain  and  snow  fall  on  the  side  of  the  mountain? 

4-  Why  is  the  air  so  dry  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  away  from 
the  ocean? 

5.  Why  is  the  rainfall  greater  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  mountain 
than  on  the  plains  behind  the  mountain? 

fi.  Examine  the  relief  map  of  the  United  States,  and  explain 
how  different  parte  of  the  country  get  various  amounts  of  rain. 

7.  Account  for  the  great  American  Desert. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  sun  is  drawing  water  "? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "  The  clouds  are  breaking  away  "? 

10.  What  effects  are  produced  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  3 
or  4  miles  above  the  earth? 

11.  What  facto  do  you  consider  most  important  in  this  chapter? 
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Fia.  27A. 


THE  Maps 

What  part  of  the  country  is  mountainoua  ? 
Where  are  the  highest  mountains  ? 

What  part  of  the  country  hua  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall  7 
What  part  of  the  country  is  affected  by  mountaina  7 


CHAPTER    III 


THE  ATMOSPHERE 


ATMOSPHERIC   PRESSURE 


N^^TEI^ 


Close  a  bottle  full  of  water  with  a  one-hole  rubber  stopper  through 
irhich  runs  a  glass  tube.  If  we  try  to  suck  the  water  out  of  the 
bottle,  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  until  the  stopper  is  loosened 
and  air  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Our    whole   earth  is  enveloped  by  a 
marvelous    ocean    of   air,    an    ocean    of 
gaseous  matter  at  least  one  hundred  times 
as  deep  as  the  water  oceans.     This  air  is 
pressing    down    on   us    with  tremendous 
weight.     It   does   not  crush  us  because   Class 
our  blood  pressure,  together  with  the  air   ]Ji!f,p|  ^^ 
in  our  body,  is  pressing  out  as  hard  as  the   other^. 
iir  is  pressing  on  us. 


Fia.  28.— Why  will  the 
smaller  test  tube  rise  into 
the  larger? 


Fin  a  test  tube  about  half  full  of  water.  Find 
a  imaller  test  tube  which  will  just  ^t  inside  the 
laiyer  one.  Invert  the  two  with  one  inserted 
in  the  other.  As  the  water  runs  out,  the  inner 
kti  tube  must  rise  to  fill  the  space.    Why? 

Fill  a  tumbler  nearly  full  of  water,  place  a  small 
sheet  of  thick  paper  over  the  top,  and  hold  it  there 
while  you  invert  the  glass.    Remove  the  hand. 

Why  does  the  paper  remain  on  the  mouth  of 
the  glass? 

What  holds  the  water  in  the  glass? 
What  is  trying  to  press  the  paper  off? 
Put  the  tip  of  your  pencil  carefully  under  the 
paper  just  enough  to  make  a  slight  opening  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  paper. 

Why  does  the  paper  come  off  so  quickly? 

What  other  things  do  you  find  out  from  this  experiment? 

30 


Fig.  28A. 
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Use  (rf  Air  Pressure. — Air  pressure  ia  very  useful  to  us.  When 
we  wish  to  remove  the  dirt  from  our  carpet,  we  remove  the  aJr  from 
tiie  vacuum  cleaner  by  a  motor  and  fan,  and  as  the  air  rushes  in  to 
fill  the  place  from  which  the  air  was  removed,  it  carries  the  dust 
and  dirt  along  with  it. 

Why  19  it  necessary  to  have  an  attachment  that  fits  closely 
to  the  carpet? 

Why  does  the  motor  push  the  air  into  the  bag? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  different  attachment  for  hard- 
wood floors,  one  which  does  not  fit  ae  closely  to  the  floor? 

3^  f^  VACUUM 


Pia.  29.  Fio.  30. 


Why  is  it  wrong  to  say  the  motor  sucks  the  dirt  up  from  the 
floor? 

Preserving  Fruit. — When  we  wish  to  preserve  fruit,  we  heat  the 
can  and  drive  out  the  air.  The  can  cover  is  then  put  on  with  a 
rubber  ring  to  prevent  the  air  getting  in.  As  the  can  cools  oft,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  can,  and  the  outside  pressure  is 
great  enough  to  hold  the-cover  on  securely. 

Pumps. — A  very  important  use  of  air  pressure  is  made  in  the 
pumps  used  in  wells.  As  we  work  the  handle  up  and  down,  the  air 
is  removed  from  the  barrel  of  the  pump.  The  air  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  then  presses  the  water  up  the  pipe. 

As  the  handle  in  Fig.  31,  (4)  moves  down,  why  is  valve  B  closed 
and  valve  A  open? 

When  the  handle  moves  up  in  Fig.  31,  (3)  why  does  valve  h  open 
and  A  close? 

Why  dora  the  water  start  to  come  up  from  the  well? 

Why  does  water  go  up  through  valve  A  as  the  handle  movea 
down? 
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What  movement  of  the  handle  will  bring  water  up  to  the  spout 
to  make  it  run  out? 

What  kind  of  a  pump  is  the  heart? 

What  kind  of  a  pump  is  used  for  spraying  trees? 

What  kind  of  a  pump  is  used  for  tire  pumps  for  automobiles  and 
bicycles? 

When  would  a  force  pump  be  used  in  a  home? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  force  pump  and  a  lift  pump? 

What  is  meant  by  an  exhaust  pump? 


Fia.  31. 


Why  does  the  gaeohne  in  an  automobile  tank  at  the  rear  of 
the  car  pass  easily  into  the  engine  when  a  vacuum  is  used? 
What  causes  the  'vacuum'? 
Why  is  there  a  small  hole  in  the  cap  of  the  tank? 

S^on.— 

P«rtl7  fiO  a  flaak  with  water.  Close  it  with  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper. 
llmHigh  ODe  hole  iiuert  a  gUsa  tube  which  has  been  drawn  out  to  &  jet,  so 
that  the  jet  is  inside  the  flask.  Let  the  other  end  of  the  tubing  dip  into  a 
iu  erf  water.  Insert  in  the  other  hole  another  piece  of  glaas  tubing  which 
otends  just  through  the  stopper.  Attach  to  this  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
the  other  end  of  which  dips  into  water  in  jar  B  on  the  floor.  Invert  the  Bask 
and  fasten  it  to  a  ring  stand.     Fig.  32. 

As  the  water  runs  out  of  the  flask,  the  air  pressure  will  be 
ndoced  inside  the  flask.     The  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
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the  jar  A  will  force  the  water  up  through  the  jet  in  the  flask,  fwrning 
a  fountain. 

Why  doea  the  water  run  out  of  flask  F  into  jar  B? 

Why  will  the  water  in  A  rush  up 
into  the  fiaak  F  forming  a  fountainf 

What  happens  when  the  jar  B  is 
raised  to  the  same  height  as  A? 

When  it  is  niised  higher  than  AJ 
Make  a  :;iphon  with  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  by  bending  the  tubing  in  a  fish- 
tail Buneen  burner.   Fig.  33.    Is  it  neces- 
sary to  make  one  arm  longer  than  the 
other?   Why  must  the  siphon  be  filled 
with  water  before  it  will  work?  Why  will 
the  water  stay  in  the 
siphon  if  the  finger  is 
placed  over  the  end? 
Self-starting      Si- 
i  phon.     Among  the 
many  useful  pieces  of 
apparatus     which 
make  use  of  air  pressure  is  the  self-starting  siphon. 


*^-^~. 


Fig.  32. 
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The  selfHstarting  device  i»  shown  in  Pig.  34,  and  consists  of  a  bulb 
(4)  sealed  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  (2)  and  an  inner  tube  (5) 
sealed  into  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  reaching  into  the  opening  of  the. 
bulb  at  the  top.  Here  the  end  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  its 
Bie  and  position  with  respect  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  are  so  adjusted 
that  an  ''  air  trap  "  is  produced  at  (6).  A  small  opening  (7)  is 
made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb. 

If  the  bulb  be  placed  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  liquid  to  be 
aphonedy  the  liquid  flows  into  the  bulb  through  (7)  and  displaces 
the  air,  which,  with  the  water  passing  through  the  inner  tube  (5), 
rises  in  a  broken  column  in  tube  (2)  and  flows  out  through  the  deliv- 
ery tube. 

The  wide  application  of  the  self-starting  siphon  is  apparent 
cspedally  in  chemical  laboratories,  drug  stores,  manufacturing  and 
oUier  establishments  where  liquids  and  various  solutions  are  in 
constant  use.  In  transferring  corrosive  poisons  or  valuable  liquids 
it  obviates  accident  or  waste. 


Has  Wei^t.  Place  on  each  end  of  a  stick  a  flask  closed  by  a  rubber 
■topper,  and  balance  the  stick  carefully.  Remove  the  stopper  from  one  of 
the  flasks  and  heat  the  flask. 

The  air  will  expand  and  some  of  it  will  come  out.  Replace  the 
stopper.  The  stick  will  no  longer  balance.  The  air  in  the  heated 
flask  does  not  weigh  as  much  as  before.     Air  has  weight. 

Another  interesting  way  to  show  that  air  has  weight  is  to  balance  an  old 
light  bulb  OB  a  stick.    Remove  the  bulb  and  with  a  blow  pipe  blow  a 


Stick 


Bulb  With 
l>k>  Air 


^^m 


LtcHT  Bulbs 


301 — BslaBgs  tm  deetrie  light  bulbs  on  a  stick.     With  a  blow-pipe  and 
flama  cazefully  make  a  hole  in  one.     Why  will  they  no  longer  balance?   A 
batti  afaould  not  be  used.     Why? 
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hole  in  the  side  of  the  bulb.  Air  will  tuab  in,  for  the  bulb  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  complete  vacuum.  If  the  bulb  is  now  placed  on  the  stick  it  will 
no  longer  balance.  The  air  which  has  rushed  into  the  bulb  has  weight.  Dry 
air  weighs  about  11  oi.  per  cu.  ft.  at  aea  lev-l,  or  13  cu.  ft.  weigh  about  1  lb. 

Air  exerta  pressure  equally  on  all  eidee  of  objects.  This  has  not 
always  been  known.  An  Italian  scientiet  by  the  name  of  Torricelli 
found  out  how  much  the  air  weighe,  or  presses  down  on  us. 

Questions 

1.  What  makes  water  gurgle  from  a  jug?  How  can  the  gurgling 
be  prevented? 

2.  Why  is  it  better  to  have  two  holes  in  an  oil  can?  in  the  stopper 
of  a  large  ink  bottle? 

3.  On  what  principle  does  the  non-skid  tire  work? 


Fia.  37. — Each  little  pocket  in  the  tire  becomes  a  partial  vacuum  as  the  tin 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pavement:  a.  use  of  air  pressure  to  prevent 
skidding. 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  force  a  knife  under  the  cover  of  a 
fruit  jar  before  the  cover  will  come  off?  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  cover  if  the  air  were  removed  around  the  jar? 

5.  Why  do  papers  and  dirt  rise  in  the  air  after  a  swiftly  moving 
train? 

6.  Why  is  it  possible  for  a  fly  to  walk  on  the  wall? 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  a  fountain  pen  filler;  self-filling 
fountain  pen. 

8.  Why  are  you  able  to  walk  with  tennis  shoes  more  easily  in 
rough  places  than  with  high-heeled  shoes  ? 
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9.  Wliy  vrin  a  swinging  door  open  slightly  if  some  one  opens  a 
door  quickly  in  another  part  of  the  room? 

10.  "Why  is  it  diflScult  to  drink  from  a  small-mouthed  bottle? 

11.  Wliat  makes  soda  water  rise  in  a  straw? 

12.  Why  would  it  be  impossible  to  suck  up  soda  water  through  a 
piece  of  glass  tubing  extending  through  a  perforated  rubber  stopper, 
if  the  stopper  closed  the  bottle  tightly? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  suction  shoes? 

14.  How  does  the  boa-constrictor  use  atmospheric  pressure  to 
swallow  its  food? 

15.  Why  does  it  tire  one  to  walk  in  the  mud? 

16.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  on  a  vacuum  cleaner  one  kind  of 
an  attachment  for  cleaning  hardwood  floors,  and  a  different  kind 
of  an  attachment  for  carpets? 

17.  About  what  is  the  weight  of  the  air  in  your  room? 

18.  Why  will  not  the  cover  of  a  preserving  jar  stay  on  securely 
if  the  cover  is  put  on  when  the  can  is  cold? 

19.  Why  will  two  glasses  stick  together  if  one  is  placed  within 
the  other  immediately  after  washing  them  with  hot  water? 

20.  If  two  books  are  placed  on  the  table  about  2  inches  apart, 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  over  them,  explain  why  the  paper  sinks 
between  the  books  when  one  blows  between  them. 

21.  Why  does  the  Uquid  from  an  atomizer  rise  in  the  tube  when 
air  is  forced  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  by  pressure  upon  the  rubber 
bulb? 

MEASURING   ATMOSPHERIC   PRESSURE 

The  Barometer. — The  barometer,  which  only  recently  has  come 
into  popularity,  was  "  invented  "  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  work  in  connection  with  this  invention  is  very  interesting. 
It  seems  that  Galileo  Galilei,  an  Italian  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician (Bom  1564 — Died  1642),  was  asked,  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  explain  why  water  could  not  be  raised  in  a  suction  pump  to 
a  greater  height  than  32  feet. 

He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  did  not  exceed 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  32  feet  high ;  but  subsequently  he 
devised  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
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His  apparatus,  which  was  placed  in  an  inverted  poeiUon,  oonaisted 
of  a  tube  with  a  very  smooth  interior  in  which  a  closely  fitted  pistao 
was  placed.  Weights  were  applied  to  this  piston  to  see  how  much 
pull  was  necessary  to  draw  it  down. 

Before  his  death  he  advised  his  pupil  (Evangelista  ToniceUi)  to 
continue  these  experiments. 

TorriceUi's  decisive  experiment  ascertained  the  length  of  a  column 
of  mercury  sustained  by  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  supported  the  column  of  water. 

As  the  weight  of  mercury  is  13.6  times  greater  than  that  of  water 
he  reasoned  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  should  be  only 
about  iV  as  hif;h  as  the  water  column. 

Torricelli  proved  his  idea  on  the  subject  by  taking  a  glass  tube 
about  3  feet  in  length,  closed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  mercury. 
Putting  his  finger  on  the  open  end,  he  inverted  this  tube  in  a  small 
bow!,  contEuning  mercury,  and  when  he  removed  his  finger,  he 
found  that  the  mercury  sank  in  the  tube  until  its  level  was  about 
29  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  bowl. 

Otto  von  Guericke  invented  the  water  bKrometer  by  erecting  a  long  tuba 
reaching  from  a  cietem  in  the  cellar  up  through  the  roof  of  his  house  in 
Magdeburg,  Germany.  A  wooden  image  was  placed  within  the  tube,  floating 
upon  the  water.  On  fine  days  this  novel  weather-pTophet  would  rise  above 
the  roof-top  and  peep  out  upon  the  queer  gables  of  the  ancient  city,  while 
in  foul  weather  he  would  retire  to  the  protection  of  the  garret.  The  accuraoy 
of  these  movements  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbors.  Finally,  be- 
coming Huapicioua  of  Otto's  piety,  tKey  accused  him  of  being  in  league  with 
the  denl.  So  the  philosopher  removed  his  "  wooden  man  "  and  the  staid  old 
city  was  once  more  at  peace. 

Measuring  the  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — Take  a  long  hol- 
low glass  tube  and  put  one  end  in  a  dish  of  mercury.  Attach  an 
air  pump  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  and  remove  the  air.  The 
mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  about  30  inches  at  sea  level,  but  no 
higher.  Now  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  about  .49  of  a  pound. 
The  air  is  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  hard  enough  to 
make  the  mercury  rise  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches.  Then  the  air 
must  be  pressing  about  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  great 
pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  amounts  to  a  tremendous 
total  when  we  consider  the  number  of  square  inches  on  our  bodiu. 
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Below  is  a  table  of  the  average  number  of  square  feet  on  the  body^ 
How  much  pressure  does  the  air  exert  on  your  body? 

TABLES   SHOWING   AVERAGE   WEIGHT  AND  SKIN   SURFACE 


Bora. 

Mkn. 

Wcicfat  in 
Pounds. 

Surface  in 
Square  Feet. 

Weight  in 
Pounds. 

Surface  in 
Square  Feet. 

41.09 

7.9 

131 

15.92 

45.17 

8.3 

133 

16.06 

49.07 

8.8 

136 

16.27 

53.92 

9.4 

140 

16.55 

59.23 

9.9 

143 

16.76 

65.30 

10.5 

147 

17.06 

70.18 

11.0 

152 

17.40 

76.92 

11.6 

157 

17.76 

84.85 

12.4 

162 

18.12 

94.91 

13.4 

167 

18.48 

173 

18.91 

179 

19.34 

185 

19.89 

192 

20.33 

200 

20.88 

Bk>od  Pressure. — Blood  pressure  for  children* and  young  people 
17  ponmls  per  square  inch  or  about  2  pounds  more  than  the 
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atmoepheric  presBure.  Aa  people  get  older,  the  blood  preflsure  in- 
creoBes,  sometimes  aa  much  as  3  or  4  pomids.  InamBnce  companies 
as  well  as  physicians  often  determine 
the  probable  length  of  a  person's  life 
by  the  blood  pressure.  If  a  person 
has  high  blood  pressure  at  an  early 
age,  it  usually  indicates  ill  bealtii 
and  short  life. 

Making  Che  Barometer. — Fill  a 
glass  tube  about  3 
feet  long  with  mer- 
cury and  invert  it 
in  a  small  dish  of 
mercury.  The  mer- 
cury will  drop  until 
it  stands  at  about 
30  inches  at  sea 
level,  which  shows 
that  the  air  pres- 
sure is  great  enough 
to  make  the  mer-  YiG.X).~Baiom. 
cury  rise,  but  it  is  eter. 

impossible  for    the 
air  to  make  the  mercury  rise  to  fill  the  vacuum  at  the  top. 

Air  Pressure  Varies  at  different  heights:  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  atmosphere  extends  above  the  earth  about  two  hun- 
dred miles,  possibly  more.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ocean  we  humans 
Uve  and  crawl  about,  ordinarily  on  the  flat  lower  levels  at  the  very 
bottom.  Sometimes,  after  much  toil,  we  climb  the  little  ridges  and 
mounds  called  mountains,  Uttle  when  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  atmosphere,  though  not  very  small  when  compared  with  our- 
selves. The  highest  of  the  high  mountain  peaks  are  well  to  the 
bottom  of  this  ocean  of  air.  This  air  is  constantly  growing  rarer 
the  higher  we  get  above  the  eartli's  surface.  The  greater  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  within  three  miles  of  the  earth. 

When   airmen    ascend    too  high,  the    blood   comei 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  as  the  inside  prcssui 


Fia.  38.— How  much  fcreatcr  is 
the  blood  pressure  Ihttn  I  he 
atmoepherip  prcKsiire?  Why 
is  this  necessary? 


igh  the  thin 
too  great. 
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Hen  often  go  dotm  under  water  in  a  caisson  full  of  compreaaed  air,  wUeh 
keeps  tfae  water  out.  The  eaisson  is  divided  into  chamlMnv.  The  men  go 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  slowly  allowing  their  boiiies  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  increased  air  pressure.  Caiaton  diataae  or  "the  bendt"  is  due  to  rapid 
pasaage  from  high  to  low  atmospheric  pressure  surh  as  that  experienced  by 
men  working  in  caissons  under  the  water,  on  bridge-piers  or  tunnele.  When 
they  come  out  into  the  open  air  the  sudden  release  of  pressure  fills  the  blood 
with  bubbles  of  dissolved  gas  in  much  the  same  way  as  soda  water  in  a  bottle 
fills  with  bubbles  when  the  pressure  is  released  by  removing  the  stopper.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  release  of  pressure  should  be  sudden;  hence  an  aviator 
would  not  suffer  from  "bends"  from  any  increase  in  altitude  due  to  climbing 
in  an  aeroplane.  "The  bends"  is  due  to  the  sudden  release  of  a  very  high 
pressure  which  forces  an  abnormal  amount  of  nitrogen  into  the  blood.  When 
a  man  has  worked  in  compressed  air  in  a  diving-bell  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
or  in  a  caisKin  in  water,  the  nitrogen  which  is  absorbed  is  dissolved  in  great 
1  the  body  fluids.  When  this  pressure  is  lowered,  as  it  is  when 
1  returns  to  the  surface,  the  nitrogen  begins  to  work  into  the  joints. 
kervea  and  brain  in  the  form  of  bubbles  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  intense  pain, 
panlysis  and  sometimes  death. 


?IQ.  40.— What  do  you  think  about  the  amount  of  air  25  miles  above  the  earth? 
What  figures  on  the  diagram  tell  us  that  the  density  of  the  air  rapidly  de- 
creases as  we  ascend?  It  is  thought  by  some  that  particles  of  air  may  pass 
ofl  to  and  beyond  the  planeta- 

A  French  author,  Blaise  Pascal,  became  interested  in  Torricelli'H 
ifiscovery.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  eup- 
POTted  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Torricelli's  experiment, 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  should  increase  or 
decrease  if  the  pressure  increased  or  decreased. 

He  took  up  his  idea  with  P6rier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  lived 
uar  the  high  conical  mountain  of  Puy-de-DAme,  and  requested 
the  latter  to  teet  his  theory  upon  this  mountain. 
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FMer  manufactured  two  tubes,  filled  them  with  mercury  and 
obterved  them  in  his  garden  at  Clermont,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
IB  the  tubes  being  26  French  inches  and  3f  lines. 

Leaving  one  behind  to  be  observed  during  his  absence,  he  took 
the  other  up  the  Puy-de-Ddme  and,  at  the  summit, 
obienred  that  the  mercury  had  fallen  in  the  tube  to 
23  indieB  and  2  lines.  Noting  the  tube  as  he  returned 
to  As  lower  levels  of  the  mountain,  he  found  that  the 
wmnrj  continued  to  rise  until  by  the  time  he 
nidied  bis  starting-point  the  mercury  stood  at  its 
CQipiiil  level  of  26  inches  and  3|  lines,  at  which  point 
diltia  the  other  tube  had  stood  during  his  absence. 

Bttisfied  beyond  measure  with  the  result,  Pascal 
pwfegcd  this  process  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
hq^  of  any  one  place  above  another.  Thus  the 
"hwinit'U^i  "  was  born,  and  sent  on  its  career 
tknm^iout  the  civilized  world. 

tbe  most  distinguished  men  of  science  have 
to  develop  from  this  crude  but  original  in- 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  the  fine  instru- 
tbe  present  day;  yet  the  modern  instrument 
ii  SOlhing  but  the  original  "  tube  inverted  in  a 
C9  nf  mercury  **  with  many  refinements. 

tsaiiiiil  Barometer. — The  barometer  is  also  used 
to  kit  how  high  aeroplanes  ascend,  as  the  higher 
•fcflF  go  the  lower  the  barometer  will  drop.  They 
ttasst^  of  course,  use  a  mercury  barometer.  The 
^fp%  of  barometer  used  is  called  an  aneroid  barom- 
L-fiuid). 


CONBTRUCnON 


Fi(j.    42.  — A 
mercurial 

4»  kIMsl  or  baoe  plate  upon  which  parts  are  set.    Fig.  44.  barometer. 

i,  Conrugated  chamber  of  German  silver  (metal  thickness 

iBeli)f  from  which  all  air  is  exhausted.     It  is  secured  to  the  plat«  A 
%  $  MMW  which  pa88e»  through  the  plate,  and  to  which  a  nut  is  fastened. 

ff-  BddJCB  which  spans  vacuum  chamber  B. 
-  iSl  Dl  AdjuBting  screws  which  are  used  to  either  raise  or  louver  the  bridge, 
fflterins  the  tension  on  chamber  B, 
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B.  AdjostinK  serew  which  nuses  bridge  C  either  up  or  down.     The  ImmI 
«f  this  aervw  is  seen  in  the  back  of  aU  aneroids. 

F.  Ste«l  spring  which  alidea  in  back  of  bridge  C. 

G.  Knife-edgB  (triugulsr  or  square  ateel  rod).     This  puses  through  the 
ttud  of  the  ncuum  chamber  and  tends  to  open  it  by  pulling  strongly  upwards. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  not«  that  the  mechanism  is  already  sen- 
■tive  to  ch&nses  in  atmospheric  pressure.     As  the  vacuum  chamber  is  similar 


ej^ 


Fig.  45a. — Before  exhausting  air. 


Fio.  456. — After  cxhaunting  air. 


to  a  small  circular  metal  box  (closely  resembling  two  lids  of  a  tin  can  Holdcred 
Kcether  at  their  edges)  it  will,  when  exhausted  of  air,  collapHC.  If  we  jiull 
it  from  the  bottom  and  also  from  the  top,  we  pull  it  open,  but  when  wo  lot  go 
it  collapaea  aeain. 

As  the  under  side  is  secured  to  the  base  plate  A  and  the  upper  side  is 
Mcured  to  the  strong  spring  F,  the  action  is  the  same  as  the  illuHtrntiun  Just 
pven  with  the  two  tin  can  lids,  vii.,  the  strong  BpriDg  "opens"  the  vacuum 
chamber  and  holda  it  open. 


Fto.  46 — Interior  movementa  of  an  Aneroid  Barometer. 
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If  we  now  increase  the  pressure  or  weight  on  the  vmounm  onamber,  it 
pulls  the  spring  down  with  it;  if  we  decrease  the  pressure,  the  spring  opens 
it  up  proportionately. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  this  spring  moves  up  or  down  as  the  air  pressure 
decreases  or  increases.  If  we  secure  an  arm  to  it  we  will  magnify  its  move- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  arm. 

H,  Bar,  or  arm,  compensated  for  temperature,  which  at  its  end  mngnifiri 
movement  of  the  spring  F. 

L.  L.  Two  supports  or  pillars  fitted  to  plate  A. 


Fig.  47. 

Description. — The  dials  are  divided  into  inches  of  mercury 
pressure.  If  the  barometer  is  standing  at  29  it  means  that  at  that 
point  of  observation  mercury  would  be  supported  at  a  height  of  29 
inches  in  a  tube,  as  explained  in  Torricelli's  experiment. 

The  Pressure  of  the  Air  Does  not  Decrease  Evenly. — By  the 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drop  in  the  barometer  between  31  and 
30  inches  represents  a  rise  of  890  feet.  Between  17  and  18  inches 
the  rise  would  be  1580  feet. 

Questions 

1.  During  a  stormy  day  the  barometer  dropped  1.5  inches. 
How  far  would  a  water  barometer  have  dropped?  What  was  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  pounds  per  square  inch? 

2.  How  far  would  a  perfect  suction  pump  lift  water  in  your  town? 

3.  Why  does  the  barometer  work  as  well  inside  as  outside  of  a 
building? 

4.  Why  is  it  better  to  keep  a  barometer  in  the  same  room  and 
inside  of  a  building,  especially  if  it  is  not  compensated? 

5.  How  could  one  remove  the  water  from  a  boat  on  the  beach 
with  a  rubber  hose? 

Why  is  it  impossible  to  iise  the  same  method  to  get  tha  bilge 
water  out  of  a  boat  floating  on  the  water? 


KEAfinRma  atuosphbbic  pRGsacBH 
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Flo.  48(1 — Sheet  from  the  Ban^niph.  What  was  the  BarantetAT  doing  TueidAy 
afternoon?  What  waa  it  duiing  Thuiaday  morniogT  What  does  each  line 
made  indicate? 


Fia.  4Sc — Aviator's  Bunmeter  tta  nwaBomiK^Ma^'tb. 
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6.  What  ifl  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  pounds  per  squ&ce 
inch  when  the  baromet«r  reads  29,  29.5,  30,  30.27 

7.  Why  does  water  stay  up  in  a  bottle  which  is  used  as  a  drink- 
ing fountain  for  chickens? 

8.  Explain  the  action  of  a  drinking  fountain  made  of  an  ice  chest 
and  an  inverted  5-gaIIon  bottle. 

9.  Could  you  siphon  water  over  your  school 
building? 

10.  How  much  force  would  be  required  to 
pull  Von  Guericke's  hemispheres  apart?  (Air 
pressure  on  a  circle  22  inches  diamete/.) 

11.  Why  do  clothes  bulge  when  being  pressed 
into  a  boiler  full  of  water? 

Problem  to  took  up. 

12.  How  do  the  pneumatic  tubes  work  which 
carry  money  in  department  stores  and  trans- 
port mail  in  cities? 

13.  What  causes  the  noise  when  a  thimble 
is    suddenly     removed 
from  a  finger? 

14.  Why  is  it  neces-  | 
sary  to  have  more  than 
one  hole  in  a  cocoanut 

order  to  get  the  Fig.  SOo.— Magdeburg  or 
milk?  Vo"    Guericke's    hemi- 

15.  Why  docs  smoke         spherea. 
sink  to  the  ground  when  the  barometer  reads  low? 

16.  Why  does  a  balloon  rise? 


PiQ.  49.— Why  does 
the  water  stay  i 
the  large  bottle? 
Why    are    bubblcD 

water  when  a  glass 
of  water  is  drawn? 


XI> 


FlO.  506 — Otto  Von  Guerirke  taught  the  people  of  his  day  something  about  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  making  two  hollow  hemispheres  which  6tted 
nirely  together  and  removing  the  air.  It  is  said  that  all  the  horses  available 
at  the  time  the  experiment  was  tried  were  unable  to  pull   the  hemispheres 
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F^ 
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F«l. 

Hwom- 

F«t. 
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31.00 

o 

28.28 

2500 

25.80 

5000 

23. 54 

7500 

21.47 

10,000 

80.94 

50 

28.23 

2550 

25.75 

5050 

23.50 

7550 

21.44 

10,050 

30  S& 

lOO 

28.18 

2600 

25.71 

6100 

23.46 

7600 

2t-40 

10,100 

30.83 

150 

28.12 

2650 

25.66 

5150 

23.41 

7650 

21.36 

10,150 

30.77 

200 

28-07 

2700 

25-61 

6200 

23-37 

7700 

21.32 

10,200 

30-71 

250 

28.02 

2750 

25.56 

5250 

23-32 

7750 

21-28 

10,250 

30.66 

300 

27.97 

2800 

25.52 

5300 

23.28 

7800 

21.24 

10,300 

30  60 

350 

27.92 

2850 

25-47 

6350 

23.24 

7850 

21.20 

10,350 

30.54 

400 

27.87 

29O0 

25.42 

5400 

23.20 

7900 

21.10 

10,400 

3D  49 

450 

27.82 

2950 

25.38 

5450 

23.15 

7950 

21.12 

10,450 

3D  43 

500 

27.76 

3000 

25.33 

5500 

23-U 

8000 

21.08 

10,600 

30.38 

550 

27.71 

3050 

25.28 

5550 

23.07 

8050 

21-06 

10,550 

3D  32 

600 

27.66 

3100 

25-24 

6600 

23.03 

8100 

21.01 

10,600 

3D.2S 

650 

27.61 

3150 

25.19 

5060 

22-98 

8150 

20.97 

10,650 

30.21 

TOO 

27.56 

3200 

25.15 

5700 

22.94 

8200 

20,93 

10,700 

30.15 

750 

27-51 

3250 

25-10 

5750 

22.90 

8250 

20,89 

10,750 

30  10 

SOO 

27.46 

3300 

25,05 

5S0O 

22-86 

8300 

20,85 

10,800 

30.04 

850 

27.41 

3350 

25.01 

5850 

22.82 

8350 

20,82 

10.860 

19.99 

OOO 

27.36 

3400 

24.96 

5900 

22.77 

8400 

20,78 

10,900 

29  93 

950 

27.31 

3450 

24.92 

5950 

22.73 

8450 

20.74 

10,950 

29-8S 

lOOO 

27-26 

3500 

24.87 

6000 

22.69 

8500 

20.70 

iilooo 

29.82 

1050 

27.21 

3550 

24.82 

6050 

22.05 

8560 

20-66 

11.050 

29  77 

1100 

27.16 

3600 

24.78 

6100 

22.61 

8600 

20-63 

11,100 

29  71 

1150 

27.11 

3650 

24.73 

6150 

22-67 

8650 

20.59 

11,150 

29.66 

1200 

27,06 

3700 

24.69 

6200 

22.62 

8700 

20.55 

11,200 

29  61 

1250 

27,01 

3750 

24.64 

6260 

22.48 

8750 

20,51 

11,250 

39.55 

13O0 

26,96 

3800 

24.60 

6300 

22.44 

8800 

20.47 

11,300 

29.50 

1350 

26.91 

3850 

24,65 

6350 

22.40 

8850 

20.44 

11,350 

29  44 

14O0 

26,86 

3900 

24.51 

6400 

22.36 

8900 

20.40 

11,400 

39.39 

1450 

26.81 

3950 

24.46 

6450 

22.32 

8950 

20.36 

11,450 

29  34 

15O0 

26,76 

4000 

24.42 

6500 

22.28 

9000 

20.32 

11,500 

29  2S 

1550 

26.72 

4050 

24.37 

0560 

22,24 

9060 

20.29 

11,550 

29.23 

1600 

26.67 

4100 

24.33 

6600 

22,20 

9100 

20.25 

11,600 

29  17 

1650 

26.62 

4150 

24,28 

6650 

22,16 

9150 

20.21 

11,650 

29,12 

1700 

20.57 

4200 

24.24 

6700 

22,11 

9200 

20,18 

11,700 

29,07 

1750 

26,52 

4250 

24,20 

6760 

22-07 

9250 

20.14 

11,760 

29.01 

1800 

26.47 

4300 

24,15 

6800 

22.03 

9300 

20.10 

11,800 

28-96 

1850 

20.42 

4350 

24,11 

6S50 

21,99 

9350 

20,07 

11,850 

28.91 

19O0 

26,37 

4400 

24.06 

6900 

21,95 

9400 

20.03 

11,900 

28.86 

1950 

26,33 

4450 

24,02 

69.'J0 

21,91 

94.'i0 

19.99 

11,950 

28,80 

20O0 

26,28 

4500 

23,97 

7000 

21,87 

9500 

19.95 

12,000 

28.75 

2O50 

26,23 

4550 

23,93 

7050 

21,83 

9550 

19-241 

13,000 

28.70 

2100 

26,18 

4600 

23.89 

7100 

21.79 

9000 

18.548 

14,000 

28-64 

2150 

26.13 

4650 

23,84 

71.10 

21,75 

9650 

17.880 

15,000 

28,59 

2200 

26.09 

4700 

23.80 

7200 

21.71 

9700 

17.235 

16,000 

28,54 

2250 

26,04 

4750 

23.76 

7250 

21.67 

9750 

16.615 

17.000 

28.49 

2300 

25.9a 

4800 

23.71 

7300 

21.63 

98011 

16.016 

18.000 

28.43 

2350 

25.94 

4850 

23,67 

7^m 

21-69 

9850 

15.439 

19,000 

28,38 

2400 

25.80 

4900 

23.62 

7400 

21.55 

9900 

14  883 

20-000 

28-33 

2450 

25.85 

4950 

23  5H 

7450 

21.61 

9950 
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TEMPERATURE  CORRECTIONS  FOR  ALTITUDE  SCALES 

SmitluoDiu  MueeUuiMiu  CoUMtion  No.  SI. 
For  tampcrituKi  ibDva  50*  F.  Uw  v>lua  ub  to  b«  Bddnl. 
For  KmpctBtuna  baluv  £0°  F.  thg  Taluaa  are  to  be  lubtnoUd. 
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43 
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37 
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20 

S3 
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38 
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73 
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87 

63 

27 

80 
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64 
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92 
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33 

65 

98 
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»3 

67 
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30 
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30 

20 

82 
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n 

71 
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72 

22 
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!7 
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RESULTS  OF  CHANGING  AIR  PRESSURE  ; 

Effects  of  Tenqrerature  on  Air  PresBure. — Temperature  affects 
the  reading  of  the  barometer.  Tbe  air  in  a  schoolroom  20  feet  by  30 
feet  would  weigh  903  pounds  when  the  temperature  is  60°  F.,  but  if 
the  temperature  were  increased  to  80°  F.  the  air  would  expand,  and 
some  of  it  escape.  The  air  left  would  weigh  873  pounds.  Good 
barometers  must  be  compensated  for  temperature,  especially  for 
measuring  altitude. 

The  Air  Pressure  Varies  for  Different  Kinds  of  Weather. — 
Torricelli  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  fluctuated  as  changes  in  the  weather  took  place. 
When  the  air  is  heavy,  the  barometer  reads  high;  and  usually  this 
occurs  during  fair  weather.  For  example,  30.2  is  a  relatively  high 
reading  of  barometer  and  29  is  a  relatively  low  reading  of  barometer. 

Sea  Level. — An  aneroid  barometer  for  reading  weather  conditions 
must  be  corrected  for  altitude.  Sea  level  means  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  an  altitude,  corrected  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 


Fio.  51. — A  djagram  showing  the  relation  between  altitude  and  air  pressure. 
Clobourg,  III.,  Lowell,  Neb.,  Spica,  Kan.,  Kanarado,  Kan.,  and  KanGeld, 
Colo. 


give  a  reading  equal  to  the  reading  of  the  barometer  if  the  place  of 
observation  were  at  sea  level  instead  of  at  an  elevation.  The  higher 
we  go  the  less  the  pressure  of  air.  By  referring  to  the  diagram. 
Fig.  51,  air  at  sea  level  will  be  seen  to  have  s  pressure  of  30 
At  B,  Clobourg,  111.,  1000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  barom- 
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eter  reads  28.92  inches.  At  C,  Lowell,  Neb.,  2000  feet  above  sea 
level,  it  reads  27.88  inches.  At  D,  Spica,  Kansas,  3000  feet  above 
sea  level,  it  reads  26.87  inches.  At  E,  Kana- 
rado,  Kansas,  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  it 
reads  25.9  inches.  At  F,  Kanfield,  Colo., 
6000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  barometer 
reads  24.97  inches. 

The  pressure  at  sea  level  ia  not  station- 
ary. The  barometer  has  been  known  to  vary 
from  31.7  inches  to  26.96  inches,  but  its 
average  movement  is  from  28.4  inches  to 
30.3  inches.  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  requires  that  all  barometers  be  cor- 
rected for  sea  level;  for  example,  if  the 
barometer  is  reading  30  inches  at  8ea  level, 
the  corresponding  reading  at  Kanfield,  Colo.,  would  be  24.97  inches, 
but  the  Chief  Forecaster  at  Washington  must  have  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  which  would  represent  the  reading  if  Kanfield,  Colo.,  were 
at  sea  level;  consequently  each  reading  is  reduced  to  sea  level. 

Instead  of  telegraphing  to  Washington  24.97  inches  for  Kanfield, 
or  26.87  inches  for  Spica,  the  local  forecaster  of  each  {dace  would 
send  30  inches  as  the  reading  of  his  barometer. 

Ccnrectimis  for  Elevations  above  Sea  Level.— If  altitude  is 

250  feet  add  0.29  inches  to  barometer  reading. 


Tia.  62.— An  aneroid 
barometer. 
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How  to  "  Set "  Barometers. — If  the  obeerver  is  situated  at  any  point  above 
le^vel,  the  barometer,  unless  corrected,  will  read  lower  than  the  reading 

at  aea  level,  on  account  of  the  lessened  pressure  due  to  altitude. 

After  finding  the  altitude,  and  determining  the  difference,  the  indicating 

hand  of  the  barometer  should  be  lifted  off  the  pin  on  which  it  is  fitted  and 

replaced  at  the  corrected  reading. 

Never  make  this  change  by  means  of  the  small  screw  seen  in  the  back. 

Effect  of  Different  Pressures  of  the  Air. — The  different  pressures 
of  the  atmosphere  produce  movements  of  the  air.  Suppose  the  atmos- 
phere in  our  schoolroom  (effects  of  temperature  on  the  barometer)  is 
heated  to  80°  F.  The  air  would  now  weigh  873  pounds;  but  suppose 
the  air  outside  was  60°  F.  A  volume  of  outside  air  equal  to  the  vol- 
ume of  air  in  the  schoolroom  would  weigh  about  933  pounds  or  60 
pounds  more  than  the  air  in  the  schoolroom.  Every  cubic  foot 
of  air  outside  would  weigh  iV  of  a  pound  more  than  every  cubic 
foot  inside.  This  extra  weight  of  air  would  press  on  the  windows 
and  walls,  trying  to  get  into  the  room.  If  you  should  hold  your 
hand  near  the  window  you  would  feel  the  air  rushing  in  at  the  places 
where  it  does  not  .fit  tightly.  If  you  open  the  window  you  feel  the 
breeze  blowing  in. 

Ventilation. — The  difference  in  pressure  of  the  air  assists  us  to 
ventilate  our  houses.  The  heavy  outside  air  is  allowed  to  rush  in 
and  push  out  the  light,  warm  air  which  has  become  bad.  The 
proper  ventilation  of  rooms  is  very  important.  The  diagram  on 
pag^  179  will  show  the  effects  of  poor  ways  and  good  ways  of  ven- 
tilating oiur  schoolrooms,  as  well  as  our  homes. 

Soil  Ventilation. — The  constantly  changing  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ventilates  the  soil.  When  the  pressure  is  great,  large  quanti- 
ties of  air  are  forced  among  the  soil  particles.  As  the  atmospheric 
pressure  becomes  less,  the  air  expands  and  a  part  of  it  is  forced  out 
of  the  ground. 

Drafts. — If  we  hold  a  piece  of  joss  stick  near  the  draft  of  a  stove, 
we  will  see  the  smoke  rushing  toward  the  opening.  The  air  in  the 
stove  is  heated,  and  is  much  lighter  than  the  air  outside  of  the 
stove.  There  is  a  great  pressure  caused  by  the  cooler  air  outside 
which  presses  the  hot  air  and  smoke  up  the  chimney.  More  will  be 
said  about  the  use  of  the  difference  in  air  pressure  when  we  study 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  our  homes. 
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Winds. — Make  a  amall  pin-wheel  and  hold  it  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  or  a  kerosene  lamp,  high   enougfa  bo  it  will    not    bum. 
.  .  The  rising  air  currente  will 

cause  the  pin-wheel  to  turn. 
The  heated  air  may  be  ob- 
served rising  it  the  light  is  be- 
tween you  and  the  window. 
Often,  heated  air  may  be  dis- 
cerned rising  over  radiators 
and  stoves.  If  the  lamp  is 
very  large,  smoke  from  a  joss 

^     -«      ,^-  ■     I    -  J      T1.V    J      .1.     •    stick  held  on  the  side  near 

Fia.  fiSo.— Ongin  of  winda.    Why  does  the  air 

iitl,,l,ri«t  Why  does  the  «iir  at  e.e  fall?  Why   ^he  bottom  wiU  show  that 

(loe8theairate,emoTetowaTdtheheat«dan«7  cold  air  is  rushing  in  and 

pushing  the  heated  air  up. 

As  this  heated  air  jiaes  it  takes  a  counter  clockwise  spiral  form 

much  like  the  way  we  see  water  running  out  of  a  sink  at  home. 

If  you  could  see  the  air  as  you  can  see  water  it  would  seem 
like  the  Whirlpool  Rapida  of 
Niagara — all  swirls,  pockets, 
vortexes  and  curhng  eddies. 
The  inclined  rock  bottom  of 
the  Niagara  below  the  falls 
makes  the  Whirlpool  Rapids 
what  they  are.  But  the  vor- 
texes and  currents  of  the  air 
are  due  to  the  constant  eEForts 
of  the  atmosphere  to  find  ite 
temperature  level. 

Lows  and  Cyclones.— Sup- 
pose the  barometer  reads  lower 
in  Indiana  than  in  any  of  the 
surrounding  states.  Naturally, 
air  from  the  northern,  southern, 
eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  coimtry  would  rush  in,  pushing  the  lighter  air  over  Indiana  up- 
ward.   Even  a  small  differenoe  in  the  reading  erf  the  bamiDeter  would 
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mean  great  pressure.  Every  inch  of  mercury  pressure  (on  bar^ 
ometer]  is  equal  to  about  .49  pound  per  square  inch,  so  that  in  the 
diagram  weather  map,  next  page,  the  difference  in  the  pressure  be- 
tween Florida  and  Ohio  would  be  about  ^  pound  per  square  inch  or 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Between  what  other 
places  would  there  be  such  pressure?  Suppose  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure was  only  .5  of  an  inch,  2  inches,  1  inch? 

How  much  difference  in  the  pressure  per  square  foot  would  there 
be  between  places  having  a  difference  of  2  inches  mercury  pres- 
sure?    How  many  pounds  per  square  mile? 

These  great  eddies  or  swirls  in  the  atmosphere  are  known  as 
"  cyclones  "  and  "  anticyclones."  The  eddies,  hlindreds  of  miles 
in  diameter,  move  eastward  bodily  across  the  country  at  an  average 
speed  of  something  hke  500  to  1000  miles  a  day.  While  they  are 
near  us,  we  generally  have  strong  winds;  as  they  move  away,  the 
winds  subside.  Cyclonic  areas  are  those  in  which  the  air  moves 
around  toward  a  region  of  low  pressure.  Anticyclonic  areas  are 
areas  in  which  the  air 
moves  outward  from  a  re- 
gion of  high  pressure. 
(Refer  to  diagram.)  In 
our  latitudes  cyclones  and 
anticyclones  succeed  each 
other  every  two  or  three 
days. 

How  the  Cyclones 
Affect  the  Direction  of 
lAXMl  Winds.— The  wind 
in  Michigan  will  blow 
toward  *bs  low  area  which 

is  marked  on  the  weather  map.  Fig.  54a  and  6  as  a  low.  This  wind 
would  be  called  the  north  wind.  Florida  would  get  a  southeast 
wind.     New  Jersey  would  get  an  east  wind. 

If  the  low  passed  south  of  New  Jersey  the  people  of  that  State 
would  get  a  northeast  wind.  If  the  low  went  north  of  the  State, 
a  southeast  wind  would  blow,  shifting  as  the  low  moved. 

How  Low  Affects  Weather. — As  the  winds  come  in  from  over 


FiQ.  64.— Photograph  of  a  distant  tornado. 
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large  bodies  of  water,  a  great  deal  of  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the 
air.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  it  is  easy  to  see  that  easterly  winds 
bring  rain,  while  westerly  winds  bring  fair  weather. 

The  low  over  New  Jersey  shows  how  the  air  rushing  in  from  over 
the  ocean,  laden  with  water  vapor,  rises  and  mixes  with  the  colder 
air.  The  moist  air  in  turn  cools  off,  and  is  forced  to  drop  its  moisture 
as  rain. 

Find  other  parts  of  the  country  which  would  look  for  storm 
winds  from  different  points  of  the  compass. 

How  to  Tell  the  Velocity  of  the  Wind.— The  tables  are  given 
below  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 


Average 

Force. 

DensMtion. 

Miles  per 
Hour. 

Pressure  in 

Pounds  per 

Square  Foot. 

Effect. 

0 

Calm 

Oto    3 
3  to    8 

.01 
.25 

No  movement  of  leaves  or  smoke. 

1 

Light  air 

Slight  movement  of  leaves  and 

smoke  turned  from  vertical. 

2 

Light  breexe. . . 

8  to  13 

.6 

Moves  small  branches. 

3 

Gentle  breexe. . 

13  to  18 

1.4 

Blows  up  dust,  moves  the  me- 
dium-sized branches. 

4 

Moderate 

breexe 

18  to  23 

2.6 

Moves  large  branches. 

5 

Fresh  breeze  .  . 

23  to  28 

3 

Swajrs  trees. 

6 

Strong  breeze. . 

28  to  34 

5 

Sways  trees  and  breaks  small 
branches. 

7 

Moderate  gale . 

34  to  40 

7 

Bends  small  trees  over. 

8 

Fresh  gale .... 

40  to  48 

10 

Breaks  small  trees  down. 

9 

Strong  gale 

48  to  56 

15 

Breaks  ofif  large  branches. 

10 

Whole  gale. .  . . 

56  to  65 

19 

Blows  off  bricks  from  exposed 
chimneys,  and  shingles  from 
roofs. 

11 

Storm 

65  to  75 

26 

Uproots  trees,  blows  down  frail 
houses. 

12 

Hurricane 

Over  75 

31 

Prostrates  everything. 

Wind  blowing  over  100.  miles  per  hour  would  have  a  pressure  of 
over  50  pounds  per  square  foot. 


ee 
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To  determine  the  pressure  of  the  air  current,  multiply  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  feet  per  second  by  .0023. 
This  scale  is  sometimes  used: 


Name. 


Calm 

Light 

Gentle .  .  . . 
Fresh 

Brisk 

High 

Gale 

Storm 

Hurricane . 


BiiilM  per  Hour. 


0 

1  to2 
3  to  5 
6  to  14 

15  to  24 
25  to  39 
40  to  59 
60  to  79 
80  upwards 


Apparent  Eflfect. 


No    visible    horizontal    motion    to    inanimate 

matter. 
Causes  smoke  to  move  from  the  vertical. 
Moves  leaves  on  trees. 
Moves  small  branches  of  trees  and  blows    up 

dust. 
Good  sailing  breeze,  makes  whitecaps. 
Sways  trees  and  breaks  small  branches. 
Dangerous  for  sailing  vessels. 
Prostrates  exposed  trees  and  frail  houses. 
Prostrates  everything. 


STANDARD  TABLE 


Force  in 

Pressure  in 

Deecription. 

MUesperHr. 

Ft.  per  Min. 

Ft.  per  Sec. 

Lbs.  per 
Sq.  Ft. 

Lbs.  per 
Sq.  Ft. 

Scarcely  perceptible 

1 

88 

1.47 

.005 

.0049 

Just  perceptible . . . 

2 

176 

2.93 

.020' 

.0195 

3 

264 

4.4 

.044 

.0460 

Gentle  breeze 

4 

352 

5.87 

.079 

.0807 

5 

440 

7.33 

.123 

.1251 

Pleasant  breeze  . . . 

10 

880 

14.67 

.492 

.4957 

15 

1320 

22.0 

1.107 

1.1184 

Brisk  gale 

20 

1760 

29.3 

1.968 

2.0095 

25 

2200 

36.6 

3.075 

3. 1153 

High  wind 

30 

2640 

44.0 

4.428 

4.6618 

35 

3080 

51.3 

6.027 

6.0700 

Very  high  wind  . . . 

40 

3520 

58.6 

7.872 

7.9195 

45 

3960 

66.0 

9.963 

9.9875 

Strorm. .  . .  , 

50 
60 

4400 
5280 

73.3 
88.0 

12.300 
17.712 

12.3802 

Great  storm 

17.8189 

70 

6160 

102.7 

24.108 

24.25M 

Hurricane 

80 

7040 

117.3 

31.488 

31.6700 

100 

8800 

>  146.6 

49.200 

49.4854 
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anemo  meter? 


1.  Why  does  smoke  from  a  chimney  fall  toward  the  ground 
before    a    storm? 

2.  Why  is  air  full  of  water  vapor  lighter  than  dry  air? 

3.  About  bow  much  force  would  a  storm  wind  exert  on  you? 

4.  How  high  will  water  riae  in  a  pump? 
Why? 

5.  If  water  will  rise  only  about  30  feet  in 
a  pump,  how  is  it  possible  to  get  water  from 
a  well  which  has  been  drilled  to  the  depth  of 
100  feet? 

6.  Is  smoke  pushed  or  pulled  up  a  chimney? 

7.  Why  do  balloons  rise?  When  will  a 
balloon  stop  rising? 

8.  Why  will  a  fireplace  or  stove  smoke 
when  the  fire  is  first  started? 

9.  How  could  the  smoking  be  prevented? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  draft  in  a 
chimney? 

11.  Why  do  tall  chimneys  have  a  better  draft  than  short  chimneys? 

12.  What  is  the  best  way  to  air  out  a  room? 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER 

Isobars  and  Isotherms.— The  different  stations  send  to  Washington 
each  day  their  reading  of  the  barometer.  Lines  called  isobars  are 
drawn  through  the  places  where  the  barometric  pressures  are  the 
same.  If  the  hnes  are  close  together  tiierc  is  a  great  difference 
oS  pressure.  Such  a  low  is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  wind. 
If  the  lines  are  far  apart  the  opposite  is  true.  Sometimes  such 
lows  die  out  entirely.  At  other  times  they  develop  into  vigorous 
Btorma.  These  irregularities  are  rare,  but  when  they  do  happen, 
they,  of  course,  upset  the  weather  forecast.  The  lows  travel  on 
the  average  from  500  to  1000  miles  per  day. 

The  heavy  Unes  are  called  isotherms,  They  run  through  places 
of  equal  temperatures. 

Floor  or  TtU  Weatbec  Haps. — A  very  helpful  way  to  study  the  we&ther 
eoaditioiu  is  to  have  a  map  Diade  of  linoleum  large  enough  to  place  on  the 
floor,     ilach  floor  roapa  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  amount.     Round  discs 
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vith  concentric  circles  may  be  uaed  for  lows  and  highs.  Black  diaca  vith 
white  circles  represent  the  highs,  nnd  white  discs  with  black  circles  the  lows. 
If  five  minutes  of  each  period  are  used  to  arrange  the  discs  aeeording  to  the 
weather  map,  predictions  may  be  easily  made. 

There  should  be  three  kinds  of  discs,  some  with  the  isobars  clooe  together, 
some  far  apart,  and  some  of  medium  separation.     There  should  also  be  diBCa 


High,  much  Wind.      Low,  tittle  wind.       Low,  with  wind.      Low,  much  wind. 


Fio.  57. — A  floor  map  for  weather  prediction.  The  low  with  light  lines  shows 
where  the  low  with  the  dark  lines  was  the  day  before.  All  the  highs  and 
lows  for  to-day  and  the  day  before  should  be  placed  on  the  floor  map 
each  day  according  to  the  U.  S.  Weather  Map.  The  action  of  highs  and 
lows  according  to  direction  and  speed  may  be  easily  studied. 


a  the  map  at  the  same  time 
■  low  traveled  from  one  day 


marked  "Yesterday"  which  should  be  placed  c 
to  show  the  direction  and  distance  the  high  o 
to  the  next. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  map  on  the  wall  as  a  bulletin  board.     This 
is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  not  placed  in  true  directions,  north  and  south. 

Directions  of  Winds. — When  the  wind  sets  in  from  points  be- 
tween south  and  southeast,    and   the   barometer  falls   steadily,   a 
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storm  is  approaching  from  the  west  or  northwest;  and  its  oenter 
wi&  p«aB  near  or  to  the  north  of  the  observer  within  twelve  to 
twenty-€om'  homs,  with  winds  shifting  to  northwest,  by  way  of 
southwest  and  west.  Place  a  round  disc  on  the  map  northwest  of 
your  State.  Air  is  blowing  in  toward  the  center  of  the  disc;  or  a 
low  is  passing  over  your  State  from  the  southeast  toward  the 
northwest. 

When  the  wind  sets  in  from  points  between  east  and  northeast, 
and  the  barometer  falls  steadily,  a  storm  is  approaching  from  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  its  center  will  pass  near  to  the  south  of 
the  observer  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  with  winds  shift- 
ing to  northwest  by  way  of  north.  The  rapidity  of  the  storm's 
approach,  and  its  intensity,  will  be  indicated  by  the  rate  and  the 
amount  of  the  fall  in  the  barometer. 

General  Indications. 

Babometer  Rising 

1.  A  gradual  but  steady  rise  indicates  settled  fair  weather. 

2.  A  very  slow  rise  from  a  }ow  point  is'  usually  associated  with 
ingh  winds  and  dry  weather. 

3.  A  rapid  rise  indicates  clear  weather  and  high  winds.  The 
barometer  rises  for  northerly  wind  (including  from  northwest,  by 
llie  norihj  to  eastward),  for  dry  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  more  than  one  of  these  changes — except  on  a  few  occasions  when 
nun,  liail  or  snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

Babometer  Falling 

4.  A  gradual  but  steady  fall  indicates  unsettled  or  wet  weather. 

5.  A  very  slow  fall  from  a  high  point  is  usually  connected  with 
wet  and  unpleasant  weather,  without  much  wind. 

6.  A  sudden  fall  indicates  a  sudden  shower,  or  high  winds,  or 
both. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind  (including  from  southeast 
by  the  aovih  to  the  westward),  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes — except  on  few  occasions  when 
moderaJte  wind  with  rain  (or  snow)  comes  from  the  northward. 

*'  Veering  "  wind  is  a  wind  that  moves  from  left  to  right;  i.e., 
^  doekwise.'' 
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If  the  wind  shifts  the  opposite  way,  the  change  is  called  ''  back- 
ing/' indicating  the  approach  of  another  storm. 

"  When  the  wind  veers  against  the  sun. 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  'twill  run." 

Weather  Forecast. 

For  Falling  Barometer  For  Rising  Barometer 

Barometer 
Reading. 

30.8-31  Continued  cool,  warmer  Southeast  rains  with  high  winds. 

and  cloudy  to-morrow. 
•  30.5-30.8       Fair    and    warmer,    fol-  Clear  to-night,  and  continued  cool 

lowed  by  wind  and  rain.  with  moderate  winds. 
30 . 2-30 . 6       Storm    brewing    in    the  Generally  fair,  probably  cool  to-day, 

direction  of  the  wind.  with  variable  winds. 
29 . 9-30 . 2       Cloudy  and  warmer,  f ol-  Fair,  with  brisk  winds,  which  will 

lowed  by  unsettled.  diminish. 
29.6-29.9       Unsettled,    increasing  Fair,  with  fresh  winds  to-night  and 

winds  and  warmer.  to-morrow. 
29.3-29.6       Clearing,    slight    squall.  High  winds,  with  cool  wave,   pre- 

fair  and  cooler  to-morrow.  ceded  by  squall. 
29.0-29.3       Clearing,  with  high  wind,  Clearing,  with  high  winds  and  cool 

accompanied     by    squalls  wave. 

and  cooler. 
28 . 7-29         Stormy.  Increasing  winds  followed  by  colder 

weather. 
28 . 4-28 . 7       ^''ery  stormy. 

m 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  WEATHER 

Barometer  Rising 

Below  30°  F Cold  wave. 

Between  30**  and  40°  F Freezing. 

Between  40°  and  50°  F Probable  frost. 

Between  50°  and  6J°  F Cooler. 

Above  60°  F Warm  with  cool  nights. 

Barometer  Falling 

Below  30°  F Snow  storm. 

Between  30°  and  40°  F Rain  or  snow. 

Between  40°  and  50°  F Rain  storm. 

Between  50°  and  60°  F Heavy  rains. 

Above  60°  F Showers. 
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WINDS 

Babometeb  Rising 

S.  to  S.W. 
Barometer    30.0  inches,   or   below, 
and  rising  slo^y. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer    30.10   to  30.20  inches, 
steady. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer    30.10   to  30.20   inches, 
rising  rapidly. 

Going  to  W. 
Barometer   29.80  inches,  or  below, 
and  rising  rapidly. 

Between  N.  and  E. 
Barometer  risijig. 

Between  S.W.  and  S. 
Barometer  rising. 


Clearing  within  a  few  hours,  and 
continued  fair  for  next  few  days. 

Fair,   with   slight   temperature 
changes. 

Fair,    followed    within    forty-eight 
hours  with  warmer  and  rain. 

Clearing  and  colder. 


Weather  turning  cooler. 


Weather  probably  warmer  to-mor- 
row, but  cloudy. 


WINDS 
Babometer  Falling 
S.  to  E. 
Barometer    29.8  inches  and   below 
tnd  falling  rapidly. 

S.  to  S.E. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2  inches,  falling 
rapidly. 

S.  to  S.E. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2  inches,  falling 
slowly. 

E.  to  N.E. 
Barometer    30.10    and    above    and 
falling  slowly  (winter). 

E.  to  N.E. 
Barometer    30.10   and    above    and 
falling  slowly  (sunt^mer). 

E.  to  N.E. 
Barometer  30.10  inches  and  above 
and  falling  rapidly  (summer). 


Severe  storm  of  rain  (in  summer) 
or  snow  (in  winter)  imminent,  clear- 
ing and  colder  in  24  hours. 

Rain  in  18  to  24  hours. 


Rain  in  about  24  hours. 


Rain  or  snow  within  24  hours. 


With   light   winds;     rain   may   not 
fall  for  several  days. 

Rain    probable    within    12    to    24 
hours. 
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E.  to  N.E. 
Barometer   30.10   and   above   and 
falling  rapidly  (winter). 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  above  30.2  inches  and 
falling  slowly. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2  inches  and 
falling  rapidly. 

S.W.  to  N.W. 
Barometer  30.1  to  30.2  inches  and 
falling  slowly. 

S.E.  to  N.E. 
30  and  below  and  falling  rapidly. 

S.E.  to  N.E. 
30  and  below  and  falling  slowly. 

E.  to  N. 
Barometer    29.8   or   below,    falling 
rapidly. 

S.E.  to  S.W. 
With  barometer  falling. 

N.  and  E. 
With  barometer  falling. 


Rain  or  snow,  with  increasing  wind, 
especially  if  wind  is  from  N.E. 

Slowly  rising  temperature  and  fair 
for  48  hours. 

Warmer,  with  rain  in  from  18  to 
24  hours. 


Warmer,  with  rain  in  from  24  to 
36  hours. 

Rain,  with  high  winds,  followed  in 
24  hours  by  clearing  and  cooler. 

Rain  for  one  or  two  da3rs. 

Severe  N.E.  gales  and  heavy  rains 
or  snow,  followed  in  winter  by  cold 
wave. 

Storm  coming  from  W.  or  NiW.» 
followed  by  cooler  and  W.  to  N.W. 
winds. 

Storm  coming  from  S.  or  S.W., 
followed  by  cooler  and  N.  to  N.W. 
winds. 

World  Winds. — The  air  at  the  equator  becomes  heated  and  rises, 
while  cold  air  from  the  north  blows  toward  the  equator  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rising  air.  The  air  moving  from  the  north  wiU  become 
heated  and  begin  to  rise  near  latitude  30  degrees,  joining  the  warm 
air  coming  up  from  the  equator  on  its  way  to  the  north.  A  part  of 
the  air  coming  up  from  the  equator  will  become  cold,  and  flow 
downward,  joining  the  cold  air  going  toward  the  equator  at  lat- 
itude 30°. 

These  places  on  the  earth's  surface  are  called  "  horse  latitudes." 

Here  air  has  an  upward  and  downward  movement,  and  there  is  no  steady 
horizontal  wind.  The  term  horse  latitude  was  apphed  by  sailors  in  the  daye 
of  sailing  vessels  which  carried  horses  from  New  England  to  the  West  *    " 
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aida  were  delayed  by  calms  for  a  long  time,  fresh  water  would  give  out  and 
•  lulora  irould  be  forced  to  throw  the  horBcs  overboard. 


Belts  of  Calms. - 
ad  cold  air  falling. 


-At  the  equator  warm  air  te  continually  rising 
There  is  no  current  of  air  blowing  horizontally. 


Fig.  58. — A  place  od  the  Earth's  surface  where  Air  is  riaiog. 

Soch  a  condition  causes  a  region  of  calms  about  100  milea  on  each 
aide  of  the  equator.  Why  was  this  so  troublesome  to  sailors  years 
ago?  Why  are  not  sea 
captains  annoyed  with  the 
belt  of  calms  to-day? 

Trade  Winds.— The  air 
flowing  toward  the  equator 
causes  very  steady  winds, 
called  trade  winds.  Winds 
blowing  from  the  equator 
aie  called  anti-trade  winds. 
As  air  approaches  the 
eqaator,  it  becomes 
warmer  and,  of  course, 
holds  more  moisture.  For 
this  reason  the  trade  wind 
area  is  known  as  the  clear- 
weather  belt. 

The  Prevailing  Wester-     Fig.  59.— The  wind  belts  on  the  rotating  earth. 
Het. — Between   the   horse 
latitudeB  and  the  poles  the  winds  take  a  westerly  direction  because 
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of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Pour  a  small  amount  of  water  at  the 
north  end  of  a  revolving  globe.  The  rotation  of  the  globe  causes 
the  water  to  run  in  a  stream  in  a  westerly  direction  above  the 
equator,   and   easterly  below   the   equator. 


Fio.  60. — The  wind  syBtetns  of  the  world. 


See  Breezes  and  Land  Breezes. — During  the  day  the  earth 
becomes  warmer  than  the  water.  The  air  over  the  earth  rises,  while 
the  cooler  air  from  over  the  ocean  rushes  in  toward  the  laud,  causing 
sea  breezes.  At  night  the  opposite  condition  is  true,  as  the  land 
cools  oEF  much  faster  than  the  water. 

Monsoons. — Monsdons  are  winds  which  blow  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  heated  lands  toward  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Such 
winds  blow  from  May  to  October.  During  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year  the  land  is  cooler  than  the  water  and  the  wind  blows  toward 
the  ocean. 

Tornadoes. — Tornadoes  are  immense  whirlwinds  which  are  caused 
by  overheated  conditions.     They  are  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
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an  inverted  cone  cloud  mass.  The  funnel  shape  is  due  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  winds  around  a  central  point. 

The  influence  of  tornadoes  is  felt  only  over  limited  areas,  but  the 
high  wind  velocity,  sometimes  exceeding  100  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  extremely  low  barometric  pressures  that  attend  them  make 
them  very  destructive. 

Why  a  Kite  Remains  Up  in  the  Air.  A  kite  remaining  high  in 
the  air  is  an  example  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  motion. 
In  flying  a  kite  a  boy  will  run  against  the  wind  in  order  to  make 
enough  pressure  to  force  the  kite  upward,  since  near  the  earth  the 
trees,  buildings  and  hills  interfere  with  a  constant  pressure  of  the 
atmospheric  current  in  a  horizontal  direction.  After  the  kite  has 
risen  to  a  height,  above  the  objects  which  interfere  with  the  wind, 
it  will  remain  in  about  the  same  position. 

Experiment  for  Studying  the  Pressure  of  the  Upper  Current — Some  idea 
of  the  pressure  of  the  moving  air  current  may  be  obtained  by  flying  a  kite 
which  has  a  known  number  of  square  feet  of  surface.  Attach  a  spring  balance 
to  the  end  of  the  string.  Make  a  series  of  readings  for  10  or  15  minutes,  noting 
whether  the  pressure  of  this  current  remains  constant. 

What  is  the  pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  surface  of  the  kite? 

Questions 

1.  Fill  a  sink  or  hand  basin  with  water.  Place  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  any  material  which  will  float,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  PuB 
the  stopper. 

Which  way  does  the  water  run  out  of  the  sink  or  basin?  Clock* 
wise  or  counter-clockwise?  Does  it  run  in  the  same  direction 
every  time  you  try  it?  Why  does  the  water  take  a  spiral  motion? 
Which  way  would  the  water  run  out  in  the  southern  hemisphere? 

2.  If  a  low  is  in  Iowa,  which  way  will  the  wind  blow  in  North 
Dakota,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Wisconsin? 

3.  Why  is  there  always  a  wind  near  a  large  fire? 

4.  What  winds  bring  rain  to  your  section  of  the  country? 

5.  Why  do  people  at  the  center  of  a  low  feel  no  wind  blowing? 

6.  Why  does  the  barometer  drop  as  a  low  approaches? 

7.  How  are  we  able  to  determine  whether  the  low  will  pass 
directly  ov^  us,  south  of  us,  north  of  us? 


rr^jaCa-'jn"! 


Atmosphere  as  we  have  learned  has  weicht  and  will  exert  pressure.  A  repre- 
acnta  &  plane  or  wing  jwiSHing  Ihrough  tlic  air.  At  B  tlio  air  i.s  heinR  separated 
bjr  the  forward  motion  of  the  plane.  At  C  the  nir  is  compreps^Hl  giving  a  lifting 
force  to  the  plane  wbile  at  D  the  air  is  miU'li  rarelinl,  a  piirtial  vacuum  being 
foraied  which  ovenwines  the  air  prcwnire  on  the  tup  of  the  wiiiK  or  pliine,  ll  will 
then  be  seen  that  tiie  pres-turc  of  the  air  against  the  main  wing  siirfaceH  eniibles 
Uw  aen>plane  tci  fly,  the  pressure  t>eing  supplied  by  the  speed  at  which  the  iiero- 
plute  is  driven  by  the  propeller. 


WiDd  guMta  and  eddiet  are  caused  by  obstaclefl  in  the  path  of  the  moving  air. 
Uw  niuBtratian  thows  how  buildings  cause  dangerous  places  for  an  aeroplane  ti> 


An  Aerial  Cascade  is  causpd  by  the  rebounding  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  &  8tMp 
full  over  ft  plilT  or  other  formation.  The  aviator  must  remain  above  the  eddipe 
and  counter  currents  produced,  as  grave  dangers  result  ia  entering  air  eo  disturbed. 


il  wiad  eddlM  fonn  betow  the  crest  o(  bilU.      It  is  easy  to  see  how 
la  auch  cunents  would  be  to  nn  aeroplaDe. 


encountered   near  cliffs  or  atcep  horrcn  slopes.      During 
ntorma  these  cataracts  are  very  dungerous  und  landing  inade  in  them  are 
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8.  Why  are  cyclones  called  lows? 

9.  Why  are  anticyclones  called  highs? 

10.  Why  does  a  kite  remain  in  the  air? 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  WEATHER 

Weather  Signals. — The  following  weather  signals  are  used  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  white  flag,  72  inches  by  72  inches,  alone,  indicates  fair  weather. 

A  blue  flag,  72  inches  by  72  inches,  alone,  indicates  rain  or  snow. 

A  blue  and  white  flag  (white  part  72  inches  by  36  inches,  blue 
part  72  inches  by  36  inches)  indicates  local  rain  or  snow. 

A  white  flag  with  a  black  center  (white  part  72  inches  by  72 
inches,  black  part  in  center  24  inches  by  24  inches)  indicates  cold 
wave. 

A  black  triangular  flag,  45  inches  at  the  base  and  72  inches  long, 
18  used  to  denote  temperature. 

A  white  flag,  with  a  black  triangular  flag  above  it,  indicates 
fair  and  warmer. 

A  white  flag,  with  a  black  triangular  flag  below  it,  indicates 
fair  and  colder. 

A  blue  flag,  with  a  black  triangular  flag  above  it,  indicates  rain 
or  snow,  and  warmer. 

A  blue  flag,  with  a  black  triangular  flag  below  it,  indicates  rain 
or  snow,  and  colder. 

A  blue  and  white  flag,  with  a  triangular  black  flag  above  it, 
indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  and  warmer. 

A  blue  and  white  flag,  with  a  triangular  black  flag  below  it, 
indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  and  colder. 

The  following  signal  flags  are  used  for  small  craft,  storm  and  hurri- 
cane warnings. 

Small  Craft  Warning. — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately 
strong  winds  are  expected. 

Storm  Warning. — A  red  flag  with  a  black  center  indicates  that 
a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected. 

The  pennants  displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  wind:  white,  westerly  (from  southwest  to  north);  red,  easterly 
(from  northeast  to  south).     The  pen.^ant  above  the  flag  indicates 
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that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadraats; 
below,  from  the  southerly  quadrants. 

By  night,  a  red  Ught  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white 
light  below  a  red  light,  westerly  winds. 

Hurricane  Warning. — Two  red  flags  with  black  centers,  displayed 
one  above  the  other,  indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  or  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and  dangerous  storms 
which  occasionally  move  across  the  lakes  and  northern  Atlantic  coast. 

No  night  small  craft  or  hurricane  warnings  are  displayed. 

Recording  the  Amount  of  Cloudiness. — If  the  sky  is  ^  or  less 
covered  with  clouds,  the  day  is  called  clear;  tV  to  t^j  partly  clouded;. 
A  and  over,  cloudy. 
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Other  Sicns. — Spiden  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes.  Every 
twenty-four  hours  the  spider  makes  some  alteration  in  its  web  to  suit  the 
weather.  When  a  high  wind  or  heavy  rain  threatens,  the  spider  may  be  seen 
taking  in  sail,  shortening  the  rope  filaments  that  sustain  the  web  structure. 
If  the  storm  is  to  be  unusuaUy  severe  or  of  long  duration,  the  ropes  are 
strengthened,  as  well  as  shortened. 

On  the  contrary,  when  you  see  the  spider  lengthening  the  slender  fila^ 
menta,  it  is  certain  that  calm,  fine  weather  has  set  in,  the  duration  of  which 
may  be  measured  by  their  elongation.  When  the  spider  sits  quiet  and  dull  in 
the  middle  of  its  web,  rain  is  not  far  off.  If  it  be  active,  however,  and  coiv- 
tinues  so  during  a  shower,  the  rain  will  be  of  brief  duration,  and  sunshine  wil 
follow.  When  you  see  the  spiders  coming  out  of  the  wails  more  freely  thai 
usual,  you  may  be  sure  that  rain  is  near. 

Leech  Barometer. — If  there  is  an  aquarium  in  the  school  room  the 
following  material  will  be  found  an  interesting  addition  to  this  work. 

Leeches  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  weather  changes.  Fill  a  jar  with  pure 
water  and  cover  the  opening  with  mushn,  after  placing  a  leech  inside.  During 
fine  weather  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  When  rain 
is  coming,  it  climbs  to  the  upper  part  and  seems  generally  unsettled.  At 
the  coming  of  wind  or  thunder,  it  becomes  extraordinarily  active,  moving 
rapidly  about  and  scarcely  sta3ring  in  one  place  for  ten  seconds. 

Frog  Barometer. — The  same  kind  of  a  jar  that  was  used  for  the  leech  may 
be  uaed  for  the  frog  barometer.  In  this  case  a  small  wooden  ladder  should 
be  ueed,  and  the  water  in  the  jar  should  not  come  beyond  the  third  step. 
When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  fine  and  dry,  the  frog  remains  below  the 
water  most  of  the  time.  At  the  approach  of  rain  it  climbs  up  the  ladder,  and 
■ts  entirely  out  of  the  water;  as  the  weather  becomes  clear,  it  returns  to  the 
water.     In  both  barometers,  change  the  water  at  least  once  a  week. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  approaching  rain? 

2.  How  are  people  who  are  troubled  with  rheumatism  or  neural- 
gia affected  by  the  weather? 

3.  What  weather  flags  would  you  use  to-day? 

Questions  for  Investigation 

1.  How  are  you  physically  conscious  of  an  approaching  storm? 
What  conditioiis  of  the  air  make  you  feel  the  approaching  storm? 
How  long  before  the  arrival  of  a  storm  are  you  able  to  predict 

Hs  approach? 

2.  From  what  directions  does  the  wind  usually  blow  before  a 
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Above  the  rest,  the  sun  who  never  lies, 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies; 
For  if  he  rise,  unwilling,  to  his  race, 
Clouds  on  his  brow  and  spots  upon  his  face, 
Or  if  through  mist  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams. 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day  and  southern  rain. 
Fatal  to  fruits,  and  flocks  and  promised  grain. 

Dew  and  fog  indicate  fine  weather. 

''Evening  red  and  morning  gray;  two  sure  signs  of  one  fine  day.^ 

Weather  Lore 

"  When  the  wind  veers  against  the  sim, 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  'twill  run." 

"  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
'Tis  good  for  neither  man  or  beast." 

"If  hoar-frost  comes  on  mornings  twain, 
The  third  day  surely  will  have  rain." 

"  If  clouds  look  as  if  scratched  by  a  hen, 
Get  ready  to  reef  your  topsails  then.' 

"  Mackerel  sky,  mackerel  sky. 
Not  long  wet,  nor  yet  long  dry." 


}i 


''  If  the  sun  goes  pale  to  bed, 
'Twill  rain  to-morrow,  it  is  said. 


» 


"  Long  foretold,  long  last, 
Short  notice,  soon  past. 


tt 


"  Evening  red  and  morning  gray. 
Help  the  traveler  on  his  way." 

"  When  the  glass  falls  low,  prepare  for  a  blow, 
When  it  rises  high,  let  all  your  kites  fly." 

"An  evening  gray  and  morning  red, 
Will  send  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed." 

"  Mackerel  sky  and  mare's  tails. 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails." 
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Otber  Sicns. — Spiden  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes.  Every 
twenty-four  hours  the  spider  makes  some  alteration  in  its  web  to  suit  the 
weather.  When  a  high  wind  or  heavy  rain  threatens,  the  spider  may  be  seen 
taking  in  sail,  shortening  the  rope  filaments  that  sustain  the  web  structure. 
If  the  storm  is  to  be  unusuaUy  severe  or  of  long  duration,  the  ropes  are 
strengthened,  as  well  as  shortened. 

On  the  contrary,  when  you  see  the  spider  lengthening  the  slender  fila^ 
ments,  it  is  certain  that  calm,  fine  weather  has  set  in,  the  duration  of  which 
may  be  measured  by  their  elongation.  When  the  spider  sits  quiet  and  dull  in 
the  middle  of  its  web,  rain  is  not  far  off.  If  it  be  active,  however,  and  coiv- 
tinues  so  during  a  shower,  the  rain  will  be  of  brief  duration,  and  sunshine  wil 
follow.  When  you  see  the  spiders  coming  out  of  the  walls  more  freely  that 
usual,  you  may  be  sure  that  rain  is  near. 

Leech  Barometer. — If  there  is  an  aquarium  in  the  school  room  the 
following  material  will  be  found  an  interesting  addition  to  this  work. 

Leeches  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  weather  changes.  Fill  a  jar  with  pure 
water  and  cover  the  opening  with  muslin,  after  placing  a  leech  inside.  During 
fine  weather  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  When  rain 
is  coming,  it  climbs  to  the  upper  part  and  seems  generally  unsettled.  At 
the  coming  of  wind  or  thunder,  it  becomes  extraordinarily  active,  moving 
rapidly  about  and  scarcely  staying  in  one  place  for  ten  seconds. 

Frog  Barometer. — The  same  kind  of  a  jar  that  was  used  for  the  leech  may 
be  used  for  the  frog  barometer.  In  this  case  a  small  wooden  ladder  should 
be  used,  and  the  water  in  the  jar  should  not  come  beyond  the  third  step. 
When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  fine  and  dry,  the  frog  remains  below  the 
water  most  of  the  time.  At  the  approach  of  rain  it  chmbs  up  the  ladder,  and 
mts  entirely  out  of  the  water;  as  the  weather  becomes  clear,  it  returns  to  the 
water.     In  both  barometers,  change  the  water  at  least  once  a  week. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  approaching  rain? 

2.  How  are  people  who  are  troubled  with  rheumatism  or  neural- 
gia affected  by  the  weather? 

3.  What  weather  flags  would  you  use  to-day? 

Questions  for  Investigation 

1.  How  are  you  physically  conscious  of  an  approaching  storm? 
What  conditioDs  of  the  air  make  you  feel  the  approaching  storm? 
How  long  before  the  arrival  of  a  storm  are  you  able  to  predict 
its  approach? 

2.  Frolic  what  directions  does  the  wind  usually  blow  before  a 
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storm?    From  what  directions  does  the  wind  usually  blow  after  a 
storm? 

3.  Compare  the  velocity  of  the  wind  just  before,  during  and 
after  a  etorm. 

4.  Compare  the  temperature  before,  after  and  during  a  storm. 

5.  Just  before  a  storm,  is  the  sky  more  or  lesa  cloudy? 

6.  How  does  the  sky  look  after  a  storm? 


BOILING   POINT 

Atmospheric  Pressure  Affects  the  Rate  of  Evaporatioii. — Watar 

evaporates  more  rapidly  in    high  places,  where  the  atmospherie 
pressure  is  low,  than  in  valleys. 

Effect  of  Air  Pressure  on  the  Boiling  of  Water. — The  preasun 
of  the  atmosphere  causes  a  difference  in  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils.  At  sea  level  if  we  fill  a  flaak 
half  full  of  water  and  apply  beat,  the  water 
will  not  begin  to  boil  until  it  baa  reached  a 
temperature  of  about  212°  F.;  but  if  we  hap- 
pen to  live  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  water  will 
boil  at  about  203°  F.  because  Denver  is  over 
6000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  air  preanm 
is  not  so  great.  An  ascent  of  about  596  feet 
produces  a  difference  of  l"  F. 

Water   while   boiling   is   violently  agitated 

by  steam  bubbles  which  are  formed  at  the 

bottom  of  the  flask,  nearest  the  flame.     The 

steam  bubbles  rise  and  burst,  sending  off  steam 

Fia.  63.— The  water    with  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  air. 

m  the  flask  wiu  boil    j„  ^ther  words,  the  pressure  of  steam  at  sea 

more    vigorously  if     ,       ,  ,  ,  , ,  _  ,  ^^ 

ice  ia  used  in  place    '^''*'  '""^*  °^  °^^^  ^^'^  pounds  per  Square  mch, 

of  cold  water  and    *"d  in  Denver  11.4  per  square  inch. 

sponge.  Remove  the  flame  from  under  the  flask, 

quickly   close  it   w^th   a  rubber    stopper   and 

invert  the  flask  on  a  ring  stand.     While  the    water   was   boiling, 

the  steam  forced  out  all  the  air,  leaving  in  the  flask  nothing  but 

steam    and    water.     The  pressure  of  the  steam  keeps   the   water 
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bom  boiling.  Place  a  piece  of  ice  on  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  As 
the  ice  melts,  and  cold  water  runs  down  over  the  flask,  steam  con- 
denses, and  reduces  the  preasure  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Snce  water  boils  more  easily  at  a  low  pressure  than  at  high  pres- 
Bure,  the  water  begins  to  boil  immediately.  Why  does  the  water 
stop  boiling  every  time  the  ice  is  removed? 


^^^^^^^^B  t'         '  ''''P^ 

P^ 

^ffl 

Pio.  64. — How  hot  would  boiling  water  he  on  Pike's  Peak?  In  Donvcr,  Colo.? 
In  Spica,  Kan.?  In  Kanfielil,  Colo.?  In  N>w  York?— thfi  liiKvnnclpr  reatl- 
ing  30  inches  at  sea  level.  How  in  it  jioiwilile  for  uii  aeroiiniit  (o  fell  how 
high  he  iit  above  the  ground  with  a  liitrouii>icr?  Why  irouli]  Mark  Twuin 
telt  how  high  up  in  the  Alpa  he  was  by  "l>oiling  his  thermometer"? 

Boiling  point  varies  about  .88  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  Tor  a 
Tftriation  in  the  barometer 'of  half  an  inch.  Wafer  boils  in  a  prac- 
tical vacuum,  or  when  the  morcury  has  fallen  to  ,24  of  an  inch 
(0.1176  pound  pres-surc),  at  about  40°  F.  which  is  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  water  will  boil. 

At  the  top  of  Mt,  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  which  is  three  miles  high, 
water  boils  at  185°  F.  A  traveler  ooiild  not  boil  eggs  at  the  top  of 
this  mountain,  as  the  white  of  an  egg  will  not  harden  unless  the 
temperature  is  far  in  excess  of  185°  F. 
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"Singing"  of  a  Teakettle. — When  water  is  first  heated,  tiny 
bubbles  of  air,  which  was  diaaolved 
in  the  water,  pass  off.  Steam  bub- 
bles next  appear  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  flask.  They  rise  a  short 
distance  and  condense,  since  the  water 
is  not  as  hot  as  the  bubbles  of  steam. 
This  often  causes  a  noise  which  is 
known  as  the  "  singing  of  a  teakettle." 
Pressure  Cooker. — The  pressure 
cooker  is  designed  to  cook  at  20 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  in  addition 
to  the  atmospheric  {.ressure.  Water 
will  boil  at  a  higher  temperature 
under  such  conditions;  food,  therefore, 
cooks  much  more  quickly. 

The  following  table  will  show  how 
Fia.  65. — Denver  Cooker.  the  boiling-point  i  ises  vt  ith  thepressure: 

At  atmospheric  pressure,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. .    194 
At  atmospheric  pressure,  5000  feet  above  sea  level. . . .   203 

At  atmospheric  pressure,  at  the  sea  level 212 

At  5  pounds  steam  pressure 227 

At  10  pounds  steam  pressure 239 

At  15  pounds  stoani  pressure 250 

At  20  pounds  steam  pressure 259 

At  25  pounds  steam  pressure 267 

BoiUng  Point  of  Different  Substances. — Not  all  sutstancee  boH 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the 
common  substances  which  have  different  boiling  points. 

Fubrcnbf^ 

"Water .'  212" 

Alcohol 172 

Ether 98 

Gasoline 112-140 

Mercury 674 

Sulphur 831 

Kerosene 365-392 
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Other  Tbiiigs  which  Affect  Boiling  Point— Boiling  point  is 
tSect«d  by  the  presence  of  impurities.  If  salt  ia  added  to  water 
it  will  boil  at  a  higher  temperature.  Why  docs  sea  water  boil  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  fresh  water? 

The  rise  in  temperature  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  impurity  added.  This  is  also  true  of  sugar.  Confectioners 
determine  the  amount  of  sugar  in  their  solutions  by  finding  the 
btnling  point. 

Plain  BUgar  syrups:  Fahn-nhrit. 

For  syrup,  11  pounds  to  the  gal 219° 

For  fondant  candies 23(5 

For  fudge  and  other  candies  of  like  nature. , 240 

For  taffy  and  like  hard  candies  to  be  pulled .tOO 

For  clear  brittle  candies,  peanut  brittle,  etc 310 

For  almonds  and  walnut  brittle 31.!> 


The  boiling  point 
of  water  is  higher  in 
■ome  dishes  than  in 
others;  for  example, 
when  the  water  is  boil- 
ing at  about  212°  in  a 
copper  dish,  the  boiling 
point  in  a  glass  flask  is 
about  213°. 

Wexnier*B  "Profile  of 
dia  Atmosphere."  *  —  The 
loweat  dotted  line  (about 
7  mileg  above  the  ground) 
it  "where  the  air  stops 
frowing  colder."  It  is  the 
upper  limit  of  ordinary 
douda,  of  storms,  and  of 
balloon  escenaions  by 
baraan  beings.  Nearly  all 
the  moiature  of  the  at- 
moflphere     lica    below    this 


I. — ^W^ener's  ProBk  of  the  AtmoBphece. 
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level.  Above  this  line  comes  the  second  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  the  strato* 
pfaere  (also  called  the  "isothermal  layer,"  because  a  thermometer  carried 
up  through  it  would  show  little  change  of  temperature,  with  change  of  ele- 
vation). This  layer  has  been  penetrated  by  sounding  balloons,  carrying 
meteorological  apparatus  but  no  human  aeronaut,  aa  far  aa  20  miles  abon 
the  earth.  At  about  SO  miles — the  upper  limit  of  twilight — begins  a  region 
in  which  the  atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen.  Near  the  lower  border 
of  this  region  clouds  of  fine  dust  have  sometimes  been  observed,  shining  by 
reflected  aunlight  on  summer  nights.  These  "noctilucent  clouds"  are  com- 
monly explained  as  the  product  of  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  earth  (they  were 
frequently  seen  after  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa),  but  may  be  of  cosmical  origin. 
Concerning  the  uppermost  regions  of  the  atmosphere  we  have  little  pos- 
itive knowledge.  Above  about  130  miles  from  the  earth  Dr.  Alfred  Wegener, 
the  author  of  this  diagram,  believes  that  n  gas  ("geocoronium"),  much  lighter 
than  hydrogen,  prevails,  to  which  he  attributes  the  characteristic  green  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  higher  auroras.  This  is  hardly  more  than  a  guess  at 
present. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  water  boil  more  easily  on  aome  days  than  on  others? 

2.  Why  do  people  say  "  it  is  going  to  rain,"  when  the  "  kettle 
boils  easy." 

3.  How  could  one  tell  the  height  of  a  place  by  finding  the  tem- 
perature of  boiUng  water  ? 

4.  Why  will  a  heavy  cover  over  a  dish  cause  vegetables  to  cook 
more   quickly? 

5.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  boil  eggs 
(hard)  at  high  altitudes  unless  the  cover 

I  of  the  kettle  is  weighted  down? 

6.  If  the  atmosphere  were  all  removed 
from  the  earth,  would  the  ocean  boil?  Why? 

7.  Would  ice  water  boil  in  a  vacuum? 

8.  Why  does  candy  boil  so  vigorously 
when  flavoring  is  added?  (SuggestioD: 
There  is  alcohol  in  the  flavoring.) 

9.  What  causes  the  water  to  rise  in  a 
coffee  percolator? 

10.  What  part  of  each  section  of  this  Chapter  did  you  like  beat? 

11.  What  part  of  the  Chapter  do  you  consider  of  greatest  im- 
portance?   Why? 


CHAPTER    IV 
TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT 

RADIATION 

The  Sun  as  a  Source  of  Heat — The  most  important  source  of 
heat  is  tlie  son,  which  is  continually  sending  to  us  light  and  heat 
wavt^.      The  sun   has  a  temperature  of  about  10,800°  F.     It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  solid  column  of  ice  2|  miles  in  diameter 
reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  a  distance  of  about  ninety-two 
million  miles,  would  melt  in  a  single  second  if  the  entire  heat  of  the 
8un  were  concentrated  on  the  ice.     If  the  sun  were  composed  of 
aolid  coal,  and  we  derived  our  heat  from  the  burning  of  the  coal, 
it  would  burn  out  in  less  than  five  thousand  years.     Since  the  earth 
is  millions  of  years  old,  the  sun   cannot  be   burning.     It  is  really 
heated  to  glowing  point  like  a  piece  of  white-hot  iron.     A  scientist 
named  Helmholtz  first  satisfactorily  explained  why  the  sun  continues 
to  give  oflf  heat.     He  advanced  the  idea  that  the  sun  was  contract- 
ing about  250  feet  each  year.     In  other  words,  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  sun  causes  tremendous  internal  contraction  which  produces 
great  quantities  of  heat.     Newcomb,  another  scientist,  has  estimated 
that  in  about  seven  million  years  the  sun  will  be  one-half  its  present 
ase.      (Compare  the  size  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth  in  Chapter 

XIII.) 

How  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  Reaches  the  Earth. — We  know  how 
much  colder  the  air  gets  as  we  ascend.  About  10  miles  above  the 
earth  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  90°  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  space  beyond  our  atmosphere  is  estimated  to 
have  little,  if  any-heat,  the  temperature  being  about  459°  F.  below 
xero.  This  would  seem  to  tell  that  the  sun  does  not  send  us  heat 
directly.  Across  this  enormous  cold  space  light  and  heat  waves 
travel  without  warming  any  part  of  space,  because,  as  is  believed. 
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tbiB  vacuum  beyond  our  atmoephere  is  full  of  s  transparent,  intai>> 
^ble,  and  invisible  medium  called  ether.  These  heat  and  light  waves 
are  known  as  radiant  energy.  This  radiant  energy  is  changed  into 
heat  when  it  is  absorbed  by  some  opaque  object. 

If  you  put  your  hand  on  a  window-pane  through  which  the  "  sun 
is  shining,"  the  window  will  feel  cold  while  the  window-siU  will 
feel  very  warm.  Air,  glass,  and  many  liquids  are  transparent; 
that  is,  they  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  them  freely.  The  radiant 
energy,  which  is  coming  from  the  sun  and  traveling  at  a  rate  of 
about  186,377  miles  per  second,  passes  through  transparent  objects 
without  losing  any  heat.  When  the  radiant  energy  strikes  the 
window-sill,  which  is  opaque,  it  is  absorbed  and  transformed  into 
beat.     The  process  of  getting  heat  from  the  sun  is  called  radiatioa. 


Fia.  66. 


Fia.  67. 


Hotbeds  and  hothouses  are  covered  with  glass  to  allow  the 
radiant  energy  to  pass  through  and  be  absorbed  by  the  earth.  It 
is  then  changed  into  heat,  which  cannot  pass  out  through  the  glass. 

Dull  and  Shiny  Objects. — If  we  stand  near  a  fire,  we  feel  the  fire 
sending  off  great  quantities  of  heat  by  radiation.  When  radiant 
energy  falls  upon  any  object  it  may  be  reflected  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  object,  absorbed,  or  transmitted  through  the  substance. 

Stand  two  pieces  of  metal  (one  shiny  aad  the  other  black)  upright  about 
a  foot  apart.     Place  between  them  a  bright  light. 

In  a  short  time  the  black  meta!  will  be  found  to  be  warmer  than 
ihe  shiny  metal.  The  dark  metal  was  heated  by  the  radiant  energy 
wbSe  the  shiny  metal  reflected  the  heat  and  light.  Because  it  re- 
.^xtg  light,  white  clothing  is  cooler  for  use  in  summer. 
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Fig.  68. 


Why  WwLter  does  not  Heat  as  Quickly  as  the  Sofl.— Water  does 
not  heat  so  quickly  as  the  schI  for  two  reasons.  The  surface  of  the 
water  reflects  more  heat  than  rough  dark  soil.  This  reflection  often 
causes  sunburn,  since  our  skins  are  opaque  and  absorb  great  quantities 
d  radiant  enerigy.     The  water  is  also  transparent;  hence  the  radiant 

eoergy  will  penetrate  several  hundred  feet  in  the  water,  while  on  the 

aoil  all   the    radiant  energy  is  aljsorbed  near  the  surface,  usually  not 

ertending  much  below  the  roots  of  plants. 

Why  Soil  Cools  off  Faster  than  Water. — Things  which  absorb 

radiant  energy  quickly  also  radiate  heat 

quickly. 

fUl  two  cans  (one  shiny  and  the  other 
bbck)  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 
Coyer  each  can  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Take 
the  temperature  of  the  water  every  few 
minutes.  Prove  that  dull,  black  objects  give 
off  heat  more  quickly  than  shiny  objects. 

A  black,  sooty  cup  radiates  heat  twenty  times  faster  than_a 
bright,  shiny  cup,  and  fifty  times  faster  than  a  burnished  silver  cup. 

The  rocks  and  soil  of  the  earth  radiate  heat  much  more  quickly 
than  water.  In  fact,  things  which  absorb  heat  (juickly  also  radiate 
heat  quickly,  and  things  which  absorb  heat  slowly  radiate  heat  slowly. 
(The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  soil.) 

Radiation  and  the  Household. —  Hot  objects  like  stoves  and 
steam  pipes  lose  much  of  their  heat  by  radiation,  and  the  blacker 
the  objects  the  more  they  will  lose;  hence,  stoves  and  steam  pipes 
should  be  black,*  if  they  ai-e  intended  to  give  out  heat;  but  hot-air 
pipes,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  should  be  brijz;ht  (tinned  or  nickeled) 
in  order  to  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible.  A  stove  nickel-plated  all 
over  inill  give  out  only  about  half  as  much  boat  as  the  same  stove  at 
the  same  temperature,  if  black.*  Brightly  tinned  hot-air  furnace 
pipes  often  lose  less  heat  when  bare  than  they  do  when  covered  with 
one  or  two  layers  of  asbestos  i)aper,  since  the  asbestos  paper  radiates 
heat  so  much  more  readily  than  the  bright  tin  that  it  more  than 
balances  the  insulating  effect  of  the  thin  asbestos  covering.  Of 
course,  if  the  pipes  were  black  to  begin  with,  the  covering  would  be 
*  Total  beat  given  ofif  by  radiation,  conduction  and  coiwee\\oii. 
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useful,  and  if  the  inBukting  material  were  thick  enough  (say  |  inch 

or  more),  it  would  save  heat  even  on  bright  tin  pipes. 

A  bright  nickel  or  aluminum  kettle  will  cool  very  much  more 

slowly  than  a  black  kettle.  On  a  coal  or  wood  stove,  or  directly 
over  a  coal  or  wood  fire,  a 
kettle  is  heated  largely  by 
heat  radiated  from  the  atove 
or  fire;    therefore  if  the  bot- 

^^%  '  '  '      5^^    ">""  »  •'l"'^'.  "-e  kettle  . 
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heat  more  rapidly  than  if  it 
IS  bright.  Over  a  gas,  gaso- 
line, or  similar  blue  flame, 
the  condition  of  the  bot- 
tom will  not  make  so  much 


Pio    69  — Why  do  we  have  a  sea  breeze 
during  the  day  and  a  land  breese  at  night? 

difference,  since  here  most  of 
the  heat  is  received  by  contact  with  the  hot  gases.  The  best  kettle 
for  general  use  is,  therefore,  one  with  the  bottom  black  and  the 
remainder  polished,  but  for  use  on  a  gas  stove  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  bottom  is  black  or  not. 

Effects  of  Painting  Radiating  Surfaces. — The  amount  of  heat 
given  off  by  radiation  from  a  radiator  is  small,  probably  not  exceed- 
ing on  an  average  40  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  emitted.  If  we 
consider  that  a  new  surface  of  cast  iron  will  give  off  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  heat  by  radiation,  the  following  table  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  results  obtained  by  radiation  from  various  surfaces. 

Cast  iron,  new  * 40 

Wrought  iron 37 

Dull  lamplack 42 

Rusty  surfaces 41 

Bright  iron  surfaces 29 

White  lead,  dull 42 

It  is  found  that  two  coats  of  black  asphaltum  paint  incr^p.Be  the 
amount  of  radiation  6  per  cent,  two  coats  of  white  lead  9  per  cent, 
rough  bronzing  about  6  per  cent.  A  coat  of  glossy  white  paint  reduces 
the  heat  emitted  by  radiation  about  10  per  cent. 

*  This  table  refers  to  radiated  heat  only. 
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How  M<dstiire  and  Dust  Interfere  with  Radiation.— During  the 
panage  of  radiant  energy  through  the  air,  Bome  of  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  duat  particles  and  moisture  which  keep  the  air  from  being 
absolutely  transparent.  The  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  the 
atmosphere  directly  is  small,  and  especially  so  on  high  mountains 
where  there  is  little  dust  and  moisture  in  the  air.  The  important 
thing  is  the  interference  with  radiation  during  the  night  by  moisture 
and  dust.  More  beat  is  retained  near  the  earth  on  hazy  and  muggy 
days  than  during  clear  days  and  nights.  On  high  mountains  the 
earth  will  become  heated  very  quickly  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
the  heat  radiates  just  as  quickly,  since  the  atmosphere  is  far  more 
transparent  than  that  down  in  the  valleys. 

Radiometer. — Darken  the  room.  Place  a  radiometer  on  the 
table  near  a  bright  flame.  The  radiometer  vanes  will  be  seen  to  move 
very  rapidly.  If  the  light  is  a  Bunsen  burner, 
allow  air  enough  to  enter  to  make  the  flame 
blue.  The  vanes  on  the  radiometer  will  go 
around,  more  slowly.  The  radiant  energy  from 
the  biigbt  flame  passes  directly  through  the 
glass,  and  is  absorbed  very  quickly  by  the 
black  vanes,  but  is  reflected  by  the  bright 
vanes.  Much  of  the  air  has  been  exhausted 
from  the  bulb  of  the  radiometer.  The  tiny 
particles  or  molecules  of  air  remaining  strike 
the  blackened  surface'  and  rebound  with 
greater  velocity  than  from  the  other  side,  thus 
exerting  great  pressure. 

Water  will  boil  much  more  quickly  over  a 
blue  flame  than  over  a  yellow  flame.  This 
shows  that  a  blue  flame  is  very  much  hotter. 
Less   radiant  heat  is  given  off  by  flames  which  ^^o.  70 

give  off  little  light. 

Season  Due  to  the  Slant  of  the  Sun's  Rays. — If  we  allow  AB 
to  represent  a  section  of  the  earth  during  the  summer  time,  and 
CD  a  section  of  the  earth  during  the  winter  time,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  more  radiant  heat  from  the  sun  will  be  absorbed  by  the  section 
id  the  earth  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.     In  the  summer 
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—The  daily  course  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  aolsticea  and  tbe 
equinoxes. 


Fio.  72.— The  rays  A  B  strike  the  earth  vertically  the  rays  CD  strike  in  * 
slanting  direction.  Aa  DC  ia  longer  than  A  B,  the  same  number  of  nya 
are  spread  over  a  greater  surface  and  give  less  beat. 
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time  the  twdve  rays  are  distributed  over  that  part  of  the  earth 
represented  by  AB,  but  in  the  winter  the  same  number  of  rays  are 

distributed  over  CD.    Fig.  .72. 

At  midday  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  more  vertical  than  in  the 

morning  and  afternoon;  hence,  we  get  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 

at  that  time. 

Questions 

1.  Why  are  thermos  bottles  shiny? 

2.  Why  should  radiators  be  dark  and  rough? 

3.  Why  do  soldiers  wear  white  uniforms  in  the  tropics? 

4.  Why  are  the  streets  of  a  city,  or  the  stone  walls  of  a  quarry, 
warmer  than  the  open  country? 

5.  Why  will  snow  melt  faster  under  black  cloth  than  under  white? 

6.  Why  wear  white  during  the  summer  months,  and  black  dur- 
ing the  winter  months? 

7.  Which  would  be  the  coolest  in  summer,  white,  tan,  or  black 
shoes?     Why? 

8.  What  would  be  the  difference  l>etween  trying  to  keep  water 
warm  in  a  glass  bottle  and  in  a  shiny  aluminum  bottle? 

9.  Why  docs  snow  covered  with  dirt  melt  much  faster  than  new 
snow? 

10.  Why  are  ashes  helpful  on  ice? 

11.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  received 
by  us  if  the  sun  were  the  color  of  the  blue  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner? 

12.  Why  doesn't  the  earth  get  heated  just  as  much  by  radiation 
on  a  cloudy  day? 

13.  Why  is  water  w^armer  in  the  evening  than  the  adjacent  land? 

14.  When  will  you  get  the  greater  sunburn — when  the  sea  is 
rough  or  smooth?    Why? 

15.  Why  will  frost  appear  more  quickly  on  a  clear  night? 

16.  Why  will  dark  soils  absorb  heat  more  rapidly  than  light- 
coJored  soils? 

17.  Why  will  the  bare  earth  become  heated  more  quickly  than 
earth  covered  with  vegetation? 

18.  Why  doesn't  the  frost  in  central  Alaska,  which  often  extends 
175  feet  down  in  the  earth,  go  out  during  the  summer? 
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19.  Why  do  we  have  an  oppressive  night  after  a  muggy  day? 

20.  Why  is  the  bottom  of  a  teakettle  rough  and  black? 

21.  What  should  the  sides  of  a  teakettle  be  like?    Why? 

22.  Why  are  furnace  pipes  polished? 

23.  What  is  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  highly 
polished  stove. 

24.  How  does  the  glass  in  a  hothouse  act  as  a  trap  to  catch  heat? 

25.  Does  the  beat  of  the  sun  come  through  the  window? 

26.  Why  are  the  tops  of  mountains  so  cold  although  nearer  the 
sua  than  the  valleys? 

27.  Why  will  a  slight  covering  over  plants  prevent  frost? 

28.  Why  is  there  no  frost  on  a  cloudy  night? 

29.  How  do  we  get  the  greater  part  of  our  heat  from  a  fireplace? 
Why  is  not  the  fireplace  as  economical  as  a  stove? 

30.  Why  are  the  connecting  pipes  of  a  boiler  polished? 

31.  Why  is  china  glazed? 

32.  Why  may  flowers  be  raised  under  glass  out-of-doors  during 
the  winter? 

33.  Why  does  the  snow  melt  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  more  quickly 
than  in  the  open  field? 

CONDUCTION 

Difference  between  Conduction  and  Convection. — There  are 
two  other  ways  by  which  heat  is  transmitted:  conduction,  which 
ia  to  be  studied  in  this  section,  and  convection,  wiiich  is  to  be  studied 
in  the  next  section. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  methods, 
pass  a  book  from  one  student  to  another  along  the  class.  The 
book  is  conducted  or  passed  from  pupil  to  pupil.  Heat  travels  in 
the  same  manner.  The  heat  ia  given  from  one  particle  or  mole- 
cule to  another  of  an  iron  bar,  one  end  of  which  is  in  a  flame,  and 
the  other  end  in  your  hand.  In  this  way  the  heat  is  conducted  to 
your  hand.     The  heat  has  traveled  by  conduction. 

If  one  of  the  pupils  carries  the  book  from  one  end  of  the  class 
to  the  other,  we  may  call  this  method  of  getting  the  book  from  one 
place  to  {mother  convection.  Most  soUds  transmit  heat  by  con- 
duction, while  liquids  and  gases  transmit  heat  by  conTection.     Air 
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«nd  water   are  used  chiefly  for  transmitting  heat  by  convection. 

A  furnace   beats  the  water  or  air  which  in  turn  carries  heat  as  it 

iTavels  throughout  the  building. 

Substances   at  the  Same  Temperature  Feel  Different. — The 

better  heat  conductors  take  heat  from  the  hand  more  rapidly  than 

do  poor  conductors.   In  the  same  room,  with  all  objects 

at  the  same  temperature,  the  bare  floor  will  feel  colder       |  j  g  g| 

than  a  rug.     This  is  because  the  floor  takes  the  heat 

away  from  the  hand  more  rapidly  than  the  rug. 

Place  a  thermometer  on  several  objects  in  the  room  which 
seem  of  different  temperatures.  The  thermometer  will  register 
the  same   temperature  for  all. 

With  the  hand,  test  as  many  substances  in  the  room  as 
possible.  Tell  whether  they  are  poor,  medium,  or  good  con- 
ductors. 

Different  Substances  Conduct  Heat  at  Different  Rates. — 
Cover  several    pieces  of   wire   of  different  metals  with  heat- 
indicating  paint.    Arrange  each  metal  so  that  one  end  is  over 
the  mouth  of  a  flask  from  which  steam  is  coming.     The  other  ends  of  the 
metals    may  rest  on  blocks  of  wood.     Prove  that  the  metals  conduct  heal 
at  different  rates.    Compare  the  rates  you  obtain  with  the  table  on  page  96b 

Heat-indicating  Paint.  Equal  parts  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
copper  nibbed  down  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  produce  a  spreadabls 
paste  make  a  temperature-indicating  paint  which  turns  black  between  140* 
F.  and  206**  F.  and  returns  to  its  red  color  on  cooling.  (Red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury works  best.) 

A  yellow  iodide  of  mercury  and  of  silver  is  far  more  sensitive  to  heat  than 
the  above  paint.  The  yellow  paint  changes  from  yellow  to  red  as  the  heat 
is  conducted  along  the  metal. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  silver  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat  and  air  one  of  the  poorest. 

Try  several  teakettles,  placing  the  same  amount  of  water  in 
each  and  noting  the  time  required  to  bring  the  water  to  boiling 
point.  If  the  kettles  do  not  have  bottoms  of  the  same  size  deter- 
mine whether  this  has  any  effect  on  the  time  required  to  heat  the 
water,  and  the  consequent  waste  or  saving  of  gas.  Try  to  find  other 
important  factors  beside  the  conductivity  of  the  metals.  Measure 
the  amount  of  gas  consumed,  and  determine  the  amount  saved  if 
kettles  of  the  proper  kind  are  used. 
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TABLE 

iur»f*Ff*]  Thermal 

MfttenaL  ConducUvity. 

1.  Silver 100 

2.  Copper 90 

3.  Aluminum 50 

4.  Brass 27 

6.  Zinc 26 

6.  Tin 14.7 

7.  Iron 14 

8.  German  silver 8.4 

9.  Mercury  silver ....  1.7 

10.  Rock .25-. 9 

11.  Granite .53 

12.  Limestone .52 

13.  Ice .5 

14.  Porcelain .25 

16.  Brick .2-. 5 

16.  Glass  (ordinary). .  .  .16 

17.  Water. .14 

18.  Plaster  (ordinary) .  .  1-.  15 

19.  Wood  (hard) .06 

20.  Asbestos  paper ....  .  045 
Asbestos  felt .025 

21.  Sawdust .018 

22.  Wood  (very  soft) . .  .015 

23.  Paper .013 

24.  Cork  board .012 

25.  Wool .010 

26.  Hair  felt .010 

27.  Cotton  wool .009 

28.  Feathers .0057 

29.  Air .005 

30.  Silk .000095 

31.  Snow .00061 

32.  Leather .00037 


Tranamiaaion  in  Btu.  per  Hr^per 

So.  Ft.  per  in.  Thickness  for  Ea«b 

Degree  F.  Di£Ference  in  Temp. 

2900.0 
2600.0 
1950.0 


460.0 


0.7  to  26.0 


7.2 
e.Oto  15.0 
4.6 
4.0 
2.9  to  4.3 
1.7 
1.3 
.7 
.62 
.43 
.3S 
.34 
.29 
.24 
.26 
.16 
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Poor  ConductoTB. — Water  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  as  may  be 
Kiwn  by  neaxly  filling  a  test  tube  with  water,  and,  with  a  piece  of 
riie,  fastemns  some  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Heat  the 
ert  tube  near  the  top.  Soon  the  water  in  the  top  will  boil,  while 
at  lemuns  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  You  will  then  have  boiling 
nte^.'  at  one  end  and  ice  water  at  the  other.  Carefully  notice  on 
vhat  part  of  the  side  you  heated  the  tube.  Prove  that  water  con- 
ducts heat  very  poorly. 

Air   is    another  poor  conductor,  especially  dry,   dead   air.     By 
dead  air  we  mean  air  not  in  motion.     Damp  air  does  not  conduct 
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beat  very  rapidly  unless  in  motion.     Often  a  person  may  ] 

ID  damp,  still  air  without  any  great  discomfort,  after  the  moisture 

in  contact  with  the  body  has  been  heated. 

Water  under  a  Iridge  will  not  freeze  for  some  time  after  the 
waterin  the  open  has  frozen.  Shawls  with  many  openings  filled  with 
dead  air  are  very  warm.  Birds  often  ruffle  up  their  feathers  on  a  cold 
day  to  get  plenty  of  dead  air  among  the  spaces  between  the  feathers. 

To  prevent  the  air  from  circulating,  charcoal,  sawdust,  and 
other  porous  substances  are  often  loosely  packed  into  spaces  between 
walla.  Leather,  paper,  fur,  fel'-,  woolen  cloth,  animal  wool  and 
■nany  other  solids  are  poor  conductors. 

Why  is  the  porcelain  enamel  lining  used  at  A?    Fig.  76. 

Why  is  the  inside  lining  at  B  made  of  wood? 
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Why  is  3-ply  red  rope  waterproof  paper  used  at  C? 

Why  is  wool  felt  deafening  paper  used  at  D^ 

Explain  the  use  of  flaxlinum  insulation  at  E  and  F,  dead  air 
qiaces  at  E,  3-pIy  red  rope  waterproof  paper  at  H,  and  the  outside 
wood  case  at  /. 


Fio    76  —Section  of  a  Refrigerator.  Fia.  77. 

THERMOS  BOTTLE 
Why  18  a  cork  stopper  used? 

Why  is  the  bottle  placed  on  a  spring  (two  reasons)? 
Why  is  a  space  left  between  the  outer  case  and  the  bottle? 
Why  is  the  bottle  made  in  two  sections  with  a  vacuum  between 
the  inner  and  outer  bottle? 

Why  is  the  bottle  made  very  shiny? 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  soup  companies  use  copper  and  nickel  kettles? 

2.  Why  are  flatiron  handles  made  of  wood? 

3.  Why  is  ice  packed  in  sawdust  or  straw? 

4.  Why  do    late    spring    snows    melt  from    stone  walks  okhq  , 
quickly  than  from  board  walks? 

5.  How  does  clothing  keep  us  warm? 

6.  Why  are  plants  covered  with  paper  at  night  to  keep  them 
/roai  freeziDg? 
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7.  Wliy  do  woodsmen  often  wear  paper  vests?    Why  do  we  put 
newspaper  in  our  shoes  to  keep  our  feet  warm? 

8.  Wliich  of  these  substances  would  be  best  for  a  stove — ^iron, 
brick,  or  soapstone?    Why? 

9.  Ho^ir  are  safes  made  fireproof? 

10.  Why    are  stove  lifters,  oven  door-handles,  etc.,   made  of 

eoQedwire? 

11.  Why  are  dead  air  spaces  left  between  tne  walls  of  a  building? 

12.  Why  do   Eskimos  wear  one  skin  with  the  fur  next  to  the 
body,  and  the  other  with  the  fur  outside? 

13.  Why  do  animals  have  thick  fur  in  winter? 

14.  Why  do  birds  ruflBe  up  their  feathers  on  a  cold  day? 

15.  Why   does  loosely  woven  material  keep  us  warmer  than 
tightly  woven  material? 

16.  Why  are  shawls,  sweaters,  etc.,  said  to  be  very  warm? 

17.  Why  does  food  continue  to  cook  after  being  placed  in  a  fire- 
less  cooker? 

18.  Why  is  it  better  to  make  the  outside  pail  of  an  ice  cream 
freeier  of  wood  than  of  metal? 

19.  Why  does  plenty  of  snow  keep  the  grass  roots  from  freezing? 

20.  Why  does  linoleum  feel  colder  to  the  bare  feet  than  a  woolen 

carpet? 

21.  Why  do  firemen  wear  flannel  shirts? 

22.  Why  is  it  possible  to  set  paper  afire  with  a  burning  glass? 

23.  Why  do  farmers  prefer  a  winter  with  abundant  snowfall? 

24.  Why  do  rubbers  cause  the  feet  to  feel  very  warm  if  worn  in 
the  house? 

25.  Why  do  we  use  a  woolen  blanket  to  cover  the  ice  in  summer 
and  to  cover  ourselves  in  winter? 

26.  Why  will  the  hand  on  a  frosty  morning  freeze  to  a  metallic 
surface  more  quickly  than  to  a  brick  one? 

27.  In  taking  bread  from  the  oven,  why  will  the  hot  pan  burn 
your  hand  wherever  it  touches  you,  while  the  bread  and  the  air 
of  the  oven  do  not,  although  of  the  same  temperature? 

28.  Why  may  a  glass  rod  be  melted  in  a  flame  and  held  in  the 
hand  with  comfort  a  few  inches  from  the  melting  place? 

29.  Why  are  hob-nail  shoes  very  cold  in  winter? 
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30.  Why  will  mist  clear  from  lenses  surrounded  with  gold  rims 
more  quickly  than  from  rimless  glasses? 


CONVECTION 
Conduction  and  Convection  as  Applied  to  our  Clothing. - 


-Air 


d  carry  heat  by  convection  ia  one  of  the  . 
best  heat  insulators  to  be 
found.  Cotton,  wool, 
feathers,  cork,  etc.,  are 
good  insulators  because 
they  contain  a  \&ise 
amount  of  air  in  the  cells 
or  in  the  spaces  between 
the  fibers.  Clothing  keeps 
in  the  heat  of  the  body 
chiefly  because  it  contains 
air  between  the  layers 
and  in  the  meshes  of  the 
cloth.  When  the  enclcsed 
warm  air  is  displaced  and 
is  replaced  by  colder  air, 
as  is  the  case  in  windy 
weather,  the  clothing  no 
longer  keeps  one  so  warm. 
If  clothing  ia  closely  fit- 
ting, there  is  less  room  for 
an  air  layer  between  the 
layers  of  clothing,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  less  warm. 
To  keep  one  warm  in  cold, 
windy  weather  the  clothing 
should  consist  of  loosdy- 
fitting  garments,  prefer- 
ably of  wool,  with  some 
outside  wrap  which  is 
Dearly  wind  proof,  such  as  very  closely  woven  cloth,  or  even  leather 
or  rubber,     A  fur  coat  is  very  much  warmer  if  the  fur   is  on  the 
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inde,  ^rbiere  the  wind  cannot  disturb  the  air  which  is  held  among 
he  hairSy  than  if  the  fur  is  on  the  outside. 

Why  Water  Carries  Heat — Water  at  about  40°  F.  weighs 
ibout  62^  pounds  per  cubic  foot  or  436/J61  grains  per  cubic  foot, 
[f  the  water  is  heated  to  boiling,  a  cubic  foot  will  weigh  418,320  grains, 
or  18,641  grains  less.  That  is,  water  weighs,  on  the  average,  about 
108  grains  less  per  cubic  foot  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  it  is  heated. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  1728  cu.  in.  (one  cubic  foot)  of  water 
when  heated  from  40**  F.  to  212°  F.  increases  in  volume  until  there 
ire  about  77  more  cubic  inches  of  water  (about  1805  cu.  in.).  The 
TOght  of  the  cubic  foot  of  hot  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  al)out 
1651  cu.  in.  of  the  cold  water  which  have  expanded  to  1728  cu.  in. 


^500  GPAinS 
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Fio.  79. — Why  will  water  as  it  heats 
riac  to  the  top  of  the  vessel?  Why 
will  the  water  at  the  top  sink? 


Fig.  80. 


The  heated  water  will  be  lighter  than  the  cold  water;  hence,  it  will 
rise  to  the  top  of  a  kettle,  while  the  cold  water,  l)eing  heavier,  will 
ank.  Naturally,  the  heat  will  be  carried  by  the  lighter  water  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel.  We  have  already  defined  this  method  of 
carrying  heat  as  convection. 

Experiment  to  Show  how  the  Water  Gets  Hot  in  a  Kitchen 
Boiler. — Construct  apparatus  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  80.    Fill 
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with  water.     Add  a  small  amount  of  red  ink  to  tbe  water  in  tha 
student's  lamp  chimney.     Heat  the  water  in  the  flask. 

Why  does  the  colored  water  nm  down  the  straight  tube  into  the 
flask?  Why  does  the  uncolored  water  in  flask  rise  in  the  crooked' 
tube  to  the  student's  lamp  chimney? 

Why  Air  Carries  Heat. — One  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  0.07203 
pound  or  504  grains.  For  every  five  degrees  the  air  is  heated  it 
weighs  between  4  and  5  grains  less;  hence,  the  heated  air,  being 
lighter  than  the  cold  air,  will  liae 
and  float  above  the  cold  air,  while 
the  cold  air,  being  heavier,  will 
sink. 

Ezperimeat  to  Show  tbe  Coa- 
vectioa  of  Air. — Arrange  two  chim- 
neys over  holes  cut  in  the  sides  of 
a  chalk  box.  Stand  the  box  on 
the  opposite  side  and  substitute 
a  piece  of  glass  for  the  cover. 
Phicc  under  one  chimney  a  candle. 
Hold  over  the  other  chimney  a 
piece  of  Chinese  joss  stick,  or  a. 
piece  of  touchpaper  made  by 
soaking  the  paper  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  saltpeter.  Why  will  the  smoke  go  down  the  chimney? 
Why  is  the  smoke  soon  seen  coming  out  of  the  other  chimney? 
Why  will  the  smoke  not  go  down  the  chimney  which  has  the 
candle  burning  under  it? 

The  table  on  page  103  will  be  found  useful  in  determining  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  any  room.  For  example,  suppose  the 
room  is  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long  by  15  feet  high;  the  room  will 
hold  3000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Suppose  the  barometric  pressure  is  30, 
the  relative  humidity  60  per  cent,  and  the  temperature  65'  F. 
From  the  table,  the  weight  of  each  cubic  foot  of  air  (dry)  at  65"  F. 
is  0.07203.  Since  the  barometric  pressure  is  30  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  one-half  of  0.002530  or  0.001265.  Also  six  times 
0.000059  must  be  subtracted  since  the  relative  humidity  is  60 
per  cent. 


Fio.  81. — 1b  the  smoke   pushed  oi 
putted  down  tlie  chimney?     Why? 
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0.07203+0.001265-6(0.000059)  =0.072941,   weight    of    1    cubic 
»t  of  air  65^  F.|  60  per  cent  relative  humidity,  barometric  pressure 

0. 
0.072941    times  3000  cubic  feet  =  218.8  pounds,  weight  of  the 

iir  in  tlie  room. 


Tcmpcnr    1 
Fahr.       1 

Weisht  of 
1  Cu.ft  of  Dry 
\ir  at  29.5  In. 

Barometric 
Pressure.  Lb. 

Weight  in 
Grains. 

Increase  or 

Decrease  of 

Weight  for  each 

0.1  Lb.  Change 

in  Preasure,  Lb. 

Increase  or 

Decrease  of 

Weight  for  Each 

1  In.  Change  of 

Barometric 

Pressure,  Lb. 

Decrease  of 

Weight  for  Each 

10  Per  Cent 

Increase  in 

Relative 

Humidity,  Lb. 

32         1 

0.07688 

538 

0.000549 

0.002698 

0.000019 

35         1 

0.07642 

535 

0 . 000546 

0.002681 

0.000021 

40         I 

0 . 07565 

529 

0.000540 

0.002654 

0 . 000025 

45         1 

0.07490 

524 

0.000535 

0.002628 

0 . 000030 

50         1 

0.07417 

519 

0 . 000530 

0.002602 

0 . 000035 

55 

0.07340 

514 

0.000525 

0 . 002580 

0.000040 

eo 

0.07272 

509 

0 . 000520 

0.002554 

0.000051 

65 

0.07203 

504 

0.000515 

0.002530 

0.000059 

70 

0.07134 

499 

0.000510 

0 . 002506 

0.000070 

75 

0.07068 

495 

0.000505 

0.002482 

0.000081 

80 

0.07003 

490 

0.000500 

0 . 002457 

0.000095 

'      85 

0.06938 

485 

0.000495 

0.002432 

0.000111 

90 

0.06875 

481 

0.000490 

0 . 002408 

0.000127 

95 

0.06811 

476 

0.000485 

0 . 002384 

0.000147 

100 

0.06752 

472 

0 . 000480 

0.002359 

0  000172 

105 

0.06694 

468 

0 . 000475 

0 . 002334 

0 . 000199 

To  change  pounds  to  grains  multiply  by  7000. 


Heating  of  a  Room  with  a  Radiator. — The  heat  is  brought  to  the 
inside  of  the  radiator  by  convection  from  the  furnace  in  the  base- 
ment. Some  of  the  heat  escapes  into  the  room  by  radiation,  as  has 
abeady  been  mentioned,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  room  is  heated 
by  convection.  The  heat  passes  from  the  inside  of  the  radiator  to 
the  outside  by  conduction.  The  air,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
radiators,  in  turn  becomes  heated,  also  by  conduction.  This  heated 
air  rises,  being  pushed  up  by  the  cold  air  rushing  in  toward  the  radia- 
tor. The  air  at  the  ceiling  cools  slightly  and  sinks,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  objects  of  the  room  and  giving  up  heat. 
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Heating  of  Air  by  Convectkn. — Heating  by  hot-air  furnaces  it  . 
already  more  or  less  popular.    There  are  some  things  which  it  is  vay 


Ym.  82. — The  arrows  show  the  circulation  of  air  as  produced  id  the  room  by  tiw 
radiator.  Why  does  the  air  over  the  radiator  riae?  If  the  hot  ur  is  rimnc 
why  do  you  feel  heat  if  you  stand  beside  the  radiator?  Why  does  tbs  air 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  fall  and  return  toward  the  nuliatort 


Fio.  83. — By  what  prooeaa  is  this  hotue  hratedt 

important   that  we   should    know  about  this  form  of  heating.     'HtS 
manner  in  which  the  air  enters  the  room  should  be  coundeied  fiiat. 
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^utborities   differ  somewhat,  but  experiments  have  shown  some 
valuable  things  regarding  inlets  and  outlets  for  hot  air-heating. 

The  best  location  for  air  inlets  has  been  found  to  be  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  since  the  warm  air  tends  to  rise  and  spread  uni- 
formly under  the  ceiling,  gradually  displacing  other  air,  and  filling 
the  room  with  pure  air  without  causing  drafts.  The  colder  air  will 
of  course  pass  out  of  the  outlets  near  the  bottom  of  the  room.  This 
syBtem  requires  a  fan  to  force  the  air  into  the  rooms  and  is  mainly 
used  for  supplying  fresh  air,  as  well  as  heat,  to  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing.    We  shall  learn  more  of  this  under  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

The  fan  used  for  forcing  the  air  through  a  building  should  be 
carefully  selected.  Small  fans  must  run  very  rapidly  in  order  to 
supply  enough  warm  air  to  the  rooms.  They  also  set  the  air  in 
rapid  vibration,  causing  a  buzzing  sound.  Large  fans  may  be  run 
at  less  speed,  and  will  deliver  the  same  amount  of  air  without  caus- 
ing drafts  or  annoying  sounds.  The  difference  in  cost  will  be 
neutralized  by  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  large  fan. 

The  diagrams  on  page  179  give  an  idea  of  the  movements  of 
air  for  different  positions  of  the  inlets  and  outlets  for  ventilation. 

Chimneys. — A  chimney  is  used  for  two  purposes;  first,  to 
create  draft  necessary  to  supply  burning  fuel  with  suflScient  air; 
second,  to  furnish  a  means  for  discharging  noxious  products  of  burn- 
ing into  the  atmosphere  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  that  they 
may  not  be  a  nuisance  to  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chimney. 

The  "  draft  "  of  a  chimney  depends  upon  the  difference  in  weight 
between  the  air  inside  and  the  same  volume  of  air  outside.  The 
chimney  should  be  tall  enough  to  enclose  enough  heated  air  to  cause 
the  right  amount  of  air  pressure  for  a  good  **  draft.'*  The  chimney 
should  be  provided  with  a  "  clean-out  door  '*  at  the  base,  3  or  4  feet 
below  the  smoke-pipe  entrance.  Chimneys  should  extend  above  the 
highest  surrounding  roof,  to  prevent  down  drafts  caused  by  eddies. 
Where  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  build  the  chimney  high 
enough  revolving  chimney  tops  will  often  prevent  down  drafts. 
Down  drafts  may  also  be  prevented  by  covering  the  top  of  the 
chimney  with  stone  flag,  leaving  openings  in  two  parallel  sides  of 
the  chimney,  the  sides  parallel  to  the  ridge  of  the  adjoining  roof  or 
building  being  closed. 
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The  chimney  should  be  built  near  the  center  of  the  house,  thst 
it  may  not  lose  heat  from  contact  with  the  outside  cold  air.  The 
general  rule  for  building  chimneys  standing  alone  ia  to  make  the 
diameter  of  the  base,  or  the  width  of  the  side  of  a  square  chimney, 
one-tenth  of  the  height. 
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Fia.  84.— Warm  Air  Furnace  Heat 
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FiQ.  85.— Why  is  the  milk 
on  the  top  shelf?  Why 
will  not  the  milk  keep  &■ 
well  on  top  of  the  ice? 


Refrigerators. — There  are  two  usual  types  of  refrigeratora — 
top  icing  refrigerators  and  side  icing  refrigerators.  They  work 
OD  the  same  principle.  ■  The  air  next  to  the  ice  becomes  cool,  and 
nnks  through  the  bottom  openings  of  the  ice  chamber  into  the  main 
part  of  the  refrigerator,  while  the  warmer  air  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  refrigerator  enters  the  top  of  the  ice 
chamber  and  is  cooled.  There  is  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air  past  the  ice  and  through  the 
food  chambers.  This  circulation  is  important 
because  it  distributes  the  cooled  air  to  all 
parte  of  the  refrigerator,  and  also  because  on 
passing  the  ice,  the  air  loses  some  of  the 
moisture  and  the  odors  which  it  has  taken 
up  from  the  food,  especially  that  which  is 
not  yet  cold.  Therefore,  anything  which 
retards  this  circulation  or  stops  up  the 
openings  of  the  ice  chamber  should  be 
avoided. 

The  lowest  temperature  inside  a  refriger- 
ator ranges  from  44"  F.  to  57°  F.,  and  the  highest  from  64°  F.  to 
72"  F.  This  difference  in  temperature  causes  the  circulation  of  the 
air  in  the  refrigerator.  By  referring  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  air  around  the  ice  weighs  more  than  the  air  above  the  ice. 
It  has  been  found  that  milk  kept  at  60°  F.  will  develop  in  one  day 
fifteen  times  as  many  bacteria  as  milk  kept  at  50°  F.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  many  other  foods.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  find  the  coldest  place  in  a  refrigerator  and  use  this  place  for  foods, 
such  as  milk  and  meats,  which  need  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
to  prevent  spoiling.  The  coldest  place  would  naturally  be  directly 
ander  the  ice. 

Slow  melting  of  the  ice  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  good 
';  lefrigerator.  Unless  the  ice  melts  it  can  absorb  no  heat,  and  is 
y  therefore  of  no  use  in  a  refrigerator.  Protecting  the  ice  in  a  refriger- 
^  etor  by  covering  it  up  is  a  good  way  to  save  ice,  but  a  poor  way  to 
'*  '■ne  food.  The  only  proper  way  to  use  less  ice  is  by  using  a  refrig- 
•mtOT  with  better  insulated  walls,  and  by  opening  the  doors  as  sel- 
dom and  for  as  short  intervals  as  possible. 
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The  Jacketed  Stove. — One-room  school  buildings  are  often 
heated  by  jacketed  stoves.  The  jacketed  stove  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary stove  surrounded  by  sheet  iron  casing  set  6  or  8  inches  from  the 


Fig.  86.— Vapor  Steam  Heat. 


Btove.  The  ordinary  box  stove  without  this  "  jacket  "  or  "  casing," 
when  used  to  heat  schoolrooms,  does  not  distribute  the  heat  of  the 
room  equally.  Those  near  the  stove  will  suffer  from  a  great  amount 
of  radiant  heat  given  off,  while  those  at  a  distance  will  suffer  from 
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tiie  cold.      The  jacket  allows  the  cold  air  to  enter  at  the  bottom, 
OBiully  from  outdoors,  through  a  duct.    The  air  circulateB  through- 


Fia.  87. — Hot-water  Heat     Why  ia  the  expansioQ  tank  necessary? 


out  the  room,  and  tends  to  equalize  the  temperature.     In  the  dia- 
gram the  ventilators  have  been  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  room  to 
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allow  the  foul  air  to  escape.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smoke, 
warms  the  air  in  the  vent  flue  and  causes  an  upward  draft  from  the 
floor  which  removes  the  foul  air.  This  method  is  very  effective  for 
heating  rooms,  but  is  not  very  highly  recommended  as  a  means  of 
ventilation. 

Convection  and  Ventilation. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  work  under 
convection  that  all  our  methods  of  obtaining  pure  air  make  use  of 
this  process.  The  subject  of  ventilation,  and  the  amount  of  air 
required  for  each  person,  will  be  studied  carefully  under  the  head 
of  ventilation. 

How  the  Air  is  Heated. — The  atmosphere  is  warmed  by  radia- 
tion, by  conduction,  and  by  convection,  just  as  a  stove  warms  the 
air  in  a  room.  Radiation  is  more  effective  in  warming  the  air  than 
conduction,  since  the  air  must  come  in  contact  with  the  warm 
earth  to  get  its  heat  by  the  latter  process.  Air  is  not  perfectly 
transparent.  Some  of  the  radiant  energy  is,  therefore,  used  in 
heating  the  air  near  the  earth— air  which  is  full  of  water  vapor  and 
dust.  The  higher  portions  of  the  atmosphere  are  chiefly  heated  by 
convection,  since  the  air,  becoming  warmer  and  lighter  nearer  the 
earth,  is  therefore  displaced  by  the  colder  and  heavier  upper  layers 
of  air. 


SYSTEMS  OF  HEATING 

The  various  systems  employed  for  the  warming  of  buildings, 
aside  from  the  use  of  stoves  and  fireplaces,  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 


Furnace  heating 


St^am  heating 


[  Natural-draft,  or  gravity  system. 
[  Forced-draft,  or  fan  system. 

Gravity,  or  low-pressure  systems: 

(1)  Direct  radiation. 

(2)  Direct-indirect  radiation. 

(3)  Indirect  radiation. 
Vacuum  systems: 

(1)  Paul  system. 

(2)  Webster  system. 
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I  High-preBsure  systems: 

I      (1)  Gravity-tirculation  with  return-trap  or 
I  pump. 

[      (2)  Fan,  or  forced-blast  system. 
OpeD  system: 

Direct  or  indirect. 
Closed  system. 
Direct  or  indirect. 
The  above  topics  are  to  be  assigned  for  investigation  by  the  class. 


Hofc-water  heating 


Questions 

1.  What  makes  a  fireplace  smoke? 

2.  Why  will  a  piece  of  burning  paper  held  up  the 
ehimney  often  stop  the  smoking? 

3.  Why  will  open  windows  make  the  chimney 
"draw  "  better? 

4.  Why  are  chimneys  often  covered  with  a  stone 
flag,  and  openings  left  in  two  parallel  sides  in  the 
chimney? 

5.  What  sides  of  the  chimney  should  be  left  open? 

6.  Why  do  we  have  land  breezes  at  night,  and  sea 
breezes  during  the  day? 

7.  Why  is  there  usually  a  "  calm  "  about  sunset? 

8.  Why  is  it  frequently  difficult  to  warm  a  room 
on  the  north  side  of  a  house  by  a  hot-air  systoni? 

9.  What  is  observed  rising  over  a  radiator?  Why 
does  it  rise? 

10.  Why  not  have  a  chimney  on  the  outside  of  a 
bouse? 

11.  Which  would  be  better  for  ventilation,  a  fire- 
place on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
windows  or  on  the  same  side?    Why? 

12.  Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  currents  of  air  ? 

13.  At  what  time  of  the  year  may  a  room  be  most  quickly  aired 
out?     Why? 

14.  Smoke  from  incense  burning  in  a  room  was  observed  moving 
toward  a  lighted  electric  light  bulb.    Why? 


Why   is  it 
possible  to 


Where  wai 
tbe  hottest 


Why? 


CHAPTER    V 

EXPANSION  AND  HEAT  MEASUREMENT 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT 

Experiment  to  Show  Expansion  of  Gas. — Fill  a  bottle  half  full  of  water 
colored  with  a  little  red  ink;  close  with  a  one-hole  rubber  stopper  through 
which  runs  a  hollow  glass  tubing  extending  into  the  liquid.  Place  the  hands 
on  that  part  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the  air.  The  air  will  become  warmer, 
expand,  and  force  the  liquid  up  the  tube. 

If  air  is  heated  1®  F.,  it  expands  xir  of  its  volume.  Suppose 
a  "room  contains  3000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  the  temperature 
changed  from  32°  F.  to  65°  F.,  making  a  difference  of  33°.  The 
air  would  expand  until  there  were  about  3214  cubic  feet  of  air;  that 
is,  214  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  forced  out  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

Air  is  called  a  gas.  We  may  apply  to  all  gases  the  same  rule  for 
expansion. 

In  some  countries  the  unit  of  measure  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
a  gas  is  -grf^  of  its  volume  at  0°  for  every  degree  on  the  centigrade  thermometer. 
(A  thermometer  to  be  studied  later.) 

The  Use  of  Expansion  of  Air  in  Cooking. — The  expansion  of 
air  is  an  important  factor  in  cooking.  We  beat  our  various  baking 
mixtures,  such  as  graham  flour  mixed  with  water  or  milk,  to  fill  them 
with  air,  which  expands  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
renders  the  cooked  product  "  Ught.*'  Some  cakes,  as  genuine  sponge 
cake,  are  made  light  solely  by  the  introduction  of  air  in  the  vigorous 
beating  of  the  eggs.  The  "  beaten  biscuits  ''  of  the  south  illustrate 
how  to  make  food  Ught  with  no  other  aerating  agent  than  air.  The 
dough  is  beaten  or  kneaded,  rolled  or  pounded,  and  folded  over 
many  times,  until  it  contains  large  quantities  of  air. 

Because  a  cold  liquid  contains  more  air  than  a  warm  one,  we  use 
ice  water  to  mix  up  pastry  dough.  Eggs,  when  beaten  to  a  froth, 
retain  great  quantities  of  air.     Eggs  are  beaten  in  cool  dishes  and, 
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if  possible^  in  cool  places,  since  there  will  be  a  greater  expansion  of 
the  air  when  the  product  is  placed  in  the  oven. 

Experiment  to  Show  the  Expansion  of  a  Liquid  and  a  Solid. — 

Fill  a  flask  with  a  red  liquid.     Close  the  flask  with  a  one-hole  rubber 

stopper  through  which  extends  a  2-foot  piece  of  glass  tubing  with 

a  very  small  bore.     Place  a  paper  at  the  top  of  the  hquid  in  the 

glass  tubing.     Heat  the  hquid  very  sHghtly  at  first  by  allowing  the 

flame  to  touch  the  flask  for  an  instant.     The  Hquid  will  suddenly 

drop  and  then  rise.     Repeat  the  heating;  the  same  thing  will  occur 

each  time.     The  glass  is  heated  first,  and  the  flask  becomes  slightly 

larger.     The  liquid  will  drop  to  fill  up  the  extra  space.     Why  does 

the  liquid  go  back  to  the  same  level,  and  even  higher  after  heat  has 

been  removed? 

Continue  to  heat  the  flask  for  a  few  moments.  The  liquid  will 
rise  quickly  because  of  its  expansion.  One  hundred  pints  of  water 
will  become  103  pints  of  water  if  heated  from  39°  to  boiling  point 
(about  212°). 

The  Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Water. — Liquids  usually 
expand  with  heat.  Water  expands  when  heated,  if  it  has  a  tem- 
perature above  39®  F.  If,  however,  the  temperature  falls  below 
39®  F.  the  water  will  gradually  expand  until  it  freezes  at  32°. 

The  exact  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62®  F.  is  62.355» 
pounds  or  998^  ounces.  It  is  generally  taken  as  1000  ounces.. 
At  a  temperature  of  52.3®  F.  1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  exactly 
62.4  pounds. 

A  gallon  of  water  at  62**  F.=0.1337  cubic  feet=231  cu.  in.,  and  weighs  8i 
pounds.     One  cubic  foot  of  water =7.48  gallons. 

Expansion  caused  by  Water  Changing  into  Steam. — When  water 
changes  into  steam  exceptional  expansion  occurs.  One  quart  of 
water  will  become  about  1700  quarts  of  steam.  The  extra  volume 
creates  great  pressure  which  is  utilized  for  running  engines  in 
locomotives,  steamboats,  etc. 

Why  Com  Pops. — A  kernel  of  popcorn  is  filled  with  starch  grains. 
The  interior  of  the  kernel  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  cells. 
The  walls  of  these  cells  are  suflSciently  strong  to  withstand  con- 
siderable pressure  from  within.  Upon  the  application  of  heat,  the 
moisture  present  in  each  httle  cell  is  converted  into  steam,  and 
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WEIGHTS  OF  A  CUBIC  FOOT  OF  WATER  AT  VABI0U8 
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nnally  escapes  by  explosion.    In  some  cases  the  explosions  are 
great  force. 

A  very  higb  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  pop  corn  in  a  sat: 
factory  manner.  This  causes  most  of  the  cells  to  explode  simi 
taneously.  The  grains  of  the  corn  are  literally  turned  inside  oi 
and  are  transformed  into  a  relatively  large  mass  of  snow-white  stare 

Why   Ice   Floats. — When  water    becomes  warmer  than  39° 
rise  to  the  top  of  a  lake  because  it  has  also  become  lighter.    Tl 

Boiling  water  at  212**  F.  weighs  59.7  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 
Water  at    32** F.  weighs  62.4  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Ice  at    32*'  F.  weighs  57.5  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 
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WATER  COOLING 
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WATER  RISES  AS 
THE  TEMP  DROPi 
BELOW  39  Vs*  R 


WATER  IS  AS  HEAVY  AS  IJ  CAN  GET 

AT39V5*F. 
Fio.  80. — ^Why  would  ice  float  in  boiling  water?    What  is  the  difference  betwe 
tbe   weight  of  ice  at  32**  F.  and  water  at  32°  F.?    At  what  temi)eraturcs 
water  the  lightest?     At  what  other  teniixjrature  is  the  weight  of  water  alw 
aa  that  of  boiling  water  ? 
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IB  also  true  of  water  which  becomes  colder  than  39°.     Hence,  in  deep 

lakea  the  water  will  seldom  reach  a  temperature  below  or  above 

39°  F.  at  the  bottom. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  diagram  that  water  at  34°  F.  and 

water  at  44°  F.  have  the  same  weight.  What  other  degrees  have 
corresponding  weights  ?  Water  when 
freezing  expands  so  rapidly  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  at  freezing  point  32°  F., 
changing  from  water  into  ice  at  32°  F., 

Fia.  90. —When  sll  the  water    changes  weight    from  62.416    pounds  to 
in    the    lake  reaches    the     57.5    pounds    per    cubic    foot.       That    is, 
ice  weighs  about  5  pounds  less  per  cubic 
foot  than  water. 

If  this  expansion  did  not  occur,  ice 
would  not  float,  but  would  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  freezing  solid 
all  bodies  of  fresh  water.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  get  heat  enough  even  in  the 

hottest  parts  of  the  earth  to  thaw  out  the  lakes  during  the  summer. 
Expansion  of  Metals  and  Solids.—With  few  exceptions  nearly 

all  metals  and  soHds  expand  with  heat.     Telephone  and  telegraph 


temperaiure  of  39 
is  as  heavy  as  it  will  become 
hyloesofhont.  Asthewatcr 
near  the  surface  rontinues 
to  lose  ita  heat,  it  grows 
lighter  and  remains  at  the 
surface  until  changed  into 


D 

Fig.  91.— Why  has 
the  top  of  the  boltic 
been  forced  out? 


wires  sag  more  during  a  hot  day  than  during  a  cold  day  because  of 
the  extra  length  caused  by  expansion.  A  mile  of  copper  wire  will 
be  100  inches  longer  on  a  hot  day  in  summer  than  on  a  cold  day  Iq 
winter,  and  a  mile  of  aluminum  wire  will  expand  200  inches.     The 
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only  material  which  does  not  expand  with  heat  is  rubber,  which 
shortens;  however,  its  volume  increases. 

Ezperiment  to  Show  Expansion. — Through  an  iron  or  brass  bar 
drill  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  rod  of  the  same  material 
to  pass  through.  Heat  the  rod  until  it  will  no  longer  pass  through 
the  hole.     Fig.  92. 

Melting  Substances. — Most  substances  expand  when  melting  and 
contract  when  changing  into  a  solid.     However,  cast  iron,  type  metal 

and    water  are  examples  of  sub-  _,««®s^snsmssnn«m^ 

stances  which  contract  on  melting  ^^^^^^^^^^^^sj5j^ 

and  expand  when  solidifying.  ..•n^c*^^'''^  ^<>7 

Difference  in  the  Rate  of 
Expansion  of  Different  Metals. — 
All  substances  do  not  expand  at 
the  same  rate.  If  a  piece  of  iron 
and  a  piece  of  brass  be  riveted 
together  to  form  a  compound  bar, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
heated,  the  bar  will  form  an  arc  and  become  straight  upon  cooling. 

Why  has  the  bar  curved  toward  the  iron  side  when  hot? 

Why  has  the  bar  curved  toward  the  brass  side  when  cold? 

The  different  rates  of  expansion  are  called  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  the  respective  metals. 

The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  that  fractional  part  of  itself  (an  inch,  a  foot, , 
or  a  mile,  etc.)  a  substance  will  increase  in  length  heated  1°  C.  or  lt°  F. 
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.000006 
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.000022 


Expansion  in  Incandescent  Lamps. — One  of  the  metals  that  can 
be  used  to  connect  the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  through  the 
glass  is  platinum,  since  platinum  and  glass  expand  practically  the 
same  amount  on  being  heated.  (See  table.)  The  platinum  is 
sealed   into  the  glass  hot;    the  wire  and  glass  contract  equally. 
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making  a  tight  joint  whether  the  bulb  is  hot  or  cold,  thus  allowing  no 
air  to  reach  the  filament.   An  alloy  of  iron  and  molybdenum  is  also  used. 
Examine  the  place  where  the  wires  pass  through  the  glass  of  an 
electric  light  bulb. 

Questions 

1.  How  much  does  the  air  expand  in  your  room  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  from  freezing  point  to  normal  temperature? 

2.  Why  does  the  thermometer  drop  when  first  placed  in  hot 
water  ? 

3.  Why  do  pipes  burst  when  freezing? 

4.  W^hy  do  people  say  pipes  burst  when  they  "  thaw  "  out? 

6.  Why  do  fish  migrate  into  deep  water  during  warm  weather? 

6.  If  a  tank  containing  1000  gallons  of  water  were  heated  from 
freezing  point  to  boiling,  how  many  gallons  of  water  would  there  be 
in  the  tank? 

7.  Was  any  money  saved  by  the  man  who  kept  his  gas  meter  10® 
cooler  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  placing  over  the  meter 
a  wet  cloth  extending  from  a  tub  of  water? 

8.  Why  do  pipes  snap  and  crackle  when  the  steam  is  first  turned 
on? 

9.  What  are  expansion  joints?  Why  are  they  used  on  steam 
and  hot-water  pipes? 

10.  Why  do  little  bubbles  of  air  collect  on  the  inside  of  a  glass 
of  water  standing  in  a  warm  room? 

11.  Why  are  eggs  which  are  to  be  used  in  an  angel  cake  beaten 
in  a  cold  place? 

12.  Why  do  thick  glass  tumblers  break  when  hot  water  is  poured 
into  them? 

13.  Why  do  thin  glasses  seldom  break? 

14.  Why  does  not  the  filUng  of  our  teeth  fall  out  when  we  eat 
ice  cream? 

15.  Why  does  the  dentist  use  a  composition  of  silver,  mercury, 
tin,  etc.,  for  so-called  silver  filling? 

16.  Why  does  paper  or  bread  curl  up  when  heated  on  one  side? 

17.  Why  does  popcorn  pop? 

18.  Why  will  it  pop  better  if  placed  in  a  cold  damp  place  in  the 
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ice  box,  and  then  poured  into  a  pan  which  contains  a  spoonful  of 
hot  melted  lard? 

19.  How  does  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  34^  F. 
compare  with  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  44^  F.,  at  38^  F., 
at  W  F.? 

20.  Boiled  water  contains  no  air.  Why  will  boiled  water  upon 
freezing  cause  a  pipe  to  burst  more  quickly  than  water  which  has 
not  been  boiled? 

MEASURING   OF   HEAT 

Thermometers. — Since  some  metals  and  liquids  expand  equally 
for  an  equal  amount  of  heating,  the  amount  of  expansion  has  been 
used  to  measure  temperature.  The  usual  kind  of  thermometer  has 
a  glass  bulb  blown  on  the  end  of  a  fine-bore  glass  tube.  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  top  scaled  after 
the  air  has  been  removed.  Mercury  is  used  for  high  temperatures 
since  it  freezes  at  38®  F.  and  boils  at  647.6°  F.  Alcohol  thermom- 
eters are  invariably  used  in  cold  climates,  for  this  liquid  freezes  at 
202®  F-  below  zero  and  boils  at  173.5°  F. 

There  are  three  types  of  thermometers  used.  The  Fahrenheit, 
Centigrade  and  the  Reaumur  (Raomlir).  The  relative  values  of 
the  degrees  on  the  different  thermometers  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

THERMOMETRIC   SCALES 


Data  Determined. 

Fuhrrnheit. 

Centigrade. 

Henumur. 

Temperature  at  freezing  point 

Temperature  at  boiling  point 

Comparative  length  of  degree 

Comparative  length  of  degree 

Countries  where  used 

180 

32 
212 

1 

* 
England  and 

Arnorioa 

100 

0 

100 

1 

France  and 
Cicnnany. 

80 

0 

80 

Russia 

F.«fC.+32*»=fR.-f32°.         C.=f(F-32°)=|R. 

Histoiy   of  the  Thermometer. — In    1592,    Galileo,    an    Italian, 
oonstrueted  the  first  thermometer,  which  was  an  air  thermometer. 
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, — What  ia  the  temperature  of  your  room?     How  does  it  comp&re  with 
the  temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  acalesT 
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leviouB  to  bis  time  temperature   waa  a  matter  of  the  comparison 
I  one's  personal  sensations  of  heat. 

It  was  not  until  1700  that  mercury  thermometers  were  invented. 
The  instrument  most  widely  used  for  scientific  work  is  the  Centi- 
grade.     This  scale  of  reading  was  invented  by  Celsius,  a  Swedish 
phyoLcist,   in    1742.     The  freezing  point  of  water  is  designated  as 
lerOy  while  the  temperature  of  the  steam  rising  from  boiUng  water 
is  100®.      The  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained  by  dividing   the 
space  from  0®  to  100°  into  100  equal  parts,  degrees  of  equal   size 
Baturally  being  used  for  temperatures  above  100°  and  below  0°. 

The  thermometer  which  we  use  largely  in  this  country  is  the  Fahr- 
enheit, invented  in  1714  by  a  German  of  the  same  name.     This 
thermometer  differs  from  the  Centigrade  only  in  the  manner  of  grad- 
uation.    The  freezing  point  of  water  is  32°  and  the   temperature 
of  the  escaping  steam  212°,  the  intervening  space  being  divided  into 
180  equal  parts,  and  the  points  above  212°  and  below  32°  into  degrees 
of  the  same  size.     The  zero  of  this  scale  was  found  by  noting  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  snow.     Fahrenheit  called  this  zero  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  lowest  possible  temperature,  i.e.,  the  entire  absence  of  heat. 

While  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  are  the  principal  thermometers 
utilized  to-day,  the  Reaumiu-  scale  is  used  to  no  small  extent  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  though  now  being  superseded  by  Centigrade. 
The  freezing  point  is  0°  while  the  boiling  point  is  80°,  with  80  equal 
spaces  between  these  points.  In  the  original  Reaumur  thermometer 
alcohol  was  used  instead  of  mercury. 
[  For  extremely  high  and  low  temperatures  a  hydrogen  gas  ther- 

mometer is  used,  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  Galileo's  original 
instrument  for  recording  heat. 

Use  of  Thermometers. — The  measure  of  temperature  is  very 
important.  People  for  many  ages  have  measured  heat  roughly. 
Testing  the  heat  of  a  flatiron  with  the  moistened  finger  and  testing 
the  heat  of  the  oven  with  a  piece  of  paper  are  familiar  illustrations. 
The  thermometer  on  the  oven  door  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
paper.     This  is  known  as  a  metallic  thermometer. 

Many  thousands  of  lives  are  now  saved  that  would  be  sacri- 
ficed were  the  old  unrehable  method  of  taking  temperature  by 
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feeling  the  brow  or  the   hand  still  in  vogue.    The  clincial  ther- 
mometer tells  the  nurse  or  family  of  the  approaching  fever. 

If  the  thermometer  registers  100^  F.  the  fever  is   slight;    at 
102''  F.  the  fever  is  rising;  at  103*"  F.  it  is  serious;  at  106''  F.  the 


Fig.  95. — A  clinical  thermometer  in  a  case. 


condition  is  alarming,  as  over  this  temperature  the  disease  may  prove 
fatal. 

Bath  thermometers  are  useful,  as  one  may  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  to  that  best  suited  to  the  individual  need. 

Cool  bath,  66°  F.;  cold  bath,  lower  than  60"^  F.;  tem- 
perate bath,  78°  F.;  tepid  bath,  86°  F.;  normal  tem- 
perature bath,  98°  F.;  hot  bath,  105°  F.  Often  a  normal 
temperature  bath  (98°  F.)  is  a  remedy  for  insomnia  if  the 
body  is  submerged  in  the  warm  water  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  comes  on. 

Another  highly  important  use  of  the  thermometer 
is  for  the  home.  No  home  should  be  without  a  reliable 
thermometer.  An  ideal  temperature  for  indoors  is  68°  F. 
If  the  temperature  rises  to  75°,  we  are  living  in  a  room 
which  is  too  warm,  the  air  of  which  is  probably  unfit 
for  respiration. 

Temperature. — Temperature  is  familiar  to  all.  Certain 
fixed  temperatures  serve  as  starting  points.  The  point 
mometer.  most  familiar  is  the  temperature  of  the  body,  which  is 
about  98.6°  F.  Objects  are  said  to  be  "  warm  "  "  hot," 
"  cool,"  or  **  cold,"  compared  with  the  body  temperature.  We 
say  a  thing  feels  cold  to  us  when  it  is  colder  than  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  warm  to  us  when  it  is  warmer  than  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body. 

With  reptiles  and  cold-blooded  animals  the  standard  is  different, 
and  objects  which  feel  cold  to  us  may  feel  warm  to  the  snake  or 
turtle. 


Fig.  96.— 
Bath 
t  h  e  r  - 
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The    lowest    temperature    obtainable    is    called  absolute  zero. 
This   would    be   a  point  459.6°  below  zero    Fahrenheit,  or  273.1° 
below   zero    Centigrade.     At  this  tem- 
perature no  more  lieat  would  be  pres- 
ent in  a  body. 

This  simple  form  of  thermometer  ffvea 
indications  of  eidstiog  tcropcratures.  In  aick- 
rooms,  greenhouses  and  many  other  place.s, 
it  is  interesting  and  sometimes  nei^cssary  to 
hsve  a  knowledge  of  what  the  tcnii>er:iluro 
has  been-  For  this  purpow  u  thcrniDnietur 
capable  of  giving  maximum  a: 
Icmperatitrea  is  used. 

The  creosote  in   the    tube   i 
expands     when    the    tera[ieralu 
driving   the  qnickailver  down  on  the  lort-liiiiid 
ride  and  up  on   the  riRht-hand  nidc.   thun  iii- 
creaaiDg  the  air  pressure  in  the  righl-hand 

bulb.     As  the  right>hand  side  shows  au  incrpuse 

in  ila  scale  reading  it   is  culled  the  "Heat" 

or  "Maximum"  side  of  the  tube. 

If   the    temperature  Icssenii,  the  creosote 

will   contract   so   that  the  quieksiivcr  will  fall 

on  the  "Heat"  side  and  rise  on  the  "Cold" 

or  "  Minimum  "  side,  which  shows  the  ther- 
mometer scale  decreasing. 

Indices  are  carefully  made  and  inserted  in 

the  tubes  above  the   levels  of  the  quii'kHilvor 

which  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  highcKt  mid 

lowest  points  the  thermometer  h:ts  reaehcd 

since  its  last  setting. 

The  index  is  a  miniature  gla:js  bottle  with 

a   small  *P'*C6  "f  ^'*'^'  "''re  inside    it.    Steel 

is   used   so    that   the    index  can  lie   raised  cir 

lowered    by    means  of  a  magnet    which  can 

be    moved    up    and  down    in    front   of   the 

tube. 


a  Thermometer. 
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A  Chart  of  the  Various  Temperaturos  from  the  Lowest  Obtained  to  that  of  the  Stars. 


FAHR- 
ENHEIT 


—9000— 


—8000— 


-lOOOO— 


—7000— 


—6000— 


-5000— 


—4000- 


—3000— 


— 20W— 


—  1000- 


ttp  to  90,ooo*F.  STAR3  up  to  5o,ooo<*C. 
10.800'»F.  SUN  6000*»C. 


— 6000— 


CENTI- 
GRADE 


1000— 


I 
1—4000— 


6700OF.  ARC  LAMP  3700*>C. 


-5430°F.  TUNGSTEN  MELTS  3000«>C.- 

5100*»F.  MAGNESIA  MELTS  2800°C.- 

4650°F.  LIME  MELTS  2570*»C. 


-3000— 


-3800»F.  TUNGSTEN  LAMP  (i.o  watt  per  candle)  2100*0. 
-3720°F.   ALUMINA   MELTS   2050*>C. 


-3550<>F.  CARBON  FILAMENT  LAMP  (3.1  watts  percaiMle)  1950<>C. 


-3191»F.  PLATINUM  MELTS  1755*»C. 


2900*'-3150°F.  FIRE  CLAY  BRICK  MELTS  1600*'-17300C. 
2646°F.  NICKEL  MELTS  1452<'C. 


-20000- 2200° F.  CAST  IRON  MELTS  1100O-1200*>C.- 

1981  °.5F.  COPPER  MELTS  1083*0. 

1945*.5F.    GOLD    MELTS    1063°C. 

1761*F.  SILVER  MELTS  960°.5C. 


1217?.*F.  ALUMINUM  MELTS  658*».7C. 


—2000— 


—1000— 


-0- 


— 786°.9F.  ZINC  MELTS  419*.4C. 
-621*. IF.  LEAD  MELTS  327*.4C. 
-449*.4F.    TIN    MELTS    231°.9C.- 


-212*F.    WATER    BOILS    100°  OC. 


-32*F.    ICE  MELTS— WATER  FREEZES  0*.0C. 
38*F.   MERCURY  FREEZES -38*.9C. 


-303*  to  -314*F.  AIR  LIQUEFIES  -186*  to  -192*C. 


-469*.6F  ABSOLUTE=-457*.3F.  LOWEST  POINT  REACHED    271*.8C.=ZERO  -278«.ia- 
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TABLE  OF  USEFUL  TEMPERATURES 


Melting  point  of  aluminum ... 

Melting  point  of  lead 

Oven  temperatures  for  baking: 

Biscuit  and  pastry 


Sponge  cake,  bread,  gingerbread,  plain  cake,  and 
cookies 


Parker  House  rolls,  poporers,  and  biscuits 


Custards,  meringues,  pies,  puddings,  etc ... . 

Melting  point  of  common  soft  salt 

sugar  sirup: 

For  almond  and  walnut  brittle 

For  clear  brittle  candies,  peanut  brittle,  etc. 
For  taffy  and  like  hard  candies  to  bo  pulled 
For  fudge  and  other  candies  of  like  nature. . 

For  fondant  candies 


For  sirup,  11  pounds  to  the  gallon 

Water  boils  at  normal  pressure 

Pasteurizing  milk  (flask  process) 

Pasteurizing  milk 

High  fever,  temperature  measured  as  above 

Incubator  temperature 

Normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  determined 

by  thermometer  under  the  tongue 

Rooms  where  occupants  are  not  exercising 


Ripening  of  cream 

Gsrmnasiums,  or  rooms  where  occupants  are  actively 
engaged  in  physical  work  or  exercises 

Churning 


Household  refrigerator 

Oanger  of  frost 

Water  freezes 


Freezing  cold  storage 
Mercury  freezes 


Decrees 
Centigrade. 


{ 


659 
327 


Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


1218 
621 


232 

450 

287 

550 

177 

350 

204 

400 

204 

400 

232 

450 

121 

250 

177 

350 

185 

365 

157 

315 

154 

310 

149 

300 

115 

240 

113 

236 

115 

240 

104 

219 

100 

212 

71 

160 

63 

145 

40.6 

105 

39.4 

103 

37 

98.6 

20 

68 

21 

70 

18 

65 

21 

70 

13 

55 

11 

52 

17 

62 

7 

45 

13 

55 

+  4 

39 

0 

32 

-18 

0 

0 

-f  32 

-39 

-  38 

Determinatioii  of  Temperature  from  Character  of  Emitted  Light. 
— ^The  colors  given  below  are  for  approximate  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  a  furnace;  however,  the  table  may  be  used  for  all 
kinds  of  combustibles  under  similar  conditions. 
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Character  of  Emitted  Light. 

Fabrenhfit. 

c^SS.. 

1050 

U75 
1375 
1550 
1660 
.     1725 
1825 
1975 
2200 

Yellow     .      . 

light  yellow 

Temperatures  are  sometimes  determined  by  bodies  that  ehine 
by  incandescent  light  and  not  by  actual  combustion. 


DIFFERENT  COLORS  OF  IRON  CAUSED  BT  HEAT 


Pale  yellow 

DuU  yellow , 

CrimBon 

Violet,  purple  and  dull  blue;  between  261*  and 
370°  C.  it  pasaee  to  bright  blue,  to  sea  green, 

.    and  then  the  color  disappears 

Commencea  to  he  covered  with  a  light  costing 
of  oxide,  loses  a  good  deal  o(  its  hardnesB, 
becomes  more  impreBsible  by  the  hammer,  and 
can  be  twisted  with  ease 

Becomes  nascent  red 

Somber  red 

Nascent  chcrrj' 

Cherry 

Bright  cherry 

Dull  orange 

Bright  orange 

White 

Brilliant  white,  welding  heat 

Dazzling  white 


700 

1292 

800 

1472 

900 

1657 

1000 

183?. 

noo 

2012 

1200 

2192 

1300 

2372 

1400 

2652 

1500 

/      2732 

1600 

I      2912 

HEAT  COI-ORS 


NAHES 

COLOR  SCALE 

CENT. 

FAHB. 

11  White 

1 

1204° 
1079" 

2200° 

10  Ui-fai 

Ydlow 

1975" 

9Utiioti 

996° 

1825° 

8  Onnge 

941° 

1725° 

TSiImon 

899° 

1650" 

6  Bright  Red 

843° 

1550° 

S  Cberry  or 
Full  Red 

746° 

1375° 

4  MediuD 
Cheny 

677° 
635° 
566° 

1250° 

3  Dark 

Cherry 

1175" 

2  Blood  Red 

]050° 

1  Faint  Red 

482° 

900' 

NOTK— 1 
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Temperature,  Btu.  and  Calorie. — The  word  temperature  is  a 
word  of  Greek  origin  meaning,  '*  to  measure  heat."  It,  however, 
does  not  mean  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat  but  the  degree  of 
heat.  Every  one  knows  that  a  barrel  of  water  at  60®  F.  requires 
more  heat  to  heat  it  to  80®  F.  than  does  a  quart  of  water,  from 
60®  F.  to  80®  F.;  in  fact,  it  would  require  125  times  as  much  heat 
to  heat  the  water  in  the  barrel.  The  degree  of  heat  is  measured 
by  the  thermometer,  and  the  amount  of  heat  by  the  B.T.U.  (British 
Thermal  Unit).     From  now  on  this  unit  will  be  written  "Btu." 

The  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  1  pound  of  water  1®  F. 
is  called  a  Btu,  This  unit  is  used  in  our  country  and  in  England. 
In  many  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  heat  is  measured  by  the 
calorie,  which  means  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  1  gram 
of  water  1®  C. 

Place  a  pound  of  water  in  a  large  dish  and  1  gram  of  water  in  an  e^ap- 
orating  dish.  Heat  both  to  boiling  point  after  taking  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  both  dishes.  What  thermometers  would  you  use?  How  many 
Btu.  would  be  required  to  heat  the  pound  of  water?  How  many  calories 
to  heat  the  gram  of  water?  How  many  calories  would  be  required  to  heat  the 
pound  of  water  to  boiling? 

Latent  Heat — Ice  has  a  temperature  of  32®  F.,  and  ice  water, 
also,  has  the  same  temperature.  Some  people  might  think  the  ice 
was  colder  than  the  water.  If  a  piece  of  ice  is  placed  in  a  dish  and 
allowed  to  melt,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  remains  about  32®  F. 
or  0°  C.  until  the  ice  is  melted.  This  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  heat 
is  used  to  melt  the  ice  without  raising  the  temperature.  The  heat 
which  is  used  to  melt  the  ice  is  called  latent  heat  (hidden  heat). 

Ice  melting  in  the  refrigerator  takes  heat  from  the  food  and  air 
of  the  box.  This  heat  is  in  the  water,  and  is  removed  from  the  box 
as  the  water  runs  out.  When  water  freezes,  large  quantities  of  heat 
are  given  off.  For  every  pound  of  water  which  freezes,  143  Btu. 
are  released  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  same  amount 
of  Btu.  is  taken  from  the  atmosphere  for  each  pound  of  ice 
melted. 

Put  a  small  amount  of  ice  water  in  an  evaporating  dish.  Heat  the  water* 
to  boiling  point,  noting  the  time  required.  Boil  the  water  until  it  has  alft 
changed  to  steam,  noting  the  time  required. 
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The  time  required  to  boil 
the  water  away  will  be  about 
five  times  as  long  as  to  heat 
the  water  from  freezing  point 
to  boiling.     That  is  to  say, 
ibe  steam  has  over  five  times 
IB  much  heat  in  it  as  boiling 
water,  although  the  temper- 
ature of  steam  and  boUing 
water  is    the  same   (about 
212^  F.). 

To  change  1  pound  of 
water  into  steam  requires 
970  Btu.,  and  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  pound  of 
water  from  freezing  point  to 
boiling  point  requires  180  Btu. 
Again,  the  heat  required  to 
change  a  liquid  into  a  gas 
IB  called  latent  heat.  Heat 
which  will  affect  the  ther- 
mometer is  called  sensible 
bMt 

Fte.09.^How  much  heat  is  used 
to  melt  ioe?  What  is  the  tem- 
peratme  of  the  ice  while  it  is 
meltiDg?  What  is  the  temper- 
fttnreof  the  water  after  the  ice 
IB  melted  7  How  much  more 
heat  has  a  pound  of  water  at 
32'F.thaniceat32**F.?  How 
onidi  more  heat  has  a  pound 
of  steam  at  212''  F.  than  a 
Pwmd  of  water  at  212*  F.7 
Hfm  hot  could  3rou  heat  a  half 
a  pound  of  water  at  32°  F. 
with  the  same  heat  that  was 
"tted  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice? 
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Heat  Produced  by  Solidification. — ^Tubs  of  water  are  sometimeB 
placed  in  cellars  to  prevent  vegetables  from  freezing.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cellar  falls,  the  water  begins  to  freeze  first.  In  so  doing 
it  gives  out  heat  enough  to  prevent  the  air  from  falling  as  far  below 
the  freezing  point  as  it  otherwise  would.  Heat  continues  to  be 
given  out  by  the  water  as  long  as  it  is  freezing. 

It  is  possible  to  observe  these  changes  more  easily  in  some  other 
substances  than  it  is  in  ice.  When  we  melt  substances  and  then 
allow  them  to  crystallize,  they  give  out  the  same  amount  of  heat 
which  is  needed  to  melt  the  crystal.  This  heat,  which  becomes 
apparent  in  solidification^  makes  the  substance  warm  the  contain- 
ing vessel  and  surrounding  object.  Observe  the  change  in  teni- 
perature  before,  during  and  after  the  crystallization  process  in  some 
melted  hyposulphite  of  soda  (**  hypo  ")• 

(a)  Fill  a  test  tube  half  full  of  crystals  of  ''hypo,"  saving  out  a  small 
crystal  for  use  later.  Support  the  test  tube  by  means  of  a  wire  holder  in 
the  top  of  a  boiler,  and  heat  until  the  ''hypo"  is  melted  and  the  liquid  has 
cleared  up. 

(6)  When  the  "hypo "is  melted,  fasten  the  test  tube  in  the  loioer  clamp  on 
the  ring  stana.  Fasten  a  thermometer  in  the  upper  clamp  and  adjust  so  that 
the  bulb  is  well  down  in  the  liquid  "hypo."  Fasten  the  thermometer  in  this 
position,  and  do  not  afterward  disturb  either  tube  or  thermometer. 

(c)  Stand  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  a  ring  of  the  ring  stand,  and  raise  it  until 
the  liquid  "hypo"  in  the  test  tube  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  water.  Imme- 
diately begin  to  read  and  record  the  temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer 
every  half  minute.  (One  student  should  hold  the  watch  while  the  other 
watches  the  thermometer.) 

(d)  When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  "hypo"  has  fallen  to  65®  F.  or  below, 
drop  a  small  crystal  of  "  hypo  "  into  the  liquid  "  hypo  "  in  the  test  tube.  Continue 
reading  the  temperature  every  half  minute  as  before,  and  also  observe  closely 
what  happens  in  the  liquid  "hypo"  after  the  crystal  is  dropped  in. 

(e)  Continue  the  reading  until  the  "hypo"  has  solidified  and  the  tem- 
perature is  again  falling  steadily  or  has  become  stationary.  Do  not  attempt 
to  puU  the  thermometer  out  of  the  solidified  "hypo,"  but  put  the  test  tube, 
thermometer  and  all,  in  some  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  "hypo"  is  melted^ 
remove  the  thermometer  and  wash  all  the  material  carefuUy. 

What  would  you  consider  the  freezing  point  ot  "hypo"? 
What  happens  when  solidification  begins?     Why? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  "hypo"  or  similar  material  were  used  in  Ik 
bottle  for  a  chemical  hot  water  bottle? 
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Specific  Heat. — Not  all  substances  require  the  same  number  of 
Btu.  to  heat  1  pound  of  the  substance  1°  F.  or  1  gram  of  it  1**  C. 
The  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  1  gram  of  any  substance  1^  C. 
is  called  the  specific  heat  of  that  substance.  It  takes  less  heat  to 
heat  1  pound  of  tin  10^  than  it  does  to  heat  1  pound  of  water. 

It  requires  very  Uttle  heat  to  heat  mercury,  which  makes  it  a 
valuable  substance  for  thermometers. 


TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  HEAT 


Water 1.00 

Copper 091 

Alcohol 62 

Iron 113 

Soapetone 21 

Glass 198 

Aluminum 214 

Tin 055 

Ltmestone 217 

Mercury 033 


Sand 19 

OUveoil 31 

Wood 65 

Lead 031 

Glycerin 55 

Marble 21 

Salt 17 

Brick 2 

Marble 215 

Air 238 


From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  why  soapstone  discs  are  used  in 
fireless  cookers  in  place  of  iron  discs. 

Experiment  to  Show  Specific  Heat. — Heat  m  boiling  water  several  pieces 
of  different  metals  of  the  same  weight.  Take  several  cans  of  the  same  size  and 
material  and  containing  each  the  same  amount  of  water  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Into  each  can  drop  a  piece  of  metal,  and  see  which  heats  the  water  the 
most.     That  metal  has  evidently  the  highest  specific  heat  of  the  metals  used. 

Melting  and  Solidifying. — Different  substances  melt  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  The  melting  point  is  called  the  fusion  point. 
The  reverse  of  this  process  is  called  freezing  or  solidifying.  Nearly 
all  substances  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  melting  point  until 
completely  changed  into  a  liquid.  A  few  substances,  such  as 
sealing  wax  and  butter,  continue  to  become  warmer  as  they  melt. 

Impurities  affect  the  melting  point.  Salt  is  often  used  to  melt 
ice,  as  the  presence  of  salt  causes  the  ice  to  melt  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. The  use  of  salt  in  the  ice  cream  freezer  is  readily  understood, 
since  the  temperature  of  the  melting  solution  is  about  32*^  F.  below 
freezing  point. 

Impurities  in  water,  such  as  salt,  produce  a  low  freezing  point. 
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TABLE  OF  MELTING  POINTS 


Alcohol 

Mercury 

Ice 

Butter 

Lard 

Paraffin 

Fusible  metals 

Sulphur 

Solder 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Aluminum. .  .  . 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Iron 

Platinum 

Tungsten 

Tantalum  .... 


Teini>erature 
Centigrade. 


Temperature 
Fahreniieit. 


-130 

-38.8 

■  > 

0 

82 

33 

91.4 

33 

k 

^ 

38-52 

T 

70 

114 

V 

100 

f 

232 

328 

/ 

419 

655 

955 

1060 

1068 

1100 

1730 

2800 

6072 

2300 

4172 

Alloys  are  usually  made  of  two  or  more  metals.  The  chiei 
use  of  an  alloy  is  for  soldering.  Lead  pipes  are  mended  by  an  aUoy 
made  of  one-half  tin  and  one-half  lead.  The  melting  point  of  thin 
solder  is  374°  F.,  while  the  melting  point  of  lead  is  682®  P. 

An  alloy  mixture  of  bismuth,  7  parts,  lead,  4  parts,  tin,  2  parts, 
and  cadmium,  1  part,  melts  at  a  temperature  of  158®  F.  A  teaspoon 
made  from  this  alloy  would  melt  in  a  very  hot  cup  of  coflFee. 

Automatic  fire  sprinklers  use  an  alloy  which  melts  at  a  low 
temperature.  Pipes  near  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  in  many  buddings 
are  fitted  with  automatic  fire  sprinklers  as  a  protection  agaiudt  fire. 
The  heat  of  the  fire  melts  a  plug  and  allows  the  water  to  be  ^orced 
out  into  the  room. 

Plugs  for  boilers  and  electric  fuses  are  made  of  alloys  whictl 
melt  easily. 
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Questions 

Why  do  objects,  which  ordinarily  feel  cold  to  UB,  oftea  feel 
I  when  our  hands  are  cold? 


Fra.  100. — Pipea  on  the 
ceiling  are  provided  Rith 
autoinatic  sprinklers. 


Flo.    101.— Tlie    heat    (rf 
the  fire  melts  the  alloy. 


Via.  102. — The  water  ia 
toned  on  the  fire. 


Fio.    103.— Such    devicea 
may  prevent  great  losses. 


2.  When  ia  a  pipe  hot,  warm,  cool,  and  cold? 

3.  Why  do  we  blow  on  our  soup  to  cool  it,  and  on  our  hands  to 
Mm  them? 
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4.  Why  is  it  poor  policy  to  cover  ice  in  a  refrigerator  with  paper? 

5.  Why  do  vegetable  men  often  place  tubs  of  water  near  their 
vegetables  to  keep  them  from  freezing? 

6.  Why  will  running  water  seldom  freeze? 

7.  Why  does  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  never  melt  when  water 
is  in  it? 

8.  Why  is  water  used  in  the  radiator  of  an  automobile? 

9.  Why  will  steam  heat  a  room  more  quickly;  than  hot  water? 

10.  Why  is  the  air  over  a  lake  warmer  when  the  water  is  freezing 
than  when  the  ice  is  melting? 

11.  Why  is  it  warmer  during  a  thunder  storm  than  directly  after 
the  storm? 

12.  Why  is  alcohol  used  in  the  radiator  of  an  automobile  during 
winter  time? 

14.  Why  will  glycerin  keep  frost  off  the  windows? 

15.  Why  do  two  pieces  of  ice  stick  after  they  have  been  squeezed 
together? 

16.  Why  is  a  burn  from  steam  at  212°  F.  so  much  more  severe 
than  a  burn  from  boiling  water  at  212°  F.? 

17.  Why  are  hot-water  bottles  better  for  warming  a  bed  than 
soapstone  discs  or  flatirons? 

18.  Why  should  thermometers  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  j 
a  room  be  placed  about  4  feet  from  the  floor,  away  from  a  window 
or  door,  and  on  a  wall  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  outside  air? 

19.  Why  are  steam  boilers  fitted  with  "  alloy  plugs  "? 

20.  Why  do  not  plumbers  use  a  piece  of  lead  to  mend  a  lead  pipe? 

21.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  degrees  C? 

22.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  schoolroom  in  degrees  C? 

23.  Why  does  the  water  in  fruit  and  vegetables  freeze  less  easily 
than  water  in  pans? 

24.  How  many  Btu.  of  heat  will  be  taken  from  an  ice  box  for 
each  pound  of  ice  melted  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  conung 
from  the  drain  is  52°  F.? 

25.  What  parts  of  Chapter  V  do  you  consider  very  important? 
Why? 


CHAPTER    VI 


OXIDATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  LIFE 


BURNING 


The  Discovery  of  Fire. — There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nee  when  fire  was  not  known.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it 
may  have  been  discovered.  It  may  have  been  from  lightning, 
from  volcanoes,  or  from  oil-wells,  which  have  often  burned  for 
hundreds  of  y^ars  after  being  set  on  fire. 

Fire  has  done  much  to  advance  civilization.  The  primitive 
■avage  learned  to  cook  his  food,  to  get  warmth  for  his  crude  home, 
and  to  have  a  light  as  a  protection  against  the  long,  cold  nights 
when  wild  beasts  were  on  all  sides  ready  to  devour  him. 

Next,  fire  became  a  thing  of  interest  in  the  home.  People 
gathered  around  the  hearthstone,  and  were  taught  by  its  influence 
to  become  more  social.  To-day  the  whole  social  world  owes  a 
great  deal  to  fire  and  its  resultant  forces, — steam,  which  furnishes 
IMwer  for  our  boats,  trains,  and  lighting  systems,  and  heat,  which  is 
so  important  in  every  walk  of  Ufe. 

Cause  of  Bnming. — Place  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dish  containing  about  1  inch 
of  water.     Invert  over  the  candle  a  tall  olive  bottle,  standing  in  the  water. 

The  water  will  gradually  rise  in  the  bottle  a  few  inches  and  the  candle  will 
ga  out. 

Something  I\as  caused  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  bottle,  thus 
allowing  the  water  to  be  pushed  up  into  the  bottle.  Something  which 
caused  the  candle  to  burn  seems  to  have  disappeared,  since  the 
candle  went  out  before  the  vacuum  was  complete  enough  to  raise 
the  water  to  the  level  of  the  flame.  The  part  of  the  air  which 
Kerns  to  have  disappeared,  and  which  caused  the  candle  to  burn, 
vas  oxygen. 

Eiperiment  with  Oxygen. — Fill  a  deep  "  cake  tin  "  nearly   full  of   water. 
1U»  a  anc  shelf  to  this  tin  by  bending  a  zinc  strip  about  3  or  4  inches  wide 
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BO  aa  to  allow  the  shelf  inside  to  be  about  half  as  high  as  the  udea  of  the  cak>  | 
tin.  Drill  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  shelf  aod  two  small  holes  on  each  ' 
Bide  of  the  center  hole.  Fit  a  one-  I 
hole  rubber  stopper  through  the  hole,  j 
Extend  a  glasa  or  metal  funsel  j 
through  the  stopper  so  that  the  boiri  . 
of  the  funoel  is  toward  the  bottom  i' 
of  the  dish.  The  stem  of  the  funnel  I' 
must  be  short  enough  to  be  covered  i 
with  water.  All  bottles  inverted  OB  jj 
this  shelf  must  have  the  neck  of  the  ; 
bottle  extending  under  water  about  : 

Fill  two  bottles  with  water.  Co»«  i' 
each  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  invert  \\ 
on  the  shelf  of  the  cake  tin,  whiiA  | 
we  now  call  a  pneumalic  tTough.  Remove  the  glass  covers,  end  be  sure  tbs  l 
bottles  are  full  of  water,  and  all  air  bubbles  removed.  Place  under  the  C 
funnel  (called  a  bell)  a  smull  piece  of  fused  sodium  peroxide.  The  sas  whick  % 
rises  to  replace  the  water  is  oxygen. 


Fia.  104. 
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Light  a  soft  wood  splinter.  After  it  has  burned  a  moment, 
blow  it  out.  A  small  spark  will  glow  on  the  end  of  the  splinter. 
Insert  the  splinter  in  the  bottle  of  oxygen  while  the  spark  is  still 
glowing.  What  happens  will  show  something  about  the  power 
of  oxygen  to  make  things  burn.  The  oxygen  itself  does  not/ 
burn,  as  the  splinter  may  be  removed,  blown  out,  and  rein- 
serted several  times,  taking  fire  each  time  without  setting  the  gtt' 
(oxygen)  on  fire. 

So  active  is  this  gas  that  iron  wire  may  be  made  to  burn  i^^ 
it.  Insert  into  the  bottle  of  oxygen  a  piece  of  picture  wire  o** 
which  there  is  a  little  burning  sulphur.  The  wire  should  burn 
brilliantly. 

Amount  of  Oxygen  in  the  Air. — It  was  seen  from  the  experiment 
with  the  candle  under  the  bottle  that  air  is  not  made  up  entirelS^ 
of  oxygen.  There  was  much  air  in  the  bottle  after  the  candle  wel** 
out.  About  one-fifth  of  the  air  is  oxygen.  The  remaining  part  of  tb* 
air  is  chiefly  nitrogen,  water  and  dust.  A  small  amount  of  a  g** 
known  as  Argon  is  also  present.     Nitrogen  is  a  gas  which  will  bO* 
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bum  or  make  things  burn.     This  ga43  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
presence  of  too  large  a  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 

Oxidation. — The  oxygen  disappeared  from  the  air  in  the  bottle 
experiment   because  this  gas  unites  with  any  material   which  is 
burning.     Whenever  oxygen  unites  with  a  substance,  the  substance 
18  said  to  oxidize.    If  the  oxidation  takes  place  very  rapidly,  heat 
and  light  are  given  off.     Rapid  oxidation  is  called  burning  or  com- 
Imstion.     When  the  food  in  our  body  oxidizes,  giving  us  the  neces- 
sary heat  to  maintain  life,  the  process  is  called  wet  burning.    Some- 
times oxygen  unites  so  slowly  with  substances  as  to  give  off  httle 
heat  at  any  one  time.     This  process  is  called  slow  oxidation. 

Iron  rust  is  caused  by  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron.  When- 
ever oxygen  unites  with  a  substance,  the  resulting  compound  is 
called  an  oxide.  Iron  oxide,  copper  oxide,  etc.,  simply  means  that 
oxygen  has  united  with  the  substance. 

Meats  turn  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  An  apple  which  has 
been  cut  open  and  exposed  to  the  air  will  turn  dark  brown,  probably 
because  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron  in  the  apple,  forming  oxides. 

It  is  believed  that  nearly  all  the  colors  in  nature  are  due  to  different  forms 
q{  iron.  Different  compounds  of  iron  give  the  colors  of  blue,  green,  red,  and 
blown. 
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Spontaneous  Combustion. — Heaps  of  cotton  waste  soaked  in  oil 
abwly  oxidize,  giving  off  heat  until  the  heat  produced  raises  the  ma- 
terial to  the  kindhng  point,  and  fire  results.  Such  fires  are  said  to 
be  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  Production  of  Light  and  Heat  without  Oxygen. — Burning, 
then,  means  a  rapid  combining  of  oxygen  with  other  substances, 
twially  with  the  production  of  heat  and  light.  Unless  oxygen  is 
present,  burning  can  not  take  place.  Substances  may  glow,  as  in  an 
dcctric  light  bulb.  The  filament  becomes  very  hot,  but  does  not 
oxidize  or  burn. 

Scientists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  oxidation 
|&  the  sun.  The  sun  is  really  not  burning  up  but  glowing,  and  heat 
*  given  off  by  its  constant  shrinking.  This  shrinkage  is  supposed 
to  be  about  300  feet  each  year.  So  great  is  the  weight  of  the  sun, 
1,980,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  pounds,  that  great  quan- 
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tities  of  beat  are  pven  off  becaiue  of  its  great  pressure.    The  sun 

is  about  1,300,000  times  the  size  of  the  eartb. 

Radium  and  other 
elements  are  also  sup- 
posed to  assist  in  giving 
oEF  heat. 

Oxygen  in  Other 
Things. — The  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  rocks 
a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  equals 
the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  above  them. 
Oxygen  is  found  in 
1  the  majority  of  sub- 


Fia.  lOS. — The  earth's  tiay  share  of  the 


water,  food,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  wood  and  i 

stances  which  we  use  every  day.     It  is  not  found  free,  as  we  f 

it  in  the  air,  but  united  with  the  substances. 

Prevention  of  Oxidation. — Many  methods  of  preventing  oxygen 
from  uniting  with  substances  have  been  tried.  Fainting  wood, 
iron,  etc.,  is  the  usual  method.  Sometimes  the  outside  of  the  sub- 
stance is  oxidized,  or  covered  with  a  lacquer  or  shellac. 

The  leathery  skin  formed  on  Unseed  oil  left  exposed  to  the 
air  is  due  to  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  We  often  use  paints  and  oils 
which  oxidize  and  form  a  hard  substance  over  the  material  wo 
wish  to  keep  from  the  oxygen.  Paint  containing  linseed  oil,  fish 
oil,  or  china  oil  is  said  to  contain  dr^ng  oils.  When  these  oils  do 
not  oxidize  rapidly  enough,  a  drier  is  added.  Certain  metals,  ai 
nickel,  oxidize  very  slowly,  and  are  often  used  to  cover  other  metals 
which  oxidize  rapidly. 

Rapid  oxidation  or  burning  is  often  prevented  by  adding  water, 
thus  shutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen.  The  water  lowers  the  tem- 
perature, changes  to  steam,  or  covers  the  material  with  a  thin  film 
of  water  and  water  vapor — an  action  which  prevents  oxygen  from 
uniting  with  the  burning  material. 

Water  cannot  be  used  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  burning  oil 
because  the  oil  is  lighter  than  water  and  wilt  float  on  it,  thus  coming 
is  contact  with  the  air  and  continuing  to  burn. 
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'niere  are  some  gases,  like  nitrogen,  which  do  not  support  com- 
buBtioD.  These  gases  are  used  in  fire  extinguishers,  as  the  gas 
■urrounds  the  burning  material,  shutting  ofF  the  supply  of  oxygen. 
Tbe  fire  extinguisher  "Pyrene"  contains  carboa  tetrachloride,  a  liquid 


PlO.  106. 

which  readily  changes  to  a  gas  when  heated.  This  gas  surrounds 
the  burning  object,  preventing  the  oxygen  from  uniting  with  the 
Bialerial. 

The  ordinary  fire  extinguisher  uses  a  gas  called  "  carbon  dioxide," 
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which  is  produced  by  the  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate  (baking  soda) 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Another  type  of  this  kind  of  fire  extinguisher 
contains  material  which  forms  bubbles  or  foam.  Oil  fires  are  thus 
extinguished  easily  as  the  bubbles  prevent  air  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  oil. 

When  the  fire  extinguisher  is  inverted  the  stopper  falls  out  of  the  bottle 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  baking  soda  come  together,  forming  carbon  dioxide 
and  waterj  which  are  forced  out  of  the  rubber  hose  on  the  fire.  Fire  extinguish- 
ers should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  to  sec  that  the  acid  has  not  deteriorated. 

Experiment. — The  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  a  flame  may  be  seen  easily  by 
placing  in  an  olive  bottle  a  few  spoonfuls  of  baking  soda,  a  little  water  and  a 
small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  Close  the  bottle  with  a  one-hole  rubber  stop- 
per through  which  runs  p.  glass  tube  extending  into  an  empty  bottle.  The 
bottle  will  soon  be  full  of  the  gas  generated  from  the  first  bottle.  Light  several 
candles  and  pour  the  gas  over  them.  Try  a  bottle  full  of  the  gas  on  a  Bunsen 
burner. 

Kindling  Temperature  and  Matches. — Substances  which  burn 
have  a  definite  temperature  at  which  they  will  start  burning.  Not 
all  substances  start  to  burn  at  the  same  temperature.  Wood, 
phosphorus,  paper,  sulphur,  etc.,  have  different  kindhng  points- 
The  match  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  different  substances  with 
different  kindling  points. 

Matches  are  made  by  soaking  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  in 
paraffin  and  then  dipping  this  in  a  mixture  of  glue,  phosphorus,  and 
a  material  which  gives  off  oxygen,  such  as  potassium  chlorate.     Some 

matches   are    made    of    powdered    glass,  zinc  oxide, 
rosin,    glue    and    coloring   matter.     Safety    matches 
fft}^         have  the  phosphorus  on  the  box  so  that  the  matches. 
will  not  take  fire  inside  the  box. 

Experiment.  To  Boil  Water  in  a  Paper  Bag. — Take  a  square 
piece  of  paper  and  fold  it  so  as  to  form  a  conical  bag  as 
shown  in  Fig.  109.  Suspend  the  bag  by  strings  and,  pouring 
water  into  it,  allow  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen 
burner  to  fall  on  the  bag,  being  careful  to  prevent  the  flame 
from  touching  the  paper  in  any  place  where  there  is  no  water. 
The  water  can  now  be  heated  until  it  boils,  without  the  paper 
being  burned,  because  the  paper  cannot  be  heated  much 
more  than  212**  F.,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  bum  it,  since 
the  kindling  point  of  paper  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 


Fig.  109. 
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Questions 

!•  Why  will  damp  hay  In  a  barn  take  fire?  . 

2.  Why  must  one  be  careful  not  to  throw  in  a  pile  waste  and  rags 
which  have  been  used  about  an  automobile  engine? 

3.  Overalls  which  are  oily  will  sometimes  take  fire  if  thrown  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor  and  left  for  a  long  time.    Why? 

4.  Why  will  hanging  the  oily  overalls  on  a  nail  prevent  spon- 
taneous combustion? 

5.  Why  must  wood  fires  be  arranged  loosely  in  order  to  burn  well? 

6.  Why  does  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  pile  of  sawdust  smolder  if  on 

fire? 

7.  How  are  fires  put  out  on  shipboard? 

8-  Why  should  a  person  whose  clothes  are  on  fire  never  run  out- 
of-doors? 

9.  What  is  the  best  way  of  extinguishing  a  flame  when  one's 
clothes  take* fire? 

10-  Why  is  one  able  to  stamp  out  a  fire? 

11.  Why  will  a  burning  match  go  out  if  covered  with  the  foot? 

12.  Why  should  not  water  l>e  used  on  an  oil  fire  to  extinguish  it? 

13.  What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  oxidation  of  a  house, 
iron,  brass? 

14.  What  is  the  best  method  of  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  room? 

15.  What  would  you  do  if  the  lace  curtains  caught  fire? 

16.  When  one  stops  all  night  in  a  hotel  what  precautions  should 
be  taken  as  to  fire? 

17.  Find  out  the  fire  requirements  of  your  town  icgarding  inflam- 
mable oil,  fire  extinguishers  in  public  buildings,  school  fire  drills,  etc. 

18.  Is  your  school  living  up  to  tlu*  requirements?  Insist  that  rt 
does.     This  is  a  part  of  good  citizenship. 

GAS  AS  A  FUEL 

Parts  of  a  "Fjame. — If  a  sheet  of  cardboard  is  Meld  in  a  candle 
flame  or  gas  burner,  the  paper  will  be  scorched  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  the  middle  of  the  ring  being  unburned.  Run  a  pin  through 
a  match,  near  the  head,  and  place  it  carefully  upright  in  the  center 
of  a  Bunsen  burner.     Light  the  burner.     The  match  will  not  take 
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Fig.  110.-~Part8  of  a  Flame. 


fire  in  the  colorless  cone  at  the  center  of  the  flame.  This  part  of 
the  flame  is  made  up  of  unburning  gases.  Hold  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  in  the  inner  cone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  gas  to 

run  through  the  tubing.  Light 
the  gas  outside  of  the  flame  at 
the  other  end.  This  inner  cone 
is  made  up  of  unburning  gas 
which  diffuses  outward  to  the  air. 
Around  this  is  a  second  cone  in 
which  oxygen  unites  with  the  gas, 
setting  free  small  particles  of  car- 
bon which  are  heated  to  "white 
heat."  Around  this  second  cone 
is  a  third  cone,  bluish  in  color, 
where  complete  combustion  is  taking  place.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Bunsen  burner  a  non-luminous  flame 
is  produced,  with  an  inner  cone  of  unburning  gas,  and  an  outer  cone 
of  gas  where  complete  combustion  is  taking  place,  resulting  in  a 
colorless  flame. 

The  Action  of  Whre  Gauze  upon  Gas. — Place  a  piece  of  fine 
copper  wire  gauze  over  a  small  gas  flame.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
gas  above  the  wire  gauze  does  not  take  fire  until  the  gauze  has  become 
red  hot.  Turn  out  the  gas.  Allow  the  gauze  to  cool;  replace  it 
about  1  inch  above  the  burner,  and  light  the  gas  above  the  gauze. 
The  gas  will  burn  on  top  of  the  screen  and  will  not  take  fire  under- 
neath, since  the  heat  is  rapidly  conducted  away  by  the  wire  screen, 
preventing  the  gas  from  reaching  the  temperature  of  kindling  point. 
There  are  two  uses  made  of  this  principle.  One  is  in  the  Davy 
Safety  Lamp  in  which  the  flame  is  enclosed  in  a  screened  cylinder. 
This  enables  miners  to  go  into  a  mine  without  danger  of  exploding  the 
fire  damp  (a  gas  found  in  mines),  since  the  gas  can  burn  only  as  fast 
as  it  can  sift  through  the  screen.  A  screen  is  also  used  in  the  Bun- 
sen  burner  or  mantles  to  prevent  the  gas  from  burning  back.  Often 
in  Ughting  a  gas  hght  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  sufficient  to 
cause  a  slight  explosion  which  often  causes  the  gas  to  take  fire  at  the 
spud  or  base  of  the  burner.  The  gauze  helps  to  prevent  the  gas  from 
taking  fire  at  this  point. 
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loDB. — When  air  is  mixed  with  an  inflammable  gaa,  and 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  kindling  point  of  the  gaa,  an  exploeion 
ttkee  place.  The  gas  expands  suddenly,  sometimes  with  force 
taaa^  to  blow  walls  or  buildings  apart. 

There  are  usually  two  sounds  to  an  explosion,  one  caused  by 
eqMosion,  and  the  other  by  the  air  rushing  in.  The  two  sounds 
oeenrso  close  ti^ether  as  to  give  the  impression  of  one.  If  there  is 
k  large  amount  or  a  very  small  amount  of  gas  present  in  the  air, 
the  mixture  will  not  explode.  The  proportion  of  air  to  gas  in  an 
eiplosve  mixture  varies,  but  in  general  it  ranges  from  about  5  to  12 
pvta  of  air  to  one  part  of  gas. 

The  gas  of  gasoline  explodes  when  1.5  to  3  per  cent  of  gas  is 
mixed  with  air.  Kerosene  poured  upon  a  burning  fire  often  pro- 
daces  disastrous  explosions  because  the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  in  the 
li^  proportions.  Explosions  in  mines  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Hydrogen. — Hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas  which  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  if  pure.  The  gas  is  found  in  coal,  and  also  helps 
to  make  up  many  valuable  compounds,  such  aa  water,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  acids,  sugars,  starches  and  many  of  our  foods.  As  the 
gas  is  very  light,  it  is  of  great  value  for  filling  balloons. 


)CHLORIC     ACID 
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Hydn^en  mixed  with  air  is  very  explcsive.  It  affords  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  i^  exploding  when  mixed  with  the  correct  pro- 
portion of  air. 
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Fill  one  bottle  full  of  water,  another  half  full  of  water,  and  place  only  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  a  third.  Arrange  a  gas  generator  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Collect  the  gas  in  the  three  bottles,  over  water.  Hydrogen  gas  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  small  amount  of  zinc  in  the  generator  and  adding  hydro* 
chloric  acid  and  water. 

Test  each  bottle  with  a  lighted  taper.     Note  what  happens  to 

1.  The  bottle  of  pure  hydrogen; 

2.  The  bottle  half  hydrogen  and  half  air; 

3.  The  bottle  nearly  full  of  air  and  a  slight  amount  of  hydrogen. 

Burning  of  Gas. — Light  a  candle.  After  a  few  moments  blow  it 
out  and  hold  a  lighted  match  in  the  stream  of  gas  a  little  way  from  the 
wick.  The  vapor  will  take  fire,  carrying  the  flame  to  the  wick. 
This  gas  can  be  made  to  burn  at  some  distance  from  the  flame  if 
the  candle  is  placed  in  a  lamp  chimney  which  has  a  few  sticks  under 
the  chimney  to  allow  the  air  to  enter.  (Why?)  Carefully  blow 
out  the  candle,  or  extinguish  it  with  a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  Allow 
the  "  smoke  "  or  "  gas  ''  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Light 
it  with  a  match.  The  flame  will  burn  down  to  the  wick  and  relight 
tBe  candle.  The  candle  may  be  called  a  little  gas  generator.  The 
wax  does  not  burn,  but  melts  where  the  wick  extends  out  of  the  wax. 
A  little  cup  forms  to  hold  this  melted  wax  which  is  drawn  up  the 
wick  by  a  process  known  as  capillarity. 

Place  one  end  of  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  drop  of  ink.  The  ink  will  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  sugar.  Blotters  absorb  ink  in  the  same  way.  Rough  towels  dry 
the  body  more  quickly  than  smooth  towels.  The  water  rises  from  the  subsoil  to 
the  top  soil  in  the  same  manner.  The  liquid  rises  because  the  attraction 
of  the  little  particles  of  the  substance  alwa3rs  pulls  it  up  between  the  tiny  spaces. 
Water  will  rise  higher  in  a  glass  tube  which  has  a  very  small  hairlike  bore  than 
in  one  with  a  large  bore. 

When  the  liquid  wax  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  wick  the  heat 
changes  it  to  a  gas  and  it  is  this  gas  which  burns.  This  furnishes 
an  excellent  illustration  of  how  gasoline  burns.  The  gas  of  gaso- 
Une  has  been  known  to  take  fire  50  feet  from  a  person  cleaning 
clothes.  The  fire  will  travel  along  the  stream  of  gas  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  gasoline.  The  gas  of  gasoline  is  much  heavier  than 
air. 

Kerosene  burns  just  above  the  liquid  where  there  is  a  gas  and 


plenty   of  oxygen  to  keep  it  burning.     Tbe  burning  takes  place 
as  fast  as  the  kerosene  changes  into  a  gas. 


Heat  a  few  pieces  of  wood  in  a  test  tube  until  gas  forms.  Light 
the  gas.  Do  the  same  with  paper,  sugar,  starch  and  soft  coal. 
Notice  the  gas  burning  over  a  wood  fire  in  the  fireplace. 
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Coftl  Gas. — Coal  gas  is  generated  from  bituminouB  coal.    The 
gas  is  used  chiefly  for  cooking,  heating  and  lighting. 

The  products  obtained  from  a  ton  of  good  coal  are  about 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas; 
1,400  pounds  of  coke; 
120  pounds  of  tar; 
20  gallons  of  ammonia. 
The  coke  is  used  to  heat  the  bituminous  coal  or  is  sold  as  a  fueL 
Tar  is  used  for  tarred  paper,  paint,  preserving  lumber  and  wood 
pavings.     Benzine  and  gasoline  are  extriicted  from  it.     Oils,  dyes, 
flavors,  perfumes,  material  for  moth  balls  and  many  other  useful 
products  are  obtained  from  tar. 

Experiment  for  the  Preparation  of  THiiminaHng  Gas. — Air&nge  an  appa- 
ratus as  shown  in  the  illustration.     In  bottle  C  place  some  lime  water,  i 


Fio.  113. 

D  some  red  litmus  paper,  which  turns  blue  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  aooM 
water  for  the  gas  to  bubble  through.  Fill  teat  tube  A  two-thirds  fuU  of  powdered 
soft  coal.  Heat  the  coal  in  the  test  tube  gently  at  first.  Do  not  heat  any  ana 
'  part  of  the  tube  any  great  length  of  time,  as  the  glass  will  melt  and  the  gaa 
escape.  Collect  several  bottles  of  the  gas  over  the  water  and  test  with  a  match. 
Smell  bottle  B  for  tar  products.  Notice  bottle  C  for  the  evidence  of  earbon 
dioxide,  and  the  litmus  paper  in  D  for  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

Pressure  Producer  Gas  (Fig.  114).  Pressure  producer  gas  b 
made  from  a  variety  of  fuels,  such  as  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  coke, 
anthracite,  charcoal,  sawdust,  wood  refuse,  etc.  The  gas  is  pro- 
duced under  slight  pressure,  hence  the  name  pressure  producer  gas. 

Where  the  pressure  producer  gas  plant  supplies  gas  for  an  installation  of 
2000  H.P.  or  more,  a  by-product  plant  for  the  treatment  of  the  tar  is  frequently 
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tailed.      Sulphftte  of  ammonia  and  other  valuable  by-products  are  obtained 
m  tbe  tar;  and  this  helps  to  lower  the  operating  cost. 
Fig.  114  illuHtrntea  a  typical  preaaure  produrer  gas  plant. 
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Measurement  of  Gas. — Tho  gns  used  in  the  household  is  usuaDy    \ 
incasui-cd  on  the  proiiiiscs  by  a  g.as  meter.     In  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Europe  the  so-called  dry  gas  meter  is  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

There  arc  a  number  of  different  types  of  dry  gas  meters  in  080^ 
which,  while  differing  considerably  in  external  appearance  and 
design  of  paHs,  oixtrate  on  the  same  general  principles.  Thes^ 
general  principles  of  oi>eratioii  would  Ije  understood  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  types;  and  therefore  only  one  ot  the  mosti 
commonly  used  will  be  described. 

Description  of  a  Gas  Meter. — The  external  appearance  of  the 
meter  is  well  known.  The  interior  is  shown  in  Fig.  115,  with  the  front 
and  top  of  the  meter  and  the  top  of  the  valve  chamber  removed. 
Essentially  the  meter  consists  of  four  chambers  which  are  filled  and 
emptied  of  gns  by  the  action  of  the  meter  mechanism.  The  number 
of  times  this  filHng  and  emptying  of  the  measuring  chambers  is 
repeated  is  indic:ited  on  the  dial  in  cubic  feet.  Two  of  the  meas— 
uring  chambers  are  shown  in  the  figure.  One  is  the  space  between 
the  disc  (201)  with  attached  leather  diaphragm  (203)  and  the 
middle  partition  (the  plate  just  behind  the  diaphragm)  of  the 
meter.  The  other  is  the  space  Iwtween  this  same  disc  and  dia- 
phragm and  tlie  outside  wjills  of  the  meter.  The  other  two  meas- 
urinf;  chamliers  arc  like  the  two  dcscril>cd,  and  arc  situated  sym- 
metrically to  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  partition. 
The  fillinK  and  emptying  of  the  measuring  chambers  is  effected 
by  the  backward  and  forward  nmvement  of  the  discs.  These 
diHCs  ojx'rate  in  conjunction  with  the  valves  and  recording  mech- 
anism (?ec  Fip;.  ll.">)  above  the  mcusuring  chambers.  Each  set 
of  two  iiiiasuring  chambers  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  double- 
acting  bellows,  the  nunilx>r  of  times  these  are  filled  and  emptied 
being  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  gas  passed  through  them.  The 
power  for  operating  this  very  simple  and  effective  instrument  is 
furnished  l>j'  fhi;  pressun;  of  the  gas  itself  which  acts  upon  the 
discs,  pushing  them  back  and  forth,  just  as  the  power  to 
operate  the  steam  engine  is  furnished  by  the  steam  which 
pR'pses  upon  the  sides  of  the  piston.  The  index  (101)  upon 
which    the  volume  of  gas  passii.1    is   n^corded    is    connected   with 
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Fia.  lis, — ^Interior  of  dry  gae  metec. 
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the  other  mechanism  by  means  of  the  shaft  (102)  and  the  gear 
wheel  (103). 

Gas  Meter  Index  and  How  to  Read  It. — Gas  meters  are  provided 
with  an  index.  The  top  dial  of  the  index  is  called  the  teat  dial.  One 
revolution  of  the  test  hand  indicates  that  2  cubic  feet  of  gas  have 
passed  through  the  meter. 

Of  the  large  dials  the  first  one  at  the  right  is  usually  marked 


"  1  thousand."  This  means  that  during  one  revolution  of  the  hand 
1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  passed  through  the  meter.  The  dial  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  so  that  the  passage  of  the  hand  over 
each  part  indicates  the  passage  of  ^  of  1000  cubic  feet,  or  100  cubic 
feet. 

If  the  first  dial  is  marked  1  hundred,  the  second  dial  will  be 
marked  1  thousand,  the  third  10  thousand  and  the  fourth  100 
thousand,  etc. 
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The  reading  of  the  index  in  the  illustration  is  as  follows: 

Reading  of      1  thousand  dial 200  cubic  feet 

Reading  of    10  thousand  dial 4000 

Reading  of  100  thousand  dial 80000 


Complete  reading  of  the  meter . .  84200 

The  amount  of  gas  consumed  for  one  month  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  reading  of  the  meter  for  the  last  month  from  the  reading 
of  the  meter  for  the  present  month. 

Prepayment  Meters. — These  meters  arc  so  constructed  that  one 
can  insert  a  coin  and  receive  a  certain  amount  of  gas.  After  this 
is  used  the  meter  will  automatically  cut  off  the  supply  of  gas  until 
another  coin  is  inserted.  Most  prepayment  meters  are  so  constructed 
that  when  the  gas  paid  for  is  nearly  used,  the  supply  of  gas  will  be 
gradually  shut  off,  thus  giving  the  consumer  a  chance  to  insert 
another  coin  before  his  supply  of  gas  fails  entirely.  The  sudden 
shutting  off  of  the  gas  supply  would  be  not  only  inconvenient  but 
dangerous,  for  if  one  should  forget  to  turn  off  his  burner  the  inser- 
tion of  another  coin  into  the  meter  would  allow  gas  to  escape  into 
the  home.  Even  when  the  meter  does  shut  off  the  supply  of  gas 
gradually,  lights  go  out  and  many  accidents  result.  There  is  con- 
siderable danger  in  the  use  of  prepayment  gas  meters. 

One  may  easily  check  up  the  amount  of  gas  received  for  the  coin 
inserted,  by  reading  the  meter  at  the  time  the  coin  is  inserted  and 
rereading  the  meter  when  another  coin  is  inserted. 

Cost  of  Gas  Consumed  per  Hour  in  Appliances. — One  may  easily 
determine  the  cost  per  hour  of  any  gas-consuming  appliance. 

Shut  off  all  gas  appliances  which  consume  gas  through  the  meter. 
Turn  on  the  gas  for  the  appliance  whose  consumption  of  gas  you 
wish  to  measure.  Record  the  number  of  times  the  test  dial  revolves 
per  minute.  It  is  usually  better  to  make  several  tests  for  several 
minutes  and  take  the  average. 

Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  parts  of  a  cubic  foot  by  60. 
Why? 

Determine  the  cost  of  gas  per  1000  cubic  feet   from  your  gas 
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company.    Compute  the  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  per  hour  by  the 
gas  appliance. 

NUMERALS  RB^SR  tO  COST  PBR  HOUR  IN  MIIAS  (TBNTHS  OF  A  CSNT). 


Mean  »6 


(Fish 


In  verfed  ManHe 


1     Regular  Upright  Manf/^ 


Junior  Uprigiif  Man  fie 


(Fish  Tall)  Burner — Turned  Doom 


Mantle  PiM 


^^ost  of  gas  used  per  hour  tn  same  cntnmon  gas  appliances 

Fig.  117. — What  kind  of  gas  light  is  most  economical?  What  type  of  burner 
is  very  expensive?  Why  is  it  cheaper  to  buy  mantles  for  gas  lighting? 
The  cost  per  hour  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  gas  at  $1  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  The  great  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  costs  is  due 
to  difference  in  size  of  burners  and  difference  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
supply.     The  mean  value  represents  the  cost  under  average  conditions. 

For  a  water  heater  of  ordinary  household  size  the  gas  would 
cost  from  3  to  8  cents  per  hour.  For  larger  automatic  water  heaters 
gas  would  cost  from  10  to  25  cents  per  hour  for  the  period  that  the 
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heater  is  in  operation.  The  pilot-flame  gas  for  these  heaters  would 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  hour.  Room  heaters  require 
5  to  10  cents  worth  of  gas  per  hour. 

Since  a  match  costs  only  one-tenth  mill  or  less,  it  is  usually  eco- 
nomical to  turn  off  the  gas  when  not  in  use,  except  for  short  intervals. 
Error  of  Gas  Meters. — Gas  meters  may  be  slow  or  fast.    Gas 
companies  are  allowed  to  have  gas  meters  in  operation  from  1  to  3 
per  cent  slow  or  fast,  since  any  measuring  instrument  of  this  chara^* 
ter  cannot  be  absolutely  correct.     This  allowance  is  called  a  toler^ 
ance.     Meters  of  well-conducted  companies  are  usually  within  this 
tolerance,  but  it  does  happen  that  serious  errors  occur  in  gas  meters^ 
especially  in  districts  where  there  are  no  inspectors.     A  consumer 
should  check  up  his  meter  occasionally.     He  should  read  his  meter 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  time  when  it  is  read  by  the  gas  company, 
and  check  the  consumption  with  the  gas  bill,  to  prevent  errors  which 
may  occiu*  in  the  oflSce  of  the  company. 

Leaks  cause  a  great  loss  of  gas  at  times.  The  consumer  may 
check  his  meter  by  turning  out  all  gas  consuming  appliances  and 
watching  the  test  dial  for  several  minutes.  If  there  is  a  leak  the 
dial  will  register  and  the  amount  of  gas  lost  per  hour  or  day  may  be 
computed. 

If  a  consumer's  bill  for  a  certain  period  of  time  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  a  previous  period,  it  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes: 

1.  An  increase  of  gas  consumption; 

2.  An  error  of  the  gas  company  in  reading  the  meter; 

3.  An  error  in  the  oflSce  work; 

4.  A  fast  meter; 

5.  A  leak. 

Tabular  Connections  for  Gas  Fixtures. — Leaks  are  often  caused 
by  poor  connecting  hose  or  gas  tubular  connections.  Sometimes 
the  connecting  hose  is  made  of  paper  covered  with  cloth.  If  the  gas 
is  turned  off  at  the  gas  appliance  to  which  such  a  tubing  is  connected^ 
a  small  amount  of  the  gas  will  continually  escape.  Such  a  tubing 
may  be  easily  broken  or  ruptured  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
Sas  escape  through  a  small  opening. 
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Gaa-connectiog  hose  should  be  made  of  flexible  metal,  and,  if 
deaired,  cover-^d  with  Bilk  or  other  types  of  cloth  for  decorative  value. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  purchase  a  reUable  form  of  tubing,  but 
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Via.  119 — Diagram  of  an  Excellent  Form  of  Hoee. 


from  a  by^enic  standpoint,  and  in  consideratioa  of  the  leng^  of 
time  such  a  tubing  will  last,  it  is  worth  while. 

Burners. — The  Bunseo  burner  is  chiefly  used  for  heating,  light- 
ing and  cooking. 


e  burner  consists  of  three  parts : 
The  barrel,  a  metal  tube  through  which  the  gas 
lOt  of  the  barrel  there  are  two  or  more 
to  allow  air  to  enter. 
A   ring   or  device  to  open  or  close  the 


A  base,  containing  a  small  central  gas 

-caUed  a  "  spud." 

ias  enten  at  the  base,  passes  through  the 

and  through  the  barrel,  forming  a  partial 

mn.     Air  enters  the  holes  near  the  base, 

tnizee  with  this  gas.     When  the  holes  are 

ly  open,  air  enough  enters  to  produce  a 

luminous  flame.    When  less  air  enters  the  holes  near  the  base, 

Same  wilt  be  luminous.  The  liuninous  part  of  the  flame  ia  due  to 
carbon  particles  which  are  heated  very  hot 
by  the  burning  gas.  The  temperature  of  the 
yellow  flame  is  very  high,  causing  ttie  gas 
to  break  up  and  set  free  small  particles  of 
carbon.  When  air  ia  allowed  to  enter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  burner  a  non-luminous 
flame  is  produced,  since  that  part  of  the 
gas  from  which  carbon  particles  are  set  free 
never  gets  hot  enough  to  liberate  them. 
As  the  carbon  particles  in  the  luminous 
flame  move  toward  the  outside  of  the  flame 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  bum  up.  If  still  less  air  is  sup- 
plied, the  carbon  particles  do  not  burn 
even  on  reaching  the  outer  part  of  the 
flamo,  but  appear  as  black  smoke.  A 
piece  of  cold  glass  or  earthenware  placed 
in  the  flame  will  cool  some  of  the  car- 
bon particles  and  cause  them  to  collect 
as  black  soot. 

If  too   much  air  is  admitted,  the 

er    will    be  very  noisy.      If  the    flame    is    to    be    used    for 
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illuminating   purpoees   two    claasea   of   burners    are   in    commoB 
iwe. 

1.  The  fishtail  burner  cauBes  the  gaa  to  separate  out  into  a 


Pio.  126. — Cotton,  ramie,  and 
artificial  silk  are  used  for 
manufacturiDg  mantles. 


■ 

Fia.  122.— Monaiite  aand 
obtained  from  Braiil, 
Austr&lia,  and  from  this 
eountry. 


Fio.  12Q.—KniUing.  A  thread  of  suitable 
aiie  is  knit  into  a  tubular  fabric  on  a 
machine  modified  from  those  used  in 
knitting  underwear.  Saluratirtg.  The 
'lengths  of  knitted  fabric  are  placed  io 
a  suitable  vessel  and  the  so-called 
flighting  fluid  is  poured  over  them. 


FiGB.  123  and  124. — Cerium  and  thorinm 
nitrates  are  obtained  from  sand, and  the  cloth 
mantles  are  dipped  into  solutions  made  from 
these  chemicals. 

thin  sheet  so  that  enough  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  car- 
bon to  burn  it,  but  not  until  it  has  been  heated  to  a  glowing  tem- 
perature. 


2.  The  other  type  of  burner  is  used  with  maDtles  made  from 
cloth  dipped  in  thorium  and  cerium  compounds. 


fta,  i27.— Sewing.  The  fabric  ia  now  folded  in  at  one  end  and  carefully 
I^ited,  &nd  an  asbestos  cord  drawn  through  to  form  the  head  and  loop 
of  the  mantle.  Burning  Out.  The  modelled  fabric  ia  then  huo^c  on  a  suit- 
able book  and  ignited  at  the  top.  The  thread  is  burned  out,  leaving 
an  ash  compooed  of  the  oxides  of  thorium  and  cerium.  Hardening.  After 
the  cotton  ia  burned  out,  the  soft,  flabby  ash  is  placed  over  a  blow- 
pipe, where  the  gaa  and  air  are  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to  blow  it 
out  to  the  form  of  a  mantle. 


The  mantle  is  heated  to  a  glowing  temperature  by  the  burner 
inside,  which  has  sufficient  air  (oxygen)  entering  to  produce  a  hot 
colorless  flame. 

In  the  first  case,  light  is  obtained 
ktaa  the  luminous  carbon  particles 
in  the  flame.  In  the  second  type  of 
burner,  light  is  obtained  from  the 
luminous  mantle,  the  flame  itself 
ffviag  no  light. 

The  mantle  gas  burner  has  very 
laigely  superseded  the  open  flat 
flame  type  of  gas  burner  for  use 
in  the  general  illumination  of  dwell- 
ings, stores,  factories,  etc.,  because 

it  produces  from  two  to  three  times  more  light,  and  consumra  on  the 
average  only  about  one-half  as  much  gas  as  the  latter  tyoe  of  burner. 


-Modelling.      After    the 
lade,  the  saturated  fabric 
a  wooden  form. 
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If  the  open  flame  burner  is  I 
the  gOB  to  burn  from  it  with  8 


I  use  on  your  premiaes,  do  not  atloir 
blowing  noise  and  a  ragged  flame. 


Fid.  129. — Dipping.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mantle  for  subsequent  handling 
&nd  for  shipment,  it  is  dipped  into  a,  bath  of  collodion  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Packing.  The  mantles  are  then  passed  to  the  packer,  and  packed  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  eonsumer.  Loop  mantles  are  suspended  in  papei 
tubes  by  cords.  Cap  mantles  are  mounted  on  supports,  and  the  supports 
securely  fastened  to  the  caps. 

as  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  can  be  wasted  in  this  way.  Regu- 
late the  flow  of  gas  through  the  burner  with  the  burner  key  so  that 
it  burnc  with  a  steady,  even 
flame,  or  use  a  burner  that  is 
self-regulating. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  all 
passages  and  orifices  of  gas  burners 
be  kept  clean  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  the  gas  consumed. 

Experiment  with  Burner. — 
Light  a  Bunscn  burner.  Allow  as 
much  air  as  possible  to  enter  at  the 
base.  Note  the  results.  Shut  all 
the  air  off  at  the  base  and  explaTn 
what  happens.  Adjust  the  burner 
so  that  a  noiseless  blue  flame  is  produced.  Experiment  with  a  gas 
etove  in  the  same  way. 


Fio.    130. — Why    are    the     burners 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
Why  are  the  burners  in  an 
arranged  in  a  row? 
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Types  of  the  Bunsen  Burner  used  on  Gas  Stoves. — There  are  two 
types  of  burners  in  general  use  on  gas  stoves.  One  is  used  for 
boiling  and  fr3dngy  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  number  of 
flames  in  a  ring  or  star.  The  other  type  of  burner  is  used  for  baking 
or  broiling,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  number  of 
little  flames  in  a  row. 

Adjustment  of  Gas  Burner. — The  flame  of  a  gas 
range  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  outer  cone  is  less  than  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  inner  cone.  The  mixing  disc  near  the  stopcock 
should  l;>e  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  air  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  blue  inner  cone.  If  too  little  air  is  allowed 
to  enter,  a  yellow  tip  will  appear  on  the  cone;  if  too 
much,  the  burner  will  **  flash  back  '^  or  "  burn  back,'' 
and  burn  near  the  spud,  or  the  inner  cone  will  take 
on  a  greenish  hue.  This  means  that  combustion  is 
not  complete.  Acetylene,  carbon  monoxide  (a  very 
dangerous  gas)  and  other  poisonous  gases  will  be 
given  off,  since  the  gas  is  only  partly  burned.  The 
gas  must  be  shut  off  and  relighted,  or  the  air  mixer 
closed  slightly,  and  then  readjusted  after  the  flame 
is  lighted.  The  ** flash  back"  is  really  an  explosive 
action  which  carries  the  flame  into  the  mixing  tube 
and  sets  up  combustion  at  the  gas  orifice. 

Gas  stove  burners  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
blue-green  central  part  of  the  flame  is  about  half  the 
height  of  the  whole  flame.  If  the  flame  is  very  long, 
and  is  bright  yellow  in  part,  too  little  air  is  being 
admitted;  if  short,  and  inclined  to  make  a  slight 
roaring  noise,  there  is  too  much  air.  In  the  latter 
case  the  flame  is  liable  to  *'  strike  back."  In  all  gas  burners  the 
various  openings  should  be  kept  clean. 

Explosions  are  often  caused  while  lighting  the  burners  in  a  gas 
oven  because  large  quantities  of  air  mix  with  the  gas  which  has 
entered  the  oven.  The  oven  door  should  always  be  left  open 
while  the  burners  are  being  lighted. 

The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  a  dish  on  a  gas  stove  to  the 


FiQ.  131.— 
Why  are 
there  holes 
in  the  disc? 
How  could 
this  burner 
be  adjusted 
to  get  a 
blue  flame? 
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flame  should  be  such  that  only  the  extreme  tips  of  the  outer  cone 
touch  the  dish.  The  distance  from  the  burner  to  the  vessel  should 
not  be  less  than  1^  inches,  as  the  vessel  in  contact  with  the  flame 
will  chill  it,  checking  combustion,  and  wasting  gas  by  only  partly 
burning  it.  A  garUc-Uke  or  pungent  odor  gives  warning  of  such  con- 
ditions. Partly  burned  gas  contains  more  or  less  of  the  poisonous 
gas  carbon  monoxide. 

For  proper  combustion,  all  fuels  must  be  suppUed  with  many 
times  their  weight  in  air  (oxygen).  If  enough  air  is  not  supplied, 
part  of  the  fuel  will  not  burn;  if  too  much  air  is  supplied,  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  heat  is  carried  away  in  the  smoke.  The  economy 
of  different  fuels  depends  upon  how  completely  they  burn.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  coal  is  usually  not  entirely  burned,  since  unburned 
pieces  are  found  in  the  ashes.  That  gas,  also,  is  not  always  entirely 
burned  is  not  so  well  known  because  unburned  gas  is  not  visible. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  this  gas  (carbon  monoxide)  all  gas 
water  heaters,  and  gas  and  gasoline  stoves,  as  well,  should  be  sup- 
plied with  flues  to  carry  off  dangerous  or  partly  burned  gases. 

As  carbon  monoxide  has  no  odor,  it  is  extremely  dangerous, 
for  the  gas  may  overcome  a  person  before  its  presence  can  be  detected. 
Recovery  from  such  poisoning  is  less  Ukely  than  from  ordinary  gas 
poisoning,  for  carbon  monoxide  unites  with  the  blood,  depriving  it 
of  oxygen,  and  seriously  affecting  the  brain. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  heat  the  burner  of  a  gasoline  stove 
before  Ughting  the  stove? 

2.  Why  should  one  avoid  cleaning  cloth  with  gasoline  in.  a  room 
where  there  is  a  fire? 

3.  Why  will  a  match  go  out  without  setting  kerosene  on  fire  if 
thrust  down  into  the  Uquid  quickly? 

4.  Why  do  kerosene  lamps  have  wicks? 

5.  Why  do  candles  have  wicks? 

6.  Does  the  wax  of  the  candle  burn?  Prove  your  answer  with 
a  match. 

7.  Why  do  some  cities  forbid  the  sale  of  gasoline  in  open  cans 
after  sundown? 
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8.  How  may  you  test  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  by 
the  different  gas-consuming  appliances? 

9.  Test  some  appliance  at  home. 

10.  Report  on  the  condition  of  your  gas  meter  as  to  a  leak.  How 
mqr  you  determine  such  a  condition? 

11.  Why  should  gas  burners  be  well  adjusted? 

12.  Why  do  gas  burners  sometimes  "  burn  back"?  How  may 
this  be  prevented?  Why  should  one  never  allow  a  burner  to 
"bum  back '7 

13.  Find  the  gas  pressure  of  your  city  in  inches  of  water  by 
Attaching  a  U-shape  tube  half  full  of  water  to  a  gas  fixture.  The 
difference  in  the  water  level  represents  the  gas  pressure  in  inches. 
A  column  of  water  1  foot  high  weighs  0.434  of  a  pound  per  square 
ioch.  Find  the  gas  pressure  in  pounds  in  excess  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

14.  Why  will  a  match  go  out  if  the  match  is  held  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  biu-ning  head  will  be  above  the  wood? 

15.  Why  must  a  fire  be  Ugh  ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  wood? 

16.  Why  does  a  flame  burn  just  above  a  log  in  a  fireplace? 

17.  Why  may  a  candle  be  considered  a  gas  generator? 

18.  Why  does  a  candle  or  lamp  smoke  for  a  moment  after  being 
Uown  out? 

OTHER  FUELS 

Water  Gas. — Water  gas  is  used  in  some  cities  as  an  illuminant. 
This  gas  is  made  by  passing  very  hot  steam  over  red-hot  anthracite, 
coal  or  coke.  This  gas  burns  with  a  colorless  flame;  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  mix  some  gas  containing  carbon  with  it  in  order  to 
produce  an  illuminant.  Oil  is  used  for  this  purpose.  As  water  gas 
is  very  poisonous,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  escape 
into  the  room. 

Natural  Gas. — A  cheap  and  convenient  gas  has  been  obtained 
from  the  earth.  Natural  gas  is  produced  by  the  great  heat  within 
the  earth  acting  upon  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  at  great 
depths.  It  is  foimd  in  a  highly  compressed  state  in  the  p)ores  of 
rocks.  Wells  are  drilled  into  the  earth,  and  the  gas  piped  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


I 
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Acetylene  Gas. — This  gas  is  produced  by  adding  water  to  cal- 
cium carbide.  It  is  especially  rich  in  carbon,  and  gives  a  very  white 
light.  The  gas  is  used  for  automobiles  and  stereopticons  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  lighting  houses.  It  is,  however,  very  explosive 
when  mixed  with  air,  and  because  of  its  richness  in  carbon  a  special 
burner  is  required. 

Prest-o-Lite. — Prest-o-lite  is  acetylene  dissolved  in  acetone. 
A  tank  is  filled  with  asbestos  soaked  in  acetone.  Acetylene  is  forced 
into  the  tank  under  pressure.  The  gas  is  dissolved  in  the  acetone. 
When  the  gas  is  turned  on  for  the  hghts,  the  pressure  is  reduced 
inside,  and  the  acetylene  passes  from  the  solution. 

Gasoline. — Gasoline  is   used    for  lighting  and   cooking.      The 
tank  of  a  gasoline  stove  is  a  Uttle  higher  than  the  burner  to  which  -^ 
the  gasoline  runs.     The  heat  changes  the  gasoUne  into  a  gas  whieh  ^ 
burns  as  a  blue  flame. 

GasoUne  vapor  is  very  explosive  if  mixed  with  air.  Accidents 
have  occurred  through  trying  to  fill  the  tank  of  a  gasoline  stove  when 
the  stove  was  Ughted.  The  modern  gasoUne  stove  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  tank  cannot  be  filled  while  the  stove  is  Ughted. 

Gasoline  Engine. — The  gas  of  gasoline  is  used  in  gasoUne 
engines  because  of  its  explosiveness  when  mixed  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  air.  The  gasoline  is  allowed  to  enter  a  carburetor  where  it  is 
changed  to  a  gas  and  mixed  with  air.  From  the  carburetor  the  gas 
enters  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  and  is  exploded  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark. 

All  small  and  medium  size  gas  engines  operate  on  the  four- 
stroke  cycle  principle.  A  four-stroke  cycle  engine  completes  one 
cycle  of  events  in  four  strokes  of  the  piston,  i.e.,  the  suction,  compres- 
sion, power  and  exhaust  strokes. 

First  or  Suction  Stroke. 

Gas  and  air,  constituting  the  fuel  charge,  are  sucked  into  the  cylinder  (A) 
through  the  inlet  valve  (H)  as  the  piston  (B)  moves  outwards,  atoay  from  the 
cylinder  head  (Al).     The  exhaust  valve  (HI)  is  closed. 

Second  or  Compression  Stroke. 

The  piston  (B)  moving  inward,  towards  the  cylinder  head  (Al),  compresses 
the  fuel  charge.  Both  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  (H)  and  (HI),  respectively, 
ftre  closed. 
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Third  or  Power  Stroke. 

Ignition  by  the  ap&rk  (Jl)  of  the  corapressed  fuel  charge  produces  explosion 
nd  expansion  of  the  gases,  forcing  the  piston  outwards,  avmy  from  the  cylinder 
«ad  (ill)  during  the  power  stroke.  Both  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  (H)  and 
ffl),  iMpectJvely,  are  closed. 

Fourth  or  Exhaust  Stroke. 

The  piston  (S),  moving  inward,  tomnrds  the  cylinder  head  (^1),  drives  the 
ranted  gasea  out  through  exhaust  valve  {HI).     Inlet  valve  (//)  is  closed. 


Fio.  132. 


Thus  the  iour  strokes  of  the  piston,  i.e.,  one  power  stroke  fol- 
jwed  by  three  idle  strokes,  complete  the  cycle  of  events;  hence  we 
ave  a  four-stroke  cycle. 

In  a  one-cylinder  gas  engine  the  Sywheel  thus  makes  two  revolu- 
ioDS  for  every  power  stroke.  In  a  two-cylinder  engine,  with  alter- 
Ate  explosions  in  the  two  cylinders,  one  power  stroke  occurs  for 
very  revolution  of  the  flywheel. 
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Cooling. — In  small  and  medium-size  gas  engines  a  temperature  of  from 
2000''  F.  to  2600''  F.  is  developed  at  the  instant  of  explosion  of  the  gases  in 
the  cylinder.  As  the  gases  expand  the  temperature  decreases.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  expanding  gases  is  about  1400^  F.  during  the  power  stroke. 

Cooling  of  all  parts  of  the  engine  that  come  in  contact  with  the  hot  gases 
is  necessary.  Without  adequate  cooling,  unequal  expansion  and  distortion  of 
the  overheated  parts,  excessive  wear  and  piston  seizure  would  occur. 

The  cylinders  of  both  small  and  medium-size  horizontal  gas  engines  are 
nearly  always  water-cooled. 

Alcohol  as  a  Fuel. — It  is  far  more  economical  to  use  denatured 
alcohol,  which  is  largely  grain  alcohol,  as  a  fuel  than  ordinary  wood 
alcohol,  since  one  part  of  grain  alcohol  will  give  the  same  amount 
of  heat  as  two  parts  of  wood  alcohol. 

Coal. — Coal  beds  were  once  great  swamps  in  which  trees  and 
plants  have  fallen  and  turned  into  coal.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
very  different  from  those  of  to-day.  Fossil  trees  found  in  the  coal 
mines  tell  us  the  trees  must  have  been  in  some  cases  50  feet  high  and 
4  feet  in  diameter. 

Coal  is  divided  into  two  general  classes: 

1.  Anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  which  ignites  with  some  difficulty* 
but  bums  slowly  with  intense  heat. 

2.  Bituminous  coal,  or  soft  coal,  which  ignites  readily  and  burns 
easily,  if  there  is  a  good  draft.  Soft  coal  should  be  put  on  the  fire 
in  small  quantities,  as  the  gases  escaping  from  the  coal  may  not  all 
burn,  causing  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  wasting  valuable  heat. 

Two  'gases  form  during  the  burning  of  coal,  carbon  dioxide  and 
carbon  monoxide.  The  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  in  the  lower  par*, 
of  the  fire,  rises  to  the  top  and  is  seen  burning  with  a  blue  flame 
at  the  top  of  the  coal  fire.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  air  at  the  top 
of  the  fire,  some  of  this  gas  escapes  up  the  chimney  or  into  the  room, 
unless -the  drafts  arc  properly  adjusted.  People  have  often  been 
killed  by  this  gas  escaping  into  a  sleeping  room  during  the  night. 

Cannel  coal  is  very  rich  in  volatile  matter.  It  is  very  compact 
in  texture,  and  has  an  oily  appearance.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  furnish  a  small  supply  of  this  coal. 

Peat. — In  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  great  bogs 
in  which  trees  and  plants  are  decaying  every  year,  forming  a  thick 
black  mud  called  peat.    In  wet  places  the  peat  forms  very  rapidly. 
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SKtianAl  View  of  Cylinder  in  L-Head  Motor.  Here  is  illuatrated  odo  of  tbe 
cylindera  in  a  poppet-valve  motor  of  the  L-Head  type  —  the  type  most 
commonly  used.  Both  valves,  and  the  spark  plug,  are  located  on  one  side 
of  the  oombustion  chamber. 


BeeUofud  View  of  Cylinder  in  T-Head  Motor.     In  a  poppet-valve  motor  of  the 
T-Head  type  the  exhaust  and  intake  valves  are  located  on  opposito  sides. 
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A  S/eeve-Valve  Motor. 


Intake  Stroke.    Intake  ports 
open.    Exhaust  porta  elosed. 


Compression  Stroke.  AH  prnte 
closed  and  sealed  by  ring  m  , 
oylinder  head. 


Power  stroke.  All  ports  closed 
and  protected  by  ring  in 
oylinder  head. 


Exhaust  Stroke.     Intake  porta 
closed.    Exhaust  ports  open. 


The  positions  of  the  ports  in  the  sliding  sleeves  during  these  opera- 
tions are  clearly  shown  in  the  aceompanyii^  illustrationB. 
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Roman  coins  left  by  the  soldiers  2000  years  ago  have  been  found 
covered  by  10  feet  of  peat. 

For  use  as  a.  fuel  peat  is  often  dried  and  pressed  into  blocks. 


CouTiwy  of  Nalitmai  Oeaffraphif 
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Fio.  133C.— Milling  Coal. 
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Heating   Values   of   Fuels.* — The    Iieat    required   for    heatii 
cooking,  and  other  purposes  may  come  from  any  one  of  aevi 
sources,  and  the  one  chosen  should  depend  upon  the  cost  and  c 
venience  of  the  heat  supplied  by  these  different  sources.     The  table  } 
below  gives  the  approximate  amount  of  beat  produced  by  burning   i 
several   different   kinds  of  fuel,   as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards;  also  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  which  could  be  heated  ' 
from  32°  to  212°  F.  (0°  to  100°  C.)  for  one  cent,  if  no  heat  were  lost.   ' 

These  figures  apply  to  the  cost  of  the  heat  actually  supplied  j 
to  the  water,  but  the  true  cost  of  any  operation,  like  heating  a  kettle  ,; 
of  water  or  baking  a  loaf  of  brciti,  will  depend  also  upon  what  pro-  | 
portion  of  the  heat  is  utihzed,  and  this  again  will  depend  upon  the    ■ 
nature  of  the  fuel.     For  instance,  a  coal  fire  must  be  kept  burn- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  a  stove  of  considerable  size  because  much  of  . 
the  heat  from  the  fuel  is  used  in  heating  the  stove,  and  still  more  is 
radiated  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  stove,  while  perhaps  only  a    ■ 
very  little  heat  is  actually  used  in  cooking,     A  gas  burner,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  hghted  and  turned  out  quickly,  and  because  ^ 
there  is  no  large  amount  of  metal  to  heat,  much  less  heat  is  wasted.   ) 
For  this  reason  gas,  which  costs  six  times  as  much  as  hard  coal  for   1 
each  heat  unit,  may  still  be  cheaper  to  use  than  coal  when  beat  is 
needed  for  only  a  short  time. 

Heating  of  Rooms. — The  proper  heating  of  a  residence  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  upon  it  depend  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  occupants.  Two  essentials  are  a  supply  of  heat 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  supply  of  heat  is  usually  given  some 
attention,  while  the  supply  of  air  is  often  sadly  neglected. 

When  fuel  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  stove,  or  grate  for  heating 
purposes,  part  of  the  fuel  is  usually  left  unburned,  part  of  the  heat 
produced  parses  off  up  the  chimney,  and  part  may  be  lost  from  hot 
water,  steam,  or  air  pipes  running  to  the  several  rooms.  The 
remainder  is  utilized  in  he»ting  the  air  in  the  room,  and  in  BUppljriDg 
the  loss  of  heat  through  the  walls,  doors,  and  windows. 

The  Amount  of  Heat  Required  to  Wann  Fresh  Air. — A  certain 
amount  of  heat  is,  of  course,  required  to  keep  a  bouse  warm  in  cold 
weather,  even  if  no  fresh  air  is  admitted;    and  if  cold  fresh  air  is 
*  From  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  i 
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admitted,  heat  is  necessary  also  to  warm  this  air,  but  the  amount 
of  heat  needed  for  this  purpose  is  not  large.  If  the  air  outside  is 
at  a  temperature  of  32^  F.  (freezing  point),  and  is  to  be  warmed  to 
70^  F.,  it  would  require  about  2  pounds  of  coal  per  day  to  heat  an 
ample  supply  of  air  for  one  person  (2000  cubic  feet  per  hour).  Thus 
in  heating  residences  an  ample  amount  of  fresh  air  can  be  allowed 
without  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  heating. 

COMPARISON  OF  FUELS. 


MAterUL 

1 

Heatinc  Value. 

Price. 

Gallons  of  Water 
which  rould  be 

Heated  from  32*» 

to  212°  F.  for 

One  Cent. 

Softwood 

Btu.  per  lb. 
8,000 
8,000 

13,000 
13,000 
12,000 
16,000 
18,000 
18,000 
12,000 
19,000 

Btu.  per  cu.ft 
1,000 
600 

Btu.  per  kw.hr. 
3,400 

Bta.  per  lb 
160 

.$4  per  cord  (2  tons) 

$4  per  cord  (3  tons) 

$4  per  ton    * 

$7  per  ton 

$5  per  ton 

S2.5  per  ton 

S1.25  per  barrel  (50  gal.) 

SO.  10  per  gallon 

$0.50  per  gallon 

$0.20  per  gallon 

$0.40  per  1000  cubic  feet 
$1.00  iwr  1000  cubic  feet 

$0.10  per  kilowatt  hour 

$0.35  per  hundredweight 

53  0 

Hardwood 

8of  t  coal 

80.0 
43  0 

Hard  coal 

Coke. 

25.0 
32.0 

Charcoal 

Fudoil 

8.5 
36  0 

KjWoacoe  •••.*•>... 

8  3 

Aleohol . 

1  0 

Gasoline 

3.5 

Katural  gas 

Manufactured  gas 

Eteftrifity. 

17.0 
4.2 

0  23 

Ice  (to  absorb  heat) 

♦0.32 

*  Melting  ice  absorbs  143  Btu.  per  pound,  hut  ice  water  thu.s  formed  also 
absorbs  from  15  to  20  Btu.  additional  before  it  leaves  a  refrigerator,  making  a 
total  of  about  160  Btu. 

Amount  of  Heat  Used  in  Cooking. — In  solving  household  prob- 
lems it  is  important  to  know  how  much  heat  is  used.  It  takes 
about  180  Btu.  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling 
temperature,  and  it  takes  nearly  970  Btu.  to  boil  away  that  amount 
of  water.    "  A  watched  pot  never  boils  ''  is  a  saying  containing  much 
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truth,  since  removing  the  cover  of  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  being 
heated  allows  much  heat  to  escape.  Long  before  water  begins  to 
boil  steam  is  leaving  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  each  5  drops  of 
water  thus  taken  away  as  steam  absorb  enough  heat  to  heat  about 
a  pound  of  water  1^.  If  a  tight  cover  is  kept  in  place  the  escaping 
steam  will  mostly  condense  on  the  cover,  and  much  of  the  heat 
which  it  contains  will  be  kept  within. 

When  water  is  kept  boiling  for  cooking  foods  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  food  hot  enough  for  cooking;  that  is,  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  But  the  water  also  prevents  the  food  from  getting 
too  hot,  because  no  matter  how  fast  water  boils  it  gets  no  hotter, 
and  the  cooking  will  proceed  no  faster.  Whatever  heat  is  used  up 
in  boiUng  away  more  water  than  necessary  is  entirely  wasted,  not  to 
mention  the  disastrous  effect  of  allowing  all  the  water  to  boil  entirely 
away.  Therefore,  after  boiling  has  begun,  a  gas  or  oil  flame  can  be 
turned  down  considerably  without  delaying  the  cooking,  provided 
the  water  keeps  boiling. 

To  Save  Heat,  Keep  the  Cover  On. — But  there  are  other  proc- 
esses where  the  boiling  away  of  the  water  is  the  main  object,  as  in 
the  boiling  down  of  sirups,  the  making  of  candies  or  jellies,  etc.  Here, 
instead  of  saving  heat  by  boiling  slowly,  heat  may  be  saved  by  boil- 
ing briskly,  since  by  so  doing  it  will  take  less  time,  therefore  less  gas 
or  coal,  to  boil  away  the  required  amount  of  water.  Here  no  cover 
should  be  used,  since  a  cover  would  prevent  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  steam. 

In  baking  operations  there  is  not  much  chance  for  the  saving  of 
heat  except  in  the  selection  of  an  oven.  Baking  in  the  ordinary 
oven  is  a  very  wasteful  process  indeed,  for  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  heat  supplied  is  usually  lost  through  the  sides  of  the 
oven.  Such  loss  of  heat  could  be  made  much  less  if  the  walls 
of  all  ovens  were  made  with  a  thick  layer  of  heat-insulating  material. 
Electric  ovens  are  usually  well  insulated,  since  without  some  means 
of  saving  heat  the  cost  of  baking  by  electricity  would  be  altogether 
prohibitive  because  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  heat  supplied  in 
this  way. 

Regulation  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Other  Heating  Appliances. — 
The  air  which  enters  cold  below  the  fire  in  any  stove  or  furnace 
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piBses  up  through  the  fire,  producing  combustion  and  absorbing 
the  heat  produced,  except  that  which  escapes  through  the  side  of  the 
firebox.  This  heated  air  may  then  be  utilized  for  heating  in  one 
of  several  ways,  as  by  letting  it  pass  around  water  tubes  or  through 
Sues  in  a  boiler,  around  air  flues  in  hot  air  furnaces,  around  the  oven 
in  a  cooking  range,  or  through  a 
heating  drum  and  length  of  pipe 
in  the  common  heating  stove. 
Whatever  heat  is  left  in  the  gas 
when  it  enters  the  chimney  is  use- 
fees  except  for  increasing  the  draft. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  utilize 
as  large  a  proportion  of  heat  as 
possible  before  the  gases  reach 
the  chimney.  This  can  be  done 
by  (1)  having  the  gases  as  hot  as 
possible,  (2)  allowing  them  to  pass 
out  as  slowly  as  practicable,  and 
(3)  bringing  them  into  the  best 
possible  contact  with  the  flues, 
oven  sides,  or  other  heating  sur- 
faces. 

Good  contact  between  the  flue  gases  and  the  heating  flues  can 
be  obtained  in  any  given  stove  or  furnace  only  by  keeping  the  flues 
clean  and  free  from  soot  and  ashes.  This  is  very  much  more  im- 
portant than  most  persons  realize. 

The  gases  will  be  hotter  and  will  also  pass  more  slowly  the  less 
their  amount;  therefore,  no  more  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  stove 
or  furnace  than  is  necessary.  This  applies  particularly  to  air  which 
might  be  admitted  over  the  fire  by  opening  the  fire  door  or  a  draft  in 
it,  except  under  the  following  conditions: 

When  combustion  gases  are  produced  by  the  heating  of  fuels 
such  as  soft  coal,  or  wood,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  admit  air 
over  the  fire  so  as  to  permit  the  gases  to  burn.  Therefore,  with 
«uch  fuels  some  air  should  be  admitted  through  the  fire  door,  or 
in  some  other  manner  immediately  over  the  fire,  so  long  as  a  bright 
flame  is  produced. 


Fig.  134. — Electric  oven.  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  have  heavy  non- 
conducting walls  on  this  oven? 
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With  hard  coal,  coke,  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  with  wood  or  soft 
coal,  after  the  flame  has  burned  out  no  air  should  be  admitted  over 
the  fire. 

In  most  cooking  ranges,  and  in  some  heating  stoves  and  furnaces, 
there  is  a  damper  which  permits  smoke  from  the  firebox  to  pass 
directly  to  the  chimney  without  passing  through  the  heating  flues. 
One  should  learn  how  such  a  damper  operates  and  keep  it  closed, 
except  possibly  when  first  starting  up  the  fire.  Opening  this  damper 
will  often  make  the  fire  burn  more  briskly,  but  most  of  the  extra  heat 
thus  produced  is  usually  lost  up  the  chimney.  In  summer,  however, 
when  extra  heat  is  not  desired,  this  damper  may  be  left  open  to  allow 
heat  to  escape  up  the  chimney. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  water  gas  more  dangerous  to  use  than  coal  gas  or 
"  city  gas  ^7 

2.  How  many  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  heat  your  home? 

3.  How  many  Btu.  are  given  off? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  per  million  Btu.? 

5.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be  required  to  obtain 
the  same  number  of  Btu.? 

6.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  in  heating  your  home 
with  gas  as  compared  with  coal? 

7.  Find  the  price  of  wood  in  your  town,  and  compute  the  cost  of 
heating  your  home  with  wood? 

Note.     In  all  cases  of  f  uels,  use  the  selling  price  as  you  find  it  in  your  locality. 

8.  Why  should  great  care  be  taken  to  regulate  the  drafts  of  a 

coal  fire? 

9.  Why  does  a  blue  flame  appear  over  a  coal  fire  when  the  stove 
door  is  opened? 

10.  How  may  heat  be  saved  during  cooking  processes? 

11.  Why  should  the  gas  be  turned  down  low  after  water  is 
boiling? 

12.  Why  is  heat  lost  if  water  boils  violently  and  steam  escapes 
around  the  cover? 
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VENTILATION 

Results  of  Burning. — Most  gases  contain  carbon,  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  a  gas  called  hydrogen.  We  have  learned  that  oxygen 
mutes  with  substances  to  form  oxides  during  the  process  of  com- 
bustioii.  Carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
Hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  hydrogen  oxide  (water) 
{H2O). 

Symbols  or  formulas  are  used  to  express  these  compounds. 
C  stands  for  carbon,  O  for  oxygen,  and  because  two  parts  of  oxygen 
unite  with  one  part  of  carbon  the  formula  for  carbon  dioxide  is  CO2. 
Carbon  monoxide  would  be  expressed  by  CO.  More  oxygen  can 
unite  with  this  compound;  therefore,  it  can  burn.  When  oxygen 
can  no  longer  unite  with  the  compound,  that  is,  when  it  has  all  the 
oxygen  it  can  hold,  it  can  no  longer  oxidize,  and  hence  can  no  longer 
bum.  The  same  is  true  of  hydrogen,  a  gas  we  shall  study  about 
in  the  chapter  upon  water. 

Carbon  Dioxide  (CO2). — Carbon  dioxide  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
chief  product  of  combustion.  We  have  already  learned  that  this 
gas  is  useful  in  extinguishing  fire.  It  is  also  used  for  soda  water. 
Large  quantities  Of  the  gas  are  forced  into  pure  water  in  tanks. 
These  tanks  are  attached  to  the  soda  water  fountain,  and  the 
carbonated  water  is  drawn  off  into  glasses,  flavored  with  chocolate, 
vanilla,  etc.,  and  sold  to  the  customers.  Water  containing  large 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  is  called  carbonic  acid. 

Sources  of  Carbon  Dioxide  (CO2). — Every  chimney  is  giving 
out  large  quantities  of  CO2  to  the  atmosphere.  It  was  estimated  at 
one  time  that  certain  iron  works  sent  into  the  atmosphere  every 
day  more  than  five  million  pounds  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide.  The  burning  of  gas,  the  burning  of  wood,  and  the  exhaling 
rf  air  by  human  beings  and  animals  give  to  the  air  large  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  single  adult  will  give  off  nearly  2  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide 
every  day,  or  about  22  cubic  feet.  That  is,  the  normal  person 
breathes  out  about  .9  cubic  foot  each  hour. 

The  amount  of  air  in  the  average  person's  lungs  is  from  210  to 
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215-  cubic  inches.    The  tidal  air,  or  the  air  we  inhale  aod  exhale, 
amounts  to  about  20  to  30  cubic  inches. 


Fio.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Amount  of  Air  Breattied. — An  adult  uses  about  30  cubic  inches 
of  air  at  each  breath.  The  aver- 
age person  breathes  about  twenty 
times  per  minute. 

Fill  a  large  bottle  or  oylindrical  jar 
with  water  and  invert  it  is  a  large  p«a 
of  water.  Place  a  rubber  tube  under 
the  mouth  of  the  j&r,  aa  showu  in  Fig. 
137.  Take  the  deepest  breath  poaaible. 
Place  one  end  of  the  tube  in  the 
mouth  and  force  aa  much  ur  aa  poaaible 
out  of  the  lungs  into  the  bottle.  De> 
termine  from  this  the  number  of  eubie 
inches  of  air  forced  into  the  bottle. 
Such  an  instrument  may  be  called  a 
spirometer,  an  instrument  for  measuiiag 
lung  capacity. 

By  placing  a  strip  of  paper  on  tiM 
side  of  the  bottle,  a  scale  may  be  drawn 
so   as  to  show   the   number   of  cubic 
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inches  of  water  forced  out  of  the  bottle.     Covering  the  paper  with  shellac  wiU 
fasten  the  scale  finnly  to  the  bottle. 
A  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches. 
,A  cubic  centimeter  contains  .061  cubic  inch. 

Need  of  Ventilation. — All  authorities  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
ventilation,  but  not  all  agree  as  to  the  reason  why  air  must  be 
ecHifltantly  changed.  Some  have  believed  that  carbon  dioxide  made 
the  air  impure^  This  is  not  generally  accepted  to-day.  Others 
fed  that  the  air  becomes  heated  by  the  presence  of  people  in  a 
limited  or  confined  space.  They  are  forced  to  take  shorter  breaths, 
and  the  general  activity  of  the  body  decreases. 

Another  reason  given  for  ventilation  is  that  noxious  gases  called 
anthrotoxine,  are  given  off  which,  if  breathed  in  large  quantities, 
have  poisonous  effects  on  people. 

IMH  agree,  however,  th«t  large  quantities  of  fresh  air  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  right  kind  of  activity  for  mind  and  body. 

To  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  impure,  each  person  requires 
about  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  each  hour. 

Children  at  different  ages  require  difTcrent  amounts  of  air. 
In  the  primary  grades  each  child  should  get  about  2000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour,  and  in  the  grammar  grades  from  2500  to  30(M)  cubic 
feet  of  air.  The  children  do  not  breathe  all  the  air,  but  each  child 
vitiates  this  amount  and  renders  it  unfit  to  breathe. 

It  is  possible,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  exhak*d  air 
is  concerned,  that  air  be  reinhaled,  since  the  lungs  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  CO2,  and  pupils  could  get  along  on  a  smaller 
amount  of  air.  But  the  rule  should  be  definitely  fixed  in  mind  that 
fresh  air  is  "  Nature's  Greatest  Remedy  *'  for  keeping  us  well,  and 
the  nearer  the  percentage  of  CO2  in  the  air  of  the  room  approaches 
to  that  out-of-doors,  the  nearer  we  are  Uving  as  nature  intended. 

Different  Amounts  of  Oxygen  in  the  Air. — It  is  necessary  to 
ventilate  a  room  because  the  inhaUng  of  air  which  has  already 
been  exhaled  exerts  an  unhealthy  influence  on  the  human  organ- 
ism. Normal  air  contains  about  21  per  cent  oxygen.  A  candle 
is  extinguished  in  air  containing  less  than  17  per  cent  but  the 
percentage  can  be  reduced  to  about  14  per  cent  without  any 
apparent  effect  on  the  body.     If  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  12 
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per  cent,  the  breathing  becomes  altered.  At  10  per  ceDt  the  color  of 
the  face  of  a  person  breathing  it  becomes  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  heart 
palpitates,  bodily  and  mental  activity  become  difiBcult.  At  6  per  cent 
consciousneBs  is  lost;  an<j  death  takes  place  when  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  reduced  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 


Pure  air. . 
Expired  a 


The  air  that  leaves  the  lungs  contains  more  than  100  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  air  that  enters. 

Laws  Regarding  Ventilation. — The  ideal  room  should  have 
about  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person.  Some  States 
require  that  each  class  room  shall  have  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  each  pupil  by  an  approved  ventilation  system,  that  each  pupil 
shall  have  18  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  at  least  200  cubic  feet 
of  air  space,  and  that  all  classroom  ceilings  shall  not  be  less  than 
12  feet  from  the  floor.  What  does  the  law  require  in  your  StateT 
Teachers  and  students  should  demand  that  these  conditions  be 
met  to  safeguard  their  health.  See  that  the  law  is  lived  up  to.  This 
is  one  way  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

Me&od  of  Ventilation. — Air  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
stagnant.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  ventilating  a  room  is  to  flush 
it  out  several  times  each  day  by  opening  the  windows.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  students  are  out  of  the  room.  This  method 
would  be  unwise  if  people  were  present,  as  the  air  is  cooled,  and  ft 
cold  draft  and  sudden  cooling  of  the  body  might  produce  serious 
results. 

Although  the  windows  of  the  room  should  be  opened  during  tha 
day,  this  does  not  mean  the  room  should  be  closed  at  other  times  bo 
that  no  more  fresh  air  is  admitted.  There  should  be  a  steady  suppljr 
of  fresh  air,  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  having  the  coi^ 
rect  amount  of  humidity. 

A  window  board  about  6  inches  wide  is  another  means  of  supply^ 
j'aff  fresh  air.     The  board  ia  anan^d  so  as  fit  the  side  of  the 
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Tisdow  and  tlie  window-aill,  and  allow  the  air  to  enter  from  the 

open  window  behind  the  board.    Fresh  air  will  enter  and  be  deSected 

upward  toward  the  ceil- 
ing;   it    then    gradually 

Hnks  and  spreads  through- 

oat  the  room. 

A   piece    of    cloth 

ttretched  on  a  frame  and 

fitted     into      the    open 

RDdow     makes    another 

type  of  ventilator  which 

IB   quite     practical    and 

inexpensive. 

A  wood  or  grate  fire 

\»ha  excellent  ventilator. 

A  heating  system  which 

introduces  warmed  new 
m  is  far  better  than  a 
beating  system  which 
depends  on  direct  radia- 
tion. 

Difficulty  of  Ventila- 
tion by  Windows.— We 
luTe  learned  that  fresh 
■ir  from  outside  will  rush 
into  the  room  if  the  air 
inade  is  lighter  than  the 
air  outside.  This  is  usu- 
ally the  case  during  the 
winter  months.  It  does 
happen  in  some  climates 
that  the  outside  temper- 
ature is  the  same  or 
Dtarly  the  same  as  the 
ioEide  temperature 
Windows  may  be  opened  in  the  morning,  pro<lucing  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  ventilation,  but  as  the  day    geVa  ■wmto.«  \\.  \% 
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Fig.  139. 

Board  arranged 

in  window. 


necessary    to  readjust    the  windows.     No   one    could  adjust  the 
windows    in    the    morning    and    expect    sufficient    fresh    air    to 

enter  later  in  the  day.  The  greater  the  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  outside  and  the  inside 
of  a  building  the  less  the  windows  need  to  be 
opened. 

Passage  of  Air  through  the  Substance  of  Walls. — 
A  small  amount  of  air  passes  through  the  materials 
from  which  walls  are  made.  More  air  passes  through 
when  the  difference  in  pressure  is  great  between 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  house.  From  30  to  80' 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  square  foot  per  hour  will  pass 
through  ordinary  flooring  for  a  difference  in  pressure 
of  1  pound  per  square  foot.  The  amount  of  air 
which  will  pass  through  an  ordinary  brick  wall  for 
the  same  pressure  and  time  will  be  about  48  cubic  feet. 

Carbon  Dioxide  not  Injurious. — It  has  been  definitely  proved 
that  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is  not  injurious.  People  have  worked 
for  many  years  in  mineral  water  factories  or  in  breweries,  breathing 
air  which  contains  a  re^  ^tively  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide,  with- 
out suffering  any  ill  effects.  Carbon  dioxide  breathed  within  certain 
very  wide  limits,  up  to  300  parts  in  10,000  parts  of  air,  appears  to 
make  very  little  difference.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  excites  the  breathing  centers,  and  auto- 
matically causes  the  breathing  to  be  deeper  and  stronger,  resulting 
in  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  remaining  constant. 
Effects  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  the  Body. — Although  carbon 
dioxide  is  not  considered  dangerous  in  the  air,  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  with  other  substances  seems  to  pro- 
duce some  ill  effects  on  the  body,  according  to  some  investigators. 
Certain  amounts  cause  drowsiness  and  mental  dullness.  Long  ex- 
posure to  such  an  atmosphere  causes  paleness.  This  is  because  of 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  to  maintain  life,  and 
the  vitiating  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  "  Choke  Damp  ''  found  in  mines  is  carbon  dioxide.  Often 
large  quantities  collect  in  wells.  Before  cleaning  a  well,  lanterns 
are  usually  lowered  into  the  well  to  test  for  its  presence. 
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The  headacbeB  and  disagreeable  feelings  produced  by  breathing 
air  in  crowded  rooms  are  due  to  the  overheating,  to  the  moisture  ol 
the  air,  and  to  the  disagreeable  odors,  and  not  to  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Tests  to  Determine  Conditions  of  the  Air. — Air  can  best  be 
tested  for  its  fitness  to  breathe  by  the  sense  of  smell.  However, 
the  sense  of  smell  is  fatigued  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  come  from  fresh  air  in  order  to  make  a  reliable  test.  Thus  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  or  members  of  the  household,  would  be  unable 
to  tell  when  the  air  was  impure  and  unfit  to  breathe.  Anyone 
coming  from  out-of-doors  would  detect  odors  and  unhcalthful  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere. 

Why  We  Measure  the  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Room. — The  carbon 
dioxide  is  measured  in  a  room  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  which  has  been  exhaled  by  people.  It  is  not  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  poisonous,  but  because  organic  matter  is  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  of  people  at  the  same  time  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  exhaled.  By  measuring  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  it  is  easy  to  determine  indirectly  the  relative 
amount  of  contaminated  or  vitiated  air,  providing  the  carbon  dioxide 
was  produced  by  respiration. 

Test  for  Amoimt  of  Carbon  Dioxide  (Dewing). — One  of  the  simplest  tests 
foi  COi  is  to  make  up  a  test  solution  of 

2  or  3  drops  of  phenol phthalcin  solution; 
1  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lin)c  water: 
Sufficient  water  to  make  100  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

Tlie  water  should  have  the  phenolphthalein  added  and  a  few  drops  of  lime 
wvter  (enough  to  produce  slight  discoloration  before  theccubic  centimeter  of 
lime  is  added). 

Place  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  a  large  tost  tube.  Obtain  a  large  size  dowel 
pip  12  ipches  long,  graduate  the  stick  by  placing  it  in  a  graduate  half  full  of 
wster,  and  notice  how  far  the  stick  must  be  inserted  to  displace  10  c.c.  of  water. 
Divide  the  stick  from  this  point  into  10  equal  parts,  each  part  reproseuting  a 
enbic  centimeter.  Insert  the  stick  into  the  test  tube  to  the  10  c.c.  point,  which 
will  force  out  10  c.c.  of  air,  or  20  c.c.  of  air  if  the  test  tube  is  long  enough  and 
the  stick  has  been  graduated  to  show  20  c.c. 

As  the  graduated  stick  is  removed,  the  air  of  the  room  enters  the  test  tube. 
Shake  the  air  thoroughly  into  the  test  liquid.  Repeat,  removing  the  air  and 
aOowing  new  air  to  enter  by  means  of  the  graduated  stick.  Shake  the  test 
tube  each  time  until  the  test  solution  has  lost  its  color,  or  has  returned  to  the 
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faint  pink  color  it  possessed  before  the  last  cubic  centimeter  of  lime  water 
added. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  air  required  to  discolor  the  hi 
gives  us  the  percentage  of  COt  in  the  atmosphere. 


Air  Required  to  Produce 

DisGoloratioo. 

Cu.cm. 

Per  Cent  of  Carbon 
Dioxide  in  the  Air. 

Air  Required  to  Produce 

Discoloration. 

Cu.cm. 

Per  Cent  of  43uboa  a 
Dioiid»ia«teAir.v4 

30 

36 
46 
58 
69 
82 

.28 
.22 
.18 
.14 
.12 
.10  Bad 

91 
103 
118 

138 
165 
207 

.09           M 

.08       m 

.07            .1 
.06  Fkir    i 

.04  Good  } 

Air  showing  10  parts  or  more  of  carbon  dioxide  is  badly  vitiated. 

Carbon  dioxide  forms  a  white  precipitate  in  lime  water;   h< 
this  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  the  gas. 

Fill  a  test  tube  half  full  of  saturated  lime  water,  and  blow  gently  thronglii 
piece  of  glass  tubing  into  the  water.     What  does  this  show  regarding 
atmosphere  wc  breathe  out?     Test  the  city  gas  for  the  presence  of 
dioxide. 

Allow  a  candle  to  bum  in  a  bottle  until  it  goes  out.  Test  for  the  pi 
of  COt  by  pouring  in  a  few  teaspoonf uls  of  lime  water  and  shaking  the 
vigorously  for  a  moment. 


Complete  apparatus  uning  the  above  method  is  sold  by  I-.  E.  Knott,  Botton,  Mi 
The  Standard  Scientific  Co.  of  New  York  City  maoufacturea  a  very  simile   appaimliu  for 
testing  for  COs. 

Experiment  to  Show  the  Best   Method  of  VentilatioiL — If  you 

observe  the  ducWfor  incoming  air  and  the  one  for  outgoing  air  you 
will  see  that  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  one  at  the 
top  and  one  at  the  bottom. 

Build  a  little  box  to  represent  a  room,  as  shown  in  diagram  141.  Place  a 
piece  of  glass  in  front  of  the  box,  and  bore  four  holes  on  each  side  to  represent 
the  ducts  for  incoming  air  and  outgoing  air,  or  the  windows  of  a  room. 

1.  Light  the  candles,  after  stopping  the  holes  with  a  cork  stopper.  The 
candles  will  soon  go  out.     Why? 

2.  Relight  the  candles  and  remove  one  stopper  from  each  side  at  the  top, 
A  and  C.     The  candles  will  burn  for  a  short  time,  and  then  go  out.     Why? 

3.  Remove  the  two  stoppers  at  the  bottom  B  and  D,  with  the  other  holes 
closed.     The  candles  will  go  out  after  a  short  time.     Why? 
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Fig.  140a. 

Vbat  is  the  effect  on  the  ventilatioo  of  a  room,  1.  If  the  air  enters  at  the  floor 
and  p&Bsee  out  on  the  opposite  Bide  at  the  top?  2.  If  Ihe  air  enters  on 
oiM  side  of  the  room  near  the  top  and  passes  out  on  the  oi>po6ite  side  near 
the  topT  3.  If  the  air  enters  about  half  way  from  the  ceiling  on  one  side 
uid  leaves  the  room  on  the  opposite  side  at  a1)out  the  same  distance  from 
tiie  top?  4.  If  the  air  enters  from  the  side  wall  a  few  feet  from  the  ceiling 
and  leaves  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  bottom?  5.  If  the  air  enters  from 
the  floor  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  passes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  near  the  floorT  6.  If  the  air  enters  and  leaves  on  the  same  side 
<rf  the  room?  7.  For  good  ventilation,  what  is  the  beet  way  for  air  to 
enter  and  leave  a  toomT 
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4.  Remove  <me  stopper  at  A  on   one  side  and  tA  D  oa   the  other  side. 
Wntch  the  candles.     Tell  wliich  candle  u  getting  a  better  supply  of  air. 


S.  Open  one  hole   at*il   and  c 


at  B,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  box. 
The  candlea  will  bum  until  uaed  up) 
which  shows  that  the  beat  ventilatioD 
ia  obtained  by  having  the  cqwningB  at 
the  top  and  bottom  on  the  same  side  of 
the  room. 

Disease  and  Fresh  Air. — Fresh 
air  cures  many  diseases,  especi- 
ally coasumptiOD.  If  fresh  air 
will  cure  disease,  it  will  prevent 
disease.  • 

When  our  ancestors  lived  in 
the  open  air,  disease  and  ill  health 
P^    ^^■^  were  not  as  common  as  now-a-days 

with  our  crowded  homes,  over- 
heated houses,  and  poorly  ventilated  school  rooms.  The  open 
air  school  is  a  step  toward  good  health  and  prevention  of  disease. 
Sleeping  with  our  windows  wide  open,  giving  us  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
helps  to  make  us  healthy.  Live  and  sleep  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible.  Those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  open  enjoy  longevity 
and  the  best  of  health.  Even  damp  foggy  air  out-of-dooiB  is  far 
more  healthy  than  air  in  the  house. 

Deep  Breathing. — "  One  hundred  deep  breaths  a  day"  is  an  old 
recipe  for  avoiding  tuberculosis.  Ventilate  the  lungs  every  day  by 
pressing  the  finger  on  the  side  of  the  nose  so  as  to  close  one 
nostril,  breathing  in  through  the  other  nostril,  and  then  out  of 
the  first.  Reverse  the  process  for  every  other  breath.  Singing 
causes  deep  breathing,  and  is  a  good  way  of  getting  fresh  air  int« 
the  lungs. 

Air  Vitiated  by  Lights. — Years  ago  candles  were  about  the  only 
means  of  illumination.  The  replacing  of  candles  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity made  lighting  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  hygienic. 
In  rooms  where  candles  were  used,  the  air  was  vitiated  very  rapidly. 
Every  candle  vitiates  as  much  air  as  twelve  people.  A  Welsbach 
gas  light  uses  up  as  much  oxygen  as  three  people.  This  means  that 
a  person  in  &  room  with  one  gas  light  must  provide  as  much  air  ai 
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would  be  needed  for  four  people.  Electric  lights,  of  course,  do  not 
vitiate  the  air  at  all. 

A  candle  will  remove  from  the  air  in  one  hour  about  10  culiic  feet 
of  oxygen,  while  an  adult  will  remove  about  onc-qunrtcr  of  a  cubic 
foot.  A  candle  will  produce  about  7  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  a  human  being  will  produce  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  carbon 
dioxide  per  hour. 

The  following  table  is  of  interest  l>ei-aui!e  it  shows  ttie  relation 
between  the  air  vitiated  by  different  tights  and  by  an  adult  person. 

■I 


Quulity 

,    '   II 

i  I  il 

pi  p  11 

2200  grains 

16  ;io  7 
ifi    n.fi 

Ifl     6.2 
16  ,  5.0 
IC      (i.5 

16  1  5,8 

m    4  1 

ui,  ;    0 

992     " 
<W9    " 

5,aeu.tt. 
4.8     " 
3.2     " 

?  s    •' 

Any  no.  ot 

4.1 
2.8 
2.6 
1.7 

1.8 
0 

Co»l  RM  (fishtail  burner)  . . 
Coal  gas  (argand  lamp) .  .  . 
Coal  gu  (reRenerative).,  . 
Coal  gas  (Welnbadi  burner) 
Electric  lighu  (Filament). . 

7.3      1194  1      5.0 
tS.4      12-10  j     4.3 
4  2       7r.O       2.8 
4.7       -ti;!  1     3.0 
0           0,0 

The  Relation  of  the  Use  of  Gas  to  Vitiated  Air.— From  the  tabic  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  use  of  gae  as  an  illuinimint  would  be 
very  unhygienic  and  would  remove  a  groat  deal  of  oxyEcn  from  the 
atmosphere.  Of  course  gas  flames  do  not  remove  as  jimcli  oxygen 
aa  candles.  The  gas  flame  produces  i-arhon  dioxide  and  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide,  but  gas  burning  in  a  room  causes  the 
air  to  circulate  very  rapidly.  It  also  burns  up  some  organic  impuri- 
ties, since  the  temperature  of  the  gas  mantle  is  aljout  l^OO"  Fahren- 
heit when  incandescent.  To  cause  circulation  of  air,  the  gas  burner 
is  often  used  in  vents  in  order  to  drive  obnoxious  odors  up  the 
flue. 
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QussnoNs 

1.  What  ia  foul  air? 

2.  How  does  it  affect  life? 

3.  Why  should  people  sleep  with  their  windows  open? 

4.  What  do  miners  call  carbon  dioxide? 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  breathing  small  quantities  and  large 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  fallacies  regarding  ventilation? 

7.  What  system  of  ventilation  has  your  school? 

8.  What  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  ventilation  of  public  build- 
ings? 

9.  How  may  drafts  be  avoided  in  ventilating  a  room? 

10.  Why  does  sleeping  out-of-doors  benefit  a  person? 

11.  Why  do  some  people  consider  night  air  unhealthy? 

12.  What  kinds  of  lights  do  you  yse  In  your  home?  How  many 
people  would  be  required  to  vitiate  the  same  amount  of  air? 

13.  How  is  one  able  to  tell  when  the  air  in  a  room  is  bad? 

14.  What  is  the  best  way  of  airing  out  a  room? 

15.  In  what  position  must  the  "  inlet  "  and  "  outlet  "  of  a  venti- 
lating system  De  placed  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  ventilation? 

16.  Draw  a  digram  of  the  ventilating  system  of  your  school. 
(Special  report.) 

17.  Why  does  a  white,  crusty  skin  form  on  the  top  of  a  jar  of 
■lime  water  left  open  in  a  room? 

IS.  Test  your  lungs  with  the  exhaling  bottle  for  the  amount  of 
air  you  breathe  out.     Described  on  page  172. 

19.  Count  the  number  of  times  you  breathe  each  minute. 

20.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  do  you  exhale  in  one  hour? 

21.  Expired  air  contains  about  4  per  cent,  and  fresh  air  about 
0.03  per  cent,  of  CO2.  Find  the  amount  of  CO2  in  the  air  exhaled. 
Divide  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tenths  of  cubic  feet  exhaled 
in  one  hour  by  0,0003.  Why  will  this  give  you  the  number  of  cubio 
feet  of  air  required  per  hour? 

22.  Find  the  size  of  your  school  room. 

23.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  are  allowed  for  each  pufulT 

24.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  are  allowed  in  your  living 
room  for  each  person  (count  in  the  hghts)?    In  your  sleeping  roomT 
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25.  How  often  must  the  air  be  changed  in  your  school  room? 
In  your  living  room?    In  your  sleeping  room? 

26.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  ventilating  system  in  your  home. 

CARBON  CYCLE 

Digestion. — Foods  contain:  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  carbohydrates  (sugars  and  starches);  fats,  (butter,  oils,  fats 
of  meat);  proteids  (white  of  eggs,  lean  meat,  gluten  of  wheat), 
which  are  carried  to  the  stomach  and  digested.  Digestion  is  the 
process  of  changing  a  food  from  a  material  which  cannot  be  dis- 
sdhred  to  a  food  which  can  be  dissolved  (from  non-soluble  to 
soluble.) 

Most  of  our  foods  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  in  the  juices  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  food  we  cat,  such  21s  butter,  eggs,  meat, 
bread,  etc.,  must  be  changed  to  a  substance  which  will  dissolve  and 
pass  through  the  wails  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  blood. 

The  principal  fuel  and  source  of  energy  in  the  body  is  sugar. 
No  one  eats  anything  like  the  required  amount  of  sugar  in  his  food, 
because  we  eat  about  three  pounds  of  food  a  day,  and  since  sugar 
furnishes  two-thirds  of  our  entire  w- or  king  and  warming  powers,  it 
would  mean  that  each  person  would  have  to  eat  from  a  pound  and 
a  half  to  two  pounds  of  sugar  if  the  required  amount  were  eaten  as 
sugar. 

All  the  starch  which  we  eat  must  be  changed  into  sugar,  since 
starch  will  not  dissolve  and  pass  into  the  blood.  Our  bread,  crackers, 
cakes,  cereals,  potatoes,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  contain  large  amounts 
of  starch  which  must  be  changed  into  sugar  by  a  simple  process 
known  as  hydration.  This  is  Nature's  method  of  adding  water  to 
the  starch,  thus  changing  it  into  sugar.  This  process  of  digestion 
begins  in  the  mouth.  In  the  saliva  there  is  a  substance  called 
ptyalin  (ti-a-Un)  which  attacks  the  starch,  and  begins  to  change 
it  into  malt  sugar.  The  food  then  passes  to  the  stomach  and  is 
changed  from  malt  sugar  to  grape  sugar,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  found  in  grapes,  or  glucose.  This  process  of  digestion  continues 
from  the  mouth  all  the  way  down  the  aUmentary  canal  through 
the  smaU  intestines. 
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The  grape  sugar  or  glucose  dissolves  reatlily,  and  passes  into  the 
blood,  where  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  oxidize,  producing  large 
quantities  of  heat  and  energy.  This  process  of  oxidation  is  some- 
times called  wet  burning. 

How  the  Body  Supplies  Oxygen  for  die  Burning  of  Food. — The 
blood  gets  its  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  through  the  process  of 
respiration.  The  lungs  are  composed  of  a  great  mass  of  air  passages 
and  air  sacs  (about  725,000,000).  Because  of  the  great  number  of 
blood  vessels  in  the  lungs,  as  much  blood  goes  to  the  lungs  as  goes  to 
the  remainder  of  the  body  at  any  one  time.  The  walls  of  the  air 
sacs  are  very  thin.  The  oxygen  passes  through  the  walls  of  the 
sacs  and  enters  the  blood.  In  the  blood  little  red  corpuscles  contain- 
ing a  substance  called  bemoglobia  act  as  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen. 
The  hemoglobin  unites  with  the  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  takes  a 
load  of  oxygen  away  from  the  lungs  and  delivers  it  to  the  cells  of 
the  body.  When  the  stomach  is  filled  with  a  hearty  meal  a  great 
many  red  corpuscles  go  to  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
where  the  food  is  entering  the  blood.  The  oxygen  oxidizes  the  food, 
making  it  give  off  large  quantities  of  heat  and  energy. 

A  part  of  the  proteid  food  is  used  to  build  up  the  cells  of  the 
body;  the  rest  is  oxidized  or  burned  up,  forming  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  and  uric  acid.  The  carbohydrates  and  fats,  when  oxidized, 
form  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  All  of  our  foods,  upon  burning, 
give  us  large  quantities  of  heat  and  energy  which  are  required  to 
maintain  the  body  temperature  and  give  us  strength  to  do  our 
work. 

Animals  that  Store  away  Food. — Some  animals  hibernate  all 
winter  by  storing  fat  in  the  body  and  using  it  up  during  the  winter 
sleep.  Camels  store  fat  in  the  humps  on  their  backs  that  they  may 
be  able  to  travel  for  daj^  in  the  desert  without  food. 

The  Removal  of  Carbon  Dioxide  from  the  Body. — All  the  carbon 
dioxide  produced  by  the  burning  of  food  in  the  body  must  be  removed. 
The  carbon  dioxide  is  dissolved  by  the  plasma,  the  chief  element 
of  the  blood,  composed  mainly  of  water.  The  function  of  the 
plasma  is  to  carry  waste.  The  hemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles 
also  assists  the  blood  plasma  in  disposing  of  the  carbon  i^oxide. 
Its  chief  function,  however,  is  to  carry  oxygen  when  the  blood 
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Fro.  142.— The  Carbon  Cycle.  Why  is  it  iicc«asary  to  out  food  contnininf; 
carbon?  Wby  ia  oxygen  nccrsHury?  What  is  given  otT  by  cxpirationT 
Wby  muBt  pUnta  have  C0|?  What  ducis  (lie  plant  take  frum  the  soil? 
Wbat  ia  produced  from  parlion  dioxide  aud  water  in  the  plant?  What  is 
left  QTCT  after  starch  is  mAnufaetured?  What  l^ecomcs  of  the  oxygen 
which  plants  give  off  to  the  atmoEiphere?  What  is  meant  by  the  carbon 
cycle? 
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has  circulated  through  the  body  and  is  dark  red.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  taken  up,  it  passes  through  the 
arteries  to  the  lungs,  where  the  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off  into  the 
air  sacs  and  expelled  from  the  limgs  into  the  air.  The  red  coiv 
puscles,  after  giving  up  the  carbon  dioxide,  change  to  a  bright  red, 
due  to  an  enzjrme  (that  acts  Uke  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants),  which  contains  iron,  and  is  the  hemoglobin  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  When  it  takes  up  oxygen  it  is  known 
as  oxyhemoglobin.  When  the  blood  is  Ught  red  the  substance  in 
the  red  corpuscles  is  known  as  oxyhemoglobin,  and  when  the  blood 
is  dark  red  the  substance  in  the  red  corpuscles  is  known  as  hemo- 
globin, since  it  has  lost  its  oxygen. 

Disposal  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Atmosphere. — Countless 
numbers  of  human  beings,  animals  and  fires  are  constantly  giving 
off  carbon  dioxide.  Without  some  check,  therefore,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
would  increase  enormously.  Nature  has  provided  a  wonderful  way 
to  prevent  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  from  increasing  to 
over  .03  per  cent  (.0003)  or  .04  per  cent  (.0004). 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  diffuses  into  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants.  In  the  leaves  there  is  a  green  coloring  matter 
called  chlorophyll.  This  chlorophyll  absorbs  certain  Ught  rays,  and 
the  energy  obtained  is  used  by  the  plants  in  uniting  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  with  water  which  comes  up  from  their  roots 
to  form  starch.  Hence,  the  excess  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere 
is  used  up  by  plants  in  forming  starch.  This  process  of  uniting  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  to  form  starch  is  called  photosynthesis.  (Photo 
meaning  light;  synthesis  to  put  together.)  Thus  the  starch  is  really 
manufactured  by  aid  of  the  sunlight,  through  its  agent  chlorophylL 

How  Starch  is  Manufactured. — All  starch  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.     Starch  is  usually  composed  of: 

Six  parts  carbon  (Co), 
Ten  parts  hydrogen  (Hio), 
Five  parts  oxygen  (O5). 

Carbon  dioxide  and  water,  when  put  together  by  photosynthedfly 
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ptoduoe  starch  and  oxygen.  This  oxygen  is  thrown  oflf  by  the  plant 
into  the  atmosphere  for  respiration  and  oxidation. 

Digestion  in  Plants. — Since  starch  is  manufactured  in  plants  it 
must  be  changed  into  sugar  by  the  process  of  digestion,  just  as  the 
starch  is  changed  into  sugar  in  the  human  body.  After  the  starch 
has  been  digested,  that  is,  changed  into  sugar,  it  is  dissolved 
and  distributed  throughout  all  the  growing  parts  of  the  plants. 

For  every  six  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  (6CO2),  five  parts  of  water 
unite  with  it,  making  in  all 

6C, 
lOH, 
170. 

Now,  starch  has  6C,  lOH,  and  50.  Formula  CeHioOs.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  starch  requires  the  6C  and  the  lOH,  but  only  5 
of  the  170  to  make  the  compound.  There  will  then  be  120  left 
which  the  plant  sends  back  to  the  atmosphere  as  a  by-product  for 
man  and  animal  to  use. 

The  manufacture  of  starch  is  expressed  by  the  chemist  in  the 
formula  6CO2+5H2O  changes  to  C0H10O5+6O2  (120). 

When  the  plant  digests  the  starch,  the  formula 

C6H10O5  +  H2O  changes  to  Cr.Hi20G 

Starch.  Sugar. 

teUa  us  a  Uttle  more  water  is  added  to  form  sugar. 

Amount  of  Carbon  Required  for  Growing  Plants. — Without  some 
consideration  one  hardly  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  process,  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  required  for  growing  plants,  when  compared 
with  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  to  every  10,000  quarts  of  air  there  are  only 
4  or  5  grams  of  carbon  dioxide,  wliich  means  about  2  grams  of  carbon. 
About  one-half  the  weight  of  a  plant  in  a  dry  state  consists  of  carbon, 
and  a  single  tree  which  has  a  dry  weight  of  about  5  tons  will  have 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  about  2-J  tons  of  carbon.  If  10,000 
quarts  of  air  contain  only  2  grams  of  carbon  and  a  single  tree  requires 
2 J  milUon  grams  (2^-  tons),  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  large 
amount  of  air  deprived  of  carbon  by  one  plant. 
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Nature  has  thus  provided  that  plant  life  should  help  animal  life, 
and  that  animal  Ufe  should  help  plant  life.  An  atom  of  carbon 
passes  from  a  human  being  or  animal  to  a  plant,  and  from  a  plant> 
back  to  the  human  being  or  animal  in  the  form  of  food.  Thus  the 
cycle  is  complete. 

Questions 

1.  Wliat  foods  have  you  eaten  to-day  which  contain  (1)  proteids, 
(2)  fata,  (3)  carbohydrates? 

2.  Why  should  we  chew  our  food  well  before  swallowing? 

3.  Why  does  alcohol  produce  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  the  body? 

4.  When  could  it  be  used  aa  a  medicine? 

5.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  eat  a  great  deal  of  fatty  food? 

6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
body? 

7.  Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood. 
Why  is  this  dangerous  to  life? 

8.  Why  is  the  name  "  carbon  cycle  "  applied  to  tiie  process  of 
keeping  the  air  pure? 

9.  How  many  parts  of  oxygen  does  tne  process  oi  oreathing  take 
from  the  atmosphere?     (Refer  to  formula.) 

10.  How  many  parts  of  oxygen  do  plants  return  to  the  atmos- 
phere? 

11.  Where  does  all  the  carbon  come  from  wliich  makes  up  nearly 
half  the  tree? 

12.  Name  the  sources  of  the  carbon  which  has  made  the  redwood 
trees  of  CaUfornia.     (About  4000  to  5000  years  old.) 

13.  Name  the  possible  sources  of  carbon  in  the  food  you  est 
to-day, 

14.  How  do  the  winds  assist  us  in  keeping  the  air  pure  in  wioterT 

15.  Why  is  it  objectionable  to  have  plants  in  a  sleeping  room 
during  the  night? 
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Measurement  of  Food. — The  body  is  like  a  blacksmith's  forge; 
the  lungs  are  the  bellows,  and  the  food  the  coal.  Since  the  lungs 
furnish  the  blood  with  air  which  burns  up  the  fuel  that  we  digest, 
the  value  of  a  food  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  energy  and 
repairing  ability  which  it  supplies  for  the  body.  This  is  measured 
in  Calories.  A  Calory  here  means  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  I  kilogram  (1000  grams  of  wat^r)  1°  C.  or  about  1  pound  of 
water  4**  F.  This  Calory  is  written  with  a  capital  C,  thus  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  calory  written  with  a  small  C  (the  amount  of  heat 
itquired  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  1°  C). 

The  Values  of  Food  Vary. — Not  all  foods  have  the  same  number 
of  Calories  per  pound.  Some  foods  are  very  rich  in  food  value,  while 
others  contain  a  small  number  of  C'alorics;  for  example,  a  pound  of 
raisins  at  12  cents  has  as  much  food  value  in  C'alories  as  3^  pounds 
of  lobster  for  $2.00.  A  pound  of  cornmeal  flour  ha.s  the  same  food 
value  in  Calories  as  1 J  pounds  of  sirloin  steak  or  15  eggs.  One  would 
iave  to  eat  $9.00  worth  of  lettuce  and  tomato  salad  to  furnish  a 
day's  requirement  of  Calories;  while  30  cents  worth  of  butter  or 
10  cents  worth  of  sugar  would  give  the  same  numl)er  of  Calories. 


720  FmJ  Uails 


I  Ibt  PoUtoca 


SSSfvedUniU 


1  lb.  Milk 


325  Food  Unht 


1  lb.  Sirloin  StMk 


1130  Food  UiMtt 


IkwFhb 


I  fc.  Matlen  Let 


I  lb.  Bcaai 


1   IbupMt 


a30FB«4Uiril* 


•05  Food  Unite 


•33  Food  Uailt 


465  Food  UmU 
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COST  OF  1000  CALORIES  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 

FOODS 

The  numbers  represent  the  average  number  of  1000  Calories  which  may  be 

purchased  for  prices  over  column. 


Food. 

0 

to 

$0.50 

$0.50 
to 
1.00 

$1.00 
to 
1.50 

$1.50 
to 
2.00 

$2.00 

to 

2.50 

$2.50 

to 

3.00 

$3.00 
to 
3.50 

Beans 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

Effirs 

Fruits 

3 

N(eats 

3 
3 
3 
3 

Miscellaneous 

Pastry  and  desserts 

Sandwiches 

Slftlads 

Soups 

Oysters 

Dairy  dishes 

Fish 

'2" 
3 

3 

$3.50 
to 
4.50 

$4.50 
to 
6.50 

$6.50 
to 
7.50 

$7.50 
to 
8.00 

$8.00 
to 
9.00 

$9.00 

to 
10.00 

$10.00 

to 
10.50 

Beans 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

EffKB 

Fruits 

3 

Meats 

Miscellaneous 

Pastry  and  desserts 

Salads 

Ovsters 

Fish 

Ah  example  will  make  the  table  clear: 

3000  Calories  of  fried  oysters  would  cost $0 .  90 

3000  Calories  of  raw  oysters  would  cost $7 .  84 

3000  Calories  are  used  in  each  case  to  represent  the  required  number  of 
Calories  for  a  hard-working  man. 

3000  Calories  of  grape  fruit  cost $5 .  65 

3000  Calories  of  apples,  baked 1 .06 

3000  Calories  of  tomatoes 9 .  60 

3000  Calories  of  watermelon 3.65 

3000  Calories  of  cantaloupe 10. 33 

3000  Calories  of  apple  sauce 77 
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Anumnt  of  Calories  Required  per  Day. — Not  all  people  require 
the  same  number  of  Calories  of  food.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relation  of  different  occupations  to  the  amount  of  food  required. 

CALORIES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  DAILY  ♦ 

Table  18  derived  from  data  produced  by  Becket  and  Hamalainen  of  the  Uni- 
yfmty  of  Helaingfors,  Finland,  from  actual  experiment  with  individuals 
alternately  resting  and  working  at  their  respective  trades  while  in  the 
''respiration  calonmeter." 


Oeeopation. 


Age. 


Height. 
Ft.-Ina. 


Weight. 
Pounds. 


DuBiKO  Reat. 


DCRINQ 

Work. 


Calories 
per  UouV. 


Calories 

per  Hour 

per  Pound 

of  Botiy 

Weight. 


Calories 
per  Hour. 


MEN 


Total 

Calories 

per  Day 

(8  Hours' 

Work, 
16  Hours' 

Rest). 


ftoemaker. . . 

gwemaker. .  . 
Tiflor. 

Tulor. 

Jwkbinder. .  . 
Bookbinder. .  . 
jjetal  worker. 
Metal  worker . 

hinter 

hinter 

Joiner 

§*<»e-worker. . 
*«»e-worker. . 

lawyer 

*wyer 


145 

73 

.50 

172 

143 

87 

.60 

171 

141 

72 

.50 

124 

161 

102 

.63 

135 

150 

87 

.58 

164 

143 

85 

.59 

163 

139 

81 

.58 

216 

130 

99 

.76 

219 

154 

104 

.67 

231 

147 

111 

.79 

230 

154 

81 

.50 

204 

141 

85 

.60 

244 

156 

90 

.57 

408 

141 

85 

.60 

366 

167 

86 

.50 

501 

143 

84 

.59 

451 

2544 
2760 
2144 
2712 
2704 
2664 
3024 
3336 
3512 
3616 
2928 
3312 
4704 
4288 
5384 
4952 


WOMEN 


^>Kl-«cwer. .  . 
J*»d-tewer. .  . 
ydiine-sewer 
*«dune-§ewer 
^aab-woman . 
Wasb-woman . 

y«itreaB 

gookbinder. . . 
"ookbinder. . . 


53 

5-3 

139 

75 

.54 

83 

35 

5-6 

143 

64 

.45 

88 

53 

5-3 

139 

75 

.54 

103 

19 

5-3 

110 

64 

.58 

119 

43 

5-3 

125 

75 

.60 

285 

19 

5-3 

110 

64 

.58 

186 

43 

5^3 

125 

75 

.60 

228 

19 

6-3 

110 

64 

.58 

143 

22 

&-4 

105 

70 

.65 

98 

22 

5-3 

112 

61 

.54 

127 

1864 
1728 
2024 
1976 
3480 
2512 
3024 
2168 
1904 
1992 


F^m  **How  to  Live.**    Copyright,  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  1015. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  people  who  do  heavy  work  require  a  greater 
number  of  Calories  than  those  who  do  light  work,  since  a  greater 
9.mount  of  the  body  tissues  must  be  rebuilt,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
energy  must  be  obtained. 

Food  and  Weight. — Often  the  weight  of  a  person  may  be  regulated 
by  the  type  and  kinds  of  food  he  eats,  except  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life.  Overweight  is  a  more  unfavorable  condition  in  its  influence 
on  longevity  than  underweight.  Insurance  companies  have  found 
that  people  who  arc  slightly  over  weight  before  the  age  of  35  and 
slightly  under  weight  after  that  age  have  a  lower  mortality  than 
people  who  are  under  weight  before  35  and  over  weight  after  that 
age.  If  a  person  belongs  to  a  family  with  a  tendency  to  overweight, 
that  person  should  early  begin  to  form  habits  that  will  counteract 
this  tendency. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  between  overweight 
and  the  death  rate  for  men  at  different  ages. 


MEN— OVER  AVERAGE  WEIGHTS 

Experience  of  43  America     Companies — 1885-1908. 
Number  of  Policyholder    186,579 


Overweight 
5  TO  10  Pounds. 

overwrioht 
15to20Povndb. 

OVERWEIOHT 

25  TO  45  Pounds. 

OVSRVEIOBT 

50  TO  80  Pounds. 

at 
Entry. 

Drath 

Below 
Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
Rate 
Above 
Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
llate 
Below 
.Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
Rate 
Above 
Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
Rate 
Below 
Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
Rate 
Above 
Stand- 
ard. 

Death 
Rate 
Below 
Stand- 
ard 

Death 
Rate 
Above 
Stand- 
ard. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  C^nt. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

20-24 . . . . 

4 

4 

1 

3 

25-29.... 

7 

10 

12 

17 

30-34 . . . . 

1 

14 

19 

•         •    •    • 

34 

35-39.. .. 

0 

1 

31 

55 

40-44 . . . . 

6 

10 

40 

76 

45-49 . . . . 

3 

9 

31 

61 

50-56 . . . . 

2 

21 

24 

49 

57-62   . . . 

2 

25 

12 

38 

The  heaviest  mortality  (75  per  cent  above  the  standard)  is  fotud  among 
those  aged  40  to  44  who  are  50  to  80  pounda  ovei^ei^Vvt. 
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Ab  fat  cells  do  uo  work,  the  number  of  working  cells  in  fat  people 
18  relatively  less  in  proportion  to  the  weight  than  in  thin  people. 
Abo,  there  is  less  body  surface  exposed  in  proportion  to  the  body 
weight,  consequently  less  heat  lost.  Fat  people  are  less  active; 
therefore  they  do  not  need  so  much  fuel  or  food.  If  they  do  con- 
sume as  much  food  as  thin  people,  the  extra  Calories  are  not  burned 
up  but  are  stored  as  fat. 

Food  to  be  Avoided  by  Overweights. — Sugar,  fats,  milk  as  a 
beverage,  salmon,  herring,  mackerel,  sardines,  crabs,  lobsters,  pork, 
goose,  fat  meat,  nuts,  butter,  creams,  olive  oil,  pastry  and  sweets, 
water  at  meals — aU  these  should  be  avoided  by  people  who  are  over 
weight.  Drugs  or  alcohol  should  never  be  used  for  reducing.  The 
amplest  way  of  reducing  weight  is  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  and 
eat  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Diet  for  Underweights. — Thin  people  lose  heat  more  readily  than 
stout  people,  as  a  large  part  of  the  active  cells  are  on  the  surface 
and  exposed.  They  require  an  abundant  supply  of  food  which  will 
produce  energy,  such  as  fat,  olive  oil,  and  sugar  used  in  other  foods. 
Potatoes,  bread,  cereals,  and  starchy  vegetables  which  are  well 
masticated  produce  fat.  Eggnogs  are  especially  favorable  as  a 
food. 

After  the  age  of  35  one  need  not  be  concerned  regarding  under- 
weight unless  there  is  evidence  of  ill  health. 

Diet  in  Hot  Weather. — The  amount  of  food  eaten  in  hot  weather 
ikould  be  decreased  because  less  food  is  required  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  the  body.  Fatty  foods  and  all  other  foods  which  produce 
large  quantities  of  heat  should  Ix^  eaten  sparingly.  These  foods  are 
far  more  valuable  during  cold  weather.  Ice  cream,  which  is  often 
considered  cooling,  is  really  a  great  heat-producing  food,  since  it 
contains  large  quantities  of  fatty  substances. 

Food  and  Work. — People  who  do  heavy  work  should  avoid 
Mting  heavy  meals  while  they  are  tired,  as  a  person  in  a  tired  con- 
dition is  likely  to  be  troubled  with  indigestion.  Those  who  do  con- 
siderable brain  work  should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  order  to  use 
the  fuel  which  through  food  is  being  stored  up  in  the  body.  Brain 
workers  do  not  require  a  special  type  of  food,  as  is  sometimes 
believed. 
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MEM— UNDER  AVERAGE  WEIGHT 
Experience  of  43  American  Gompaniee 
Duration  of  Experience,  1885-1008 
Number  of  PolicyholderB,  630,108 


fi  TO  10  PODNM. 

16  TO  20  PODKPIl. 

SSto^SpSS™. 

AtwMEntiT. 

D«th 

D«tb 

D«th 

Death 
Rale 
Above 

Studud. 

Death 
Rate 
Beknr 

Standard. 

standard. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent, 

Per  Cmt. 

Per  Cent. 

Pat  Cent. 

20-24 

7 

15 

34 

25-29 

1 

8 

16 

30-34 

4 

0 

8 

35-39 

9 

3 

2 

40-44 

IB. 

13 

3 

46-49 

3 

1 

11 

60-66 

10 

8 

9 

57-82 

7 

18 

19 

The  most  favorable  mortality  (19  per  cent  below  the  average)  is  found  amoi^ 
those  aged  57  to  62  who  are  extremely  light  in  weight  as  compared  with  the 
average  weight  for  tboee  ages.  The  next  lowest  mortality  in  any  other  age 
group  (15  per  cent  below  the  average)  ia  among  thoae  aged  40  to  44  who  are 
6  to  10  pounds  under  the  average  weight. 

Perfect  Food. — A  perfect  food  does  not  exist.  A  perfect  food  for  a 
stout  or  sedentary  person  would  not  be  a  perfect  food  for  aa  emaciated 
or  active  person.  A  person  doing  active  work  out  of  doors  requires 
different  food  from  that  required  t^  one  who  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  the  bouse. 

A  perfect  food  should 

(1)  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price; 

(2)  be  readily  absorbed  or  digested  without  impoeing  undue  strain 
upon  the  digestive  system; 

(3)  have  no  waste; 

(4)  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  cellulose  to  be  poroua  and 
prevent  unnecessary  packing  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

(5)  contain  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamines  and  water 
in  the  exact  proportions  which  the  body  requires. 
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TABLES  SHOWING  AVERAGE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  SKIN  SURFACE 
AND  FOOD  UNITS  REQUIRED  DAILY  WITH  VERY  LIGHT 
EXERCISE 

B0T8 


Afli. 

Hci^t  in  Inehfli. 

Wdsbt  in  PoondB. 

Surface  in 
Square  Feet. 

Calories  or 
Food  Unitfl. 

6 

41.57 

41.09 

7.9 

816.2 

6 

43.75 

45.17 

8.3 

855.9 

7 

46.74 

49.07  • 

8.8 

912.4 

8 

47.76 

53.92 

9.4 

981.1 

9 

49.69 

59.23 

9.9 

1043.7 

10 

51.58 

65.30 

10.5 

1117.5 

11 

53.33 

70.18 

11.0 

1178.2 

12 

55.11 

76.92 

11.6 

1254 . 8 

13 

57.21 

84.85 

12.4 

1352.6 

14 

59.88 

94.91 

13.4 

1471.3 

GIRLS 


A«e. 

Height  in  Inche«. 

Weight  in  Pounds. 

Surface  in 
Square  Feet. 

Caloriea  or 
Food  Unita. 

5 

41.29 

39.66 

7.7 

784.5 

6 

43.35 

43.28 

8.1 

831.9 

7 

45.52 

47.46 

8.5 

881.7 

8 

47.58 

52.04 

9.2 

957.1 

9 

49.37 

57.07 

9.7 

1018.5 

10 

51.34 

62.35 

10.2 

1081.0 

11 

53.42 

68.84 

10.7 

xl48.5 

12 

55.88 

78.31 

11.8 

1276.8 

MEN 


Calories  ob  Food  Units. 

Weight 

Surface  m 

Proteids. 

in  Inches. 

in  Pounds. 

Square  Feet. 

Fats. 

Carbohy- 
drateji. 

Total. 

61 

131 

15.92 

197 

591 

1182 

1970 

62 

133 

16.06 

200 

600 

1200 

2000 

63 

136 

16.27 

204 

612 

1224 

2040 

64 

140 

16.55 

210 

630 

1260 

2100 

65 

143 

16.76 

215 

645 

1290 

2150 

66 

147 

17.06 

221 

063 

1326 

2210 

67 

152 

17.40 

228 

684 

1368 

2280 

68 

157 

17.76 

236 

708 

1416 

2360 

60 

162 

18.12 

243 

729 

1458 

2430 

.     70 

167 

18.48 

251 

753 

1506 

2510 

71 

173 

18.91 

260 

780 

1560 

2600 

72 

179 

19.34 

269 

807 

1614 

2690 

73 

185 

19.89 

278 

834 

1668 

2780 

74 

192 

20.33 

288 

864 

1728 

2880 

75 

200 

20.88 

300 

900 

1800 

3000 
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TABLES  SHOWING  AVERAGE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  SKIN  SURFACE 
AND  FOOD  UNITS  REQUIRED  DAILY  WITH  VERY  LIGHT 
EXERClSEr-CorUinved 


WOMEN 


Weight 
in  Pounds. 

Surface  in 
Square  Feet. 

Proteidfl. 

Calobixs  OB  Food  Units. 

Height 
in  Inooes. 

Fatfl. 

Carbohy- 

Total. 

A    «VI^0« 

drates. 

59 

119 

14.82 

179 

637 

1074 

1790 

60 

122 

15.03 

183 

549 

1098 

1830 

61 

124 

15.29 

186 

558 

1116 

1860 

62 

127 

16.50 

191 

573 

1146 

1910 

63 

131 

16.92 

197 

591 

1182 

1970 

64 

134 

16.13 

201 

603 

1206 

2010 

65 

139 

16.48 

209 

627 

1254 

2090 

66 

143 

16.76 

215 

645 

1290 

2150 

67 

147 

17.06 

221 

663 

1326 

2210 

68 

151 

17,34 

227 

681 

1362 

2270 

69 

155 

17.64 

232 

696 

1392 

2320 

70 

169 

17.92 

239 

717 

1434 

2390 

Note.     With  active  exercise  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  total  food 
units  may  be  needed. 

Metabolism. — The  process  by  which  cells  are  nourished  through 
the  assimilation  of  food,  while  other  cells  are  broken  down  to  pro- 
duce energy  and  heat,  is  called  metabolism. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  nourishment  enough,  metabolism  con- 
tinues, thus  using  up  the  cells  faster  than  they  are  built  up.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  process  of  metabolism  be  well  balanced 
to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition. 

Questions 

1.  What  should  a  person  know  regarding  a  food  besides  its  cost? 

2.  Why  is  not  an  expensive  food  more  nourishing  than  a  cheap 
food? 

3.  Name  some  foods  which  are  cheap,  but  as  nourishing  as 
expensive  foods. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  foods  you  have  eaten  for  a  meal.  list 
those  that  were  expensive  and  tho^e  that  were  inexpensive. 

5.  How  many  Calories  of  food  per  day  should  you  have?  Yoiir 
mother?     Your  father? 

6.  What  foods  must  one  over  weight  regard  as  imwise  to  eat? 
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7.  Are  you  under  weight  or  over  weight? 

8.  What  foods  are  essential  for  underweights? 

9.  What  other  methods  for  reducing  weight  are  advisable  for 
overweights? 

10.  At  what  age  is  the  death  rate  the  highest  for  overweights? 
Lowest? 

11.  At  what   age    is  the  death  rate  highest  for  underweights? 
Lowest? 

12.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  change  the  diet  for  hot  weather? 

13.  Why  is  ice  cream  a  great  heat-producing  food? 

14.  W'hat  is  the  difference  l>etween  the  food  eaten  by  manual 
workers  and  that  eaten  by  brain  workers? 

15.  WTiat  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  exercise  required 
for  each? 

16.  Wliat  would  be  a  perfect  food? 

17.  What  kind  of  a  diet  is  a  perfect  diet  for  you? 

18.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  eat  a  sufficient  amount  of  food? 

FOOD  COMPOSITION 

Food  in  General. — Foods  may  be  divided  and  classified  according 
to  their  richness  into: 

1.  Protein,  which  builds  up  the  tissues  of  tlie  body. 

2.  Fat,  which  stores  up  fat  in  the  body  and  produces  heat. 

3.  Carbohydrates,  which  change  into  fat  and  produc'c  energy. 

4.  Vitamines,  the  active,  minute,  crystalline  substances  which  are 
the  ^atal  forces  in  food. 

5.  Mineral  matter,  which  supplies  tlie  body  with  the  necessury 
minerals  for  good  health. 

The  per  cent  of  protein  eaten  should  b(»  about  10  per  cent,  of  fat 
30  per  cent,  and  of  carbohydrates  GO  per  cent. 

Protein. — Foods  should  be  so  selected  as  to  give  tlie  correct 
number  of  Calories  of  protein.  Protein  must  bo  regarded  as  build- 
ing material,  and  no  more  should  be  eaten  than  is  required  to  repair 
the  tissues  which  have  been  worn  out  by  the  activity  of  the  day. 
A  person  should  eat  at  the  most  about  2.^  ounces  of  protein,  or 
about  200  Caiories,  each  day,  that  is,  10  per  cent  ol  \\i^  VoV^xiMVc^^^vix 
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of  Calories  consumed.  If  a  great  amount  of  proteio  is  eaten,  waste 
matter,  such  as  uric  acid,  and  other  poisonous  substances  are  formed. 
Most  foods  contain  protein.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
butter,  oleomargarine,  oil,  lard  and  cream,  which  consist  of  fat  and 
water;*  and  sugar  syrups  and  starch,  which  consist  of  carbohydrates 
aud  water.  Such  foods  as  meat  and  eggs  are  very  high  in  protein 
values.  Cheap  sources  of  proteins  are  beans,  peanuts,  skim  milk 
and  cheese. 

Protein  as  Fuel  for  the  Body. — The  protein  compounds  are  not 
only  used  for  building  and  repairing  tissue  but  are  also  burned 
directly  in  the  body,  like  the  carbohydrates,  thus  rendering  impor- 
tant service  as  fuel.  The  protein  can  be  so  changed  in  the  body 
as  to  yield  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  such  changes  actually  occur 
to  some  extent.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  they  supply  the  body 
with  fuel. 

A  dog  can  live  on  lean  meat.  He  can  convert  its  material  into 
muscle  and  its  energy  into  heat  and  muscular  power.  Man  can  do  the 
same;  but  such  a  one-sided  diet  would  not  be  best  for  the  dog,  and  it 
would  be  stUl  worse  for  man.  The  natural  food  for  carnivorous 
animals  like  the  dog  supplies  fats  and  some  carbohydrates,  and  that 
for  omnivorous  animals  like  man  furnishes  fats  and  carbohydrates  in 
liberal  amounts,  along  with  protein.  Herbivorous  animals,  like 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  naturally  require  large  proportions  ot 
carbohydrates. 

Fat. — Fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  but  have  a  great  deal  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  which  are  easily  oxidized,  producing  more  energy  than 
protein  or  carbohydrates. 

A  proper  proportion  of  fats  in  food  is  about  30  per  cent.  Oils 
and  fats  have  a  good  laxative  tendency,  but  they  cannot  be  taken  in 
too  large  quantities  without  destroying  the  appetite.  Cheap  sources 
of  fats  are  oleomargarine  and  cotton  seed  oil. 

Carbohydrates. — Carbohydrale  food  is  chiefly  produced  from 
plants,  except  milk.  Candies,  sugars,  starches,  molasses,  honey,  etc., 
are  some  of  the  best  examples  of  carbohydrates.  The  chief  sources 
of  carbohydrates  are  sugar,  starch,  bread,  potatoes,  glucose,  bananas, 
etc.  These  are  great  fat-producing  as  well  as  heat-producing 
foods. 

*  SwaI!  paceatAge  of  protein  present,  see  chart  p.  305. 
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DIGESTION 
I  is  Uie  prooen  of  ehangiiig  a  food  into  t  substance  tlut  will  diMtrirg 
_h  the  wbUb  <rf  the  alimentaiy  canal  intt  the  blood. 
If  wgar  ia  placed  in  water  it  will  diasdve;  i^.,  the  sugar  breaks  up  into  email 
putidlcB  which  are  separated  throughout  the  liquid.  These  fine  particles  are  called 
unleculee  and  they  are  undeiatood  to  be  the  smallest  part  of  a  subsltunce  which  can 
oirt  alone.  Each  molecule  ia  made  up  of  tiny  atoms.  Molecules  are  of  diSerent 
nes,  nme  containing  few  atoms  and  others  many  thousand.  When  b.  substance 
does  not  dissolve  the  molecules  do  not  separate,  but  cling  together  in  one  mciaa. 

It  is  eaty  to  see  that  the  digealix  trarl  must  chuigc  all  foods  which  do  not  dia- 
lohe  to  a  subatonce  which  will  dissolve  so  that  the  ncurishment  wc  tuke  can  find  ita 
way  thrnugh  the  walla  of  the  alimentaiy  canal.  It  is  also  necessary  to  change  it  into 
■  nbstance  in  which  the  molecules  arc  sufficiently  small  to  permit  their  passage 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  stomach. 

Stirdi  does  not  dissolve,  but  grape  sugiir  docs.  A  molecule  of  starch  is  very 
luge,  having  450  atoms  in  it.  During  the  pro(«Hs  of  digc.ition  a  molecule  of  starch 
ii  q>lit  into  ten  molecules  of  malt  sugar,  but  m  these  molecules  cannot  pass  through 
Uk  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  in  turn  arc  cliau^cd  to  molecules  of 
p^w  sugar,  each  molecule  of  molt  sugar  Iwtng  changed  to  two  moleculea  of  grape 
aptf.  In  other  words,  the  one  molecule  of  starch  is  chungcii  into  twenty  small 
■nlecula  of  grape  sugar  which  will  dissolve  and  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  aU- 
nentaiy  canal. 

Protein  molecules  contain  thousands  of  atoms  which  are  changed  into  peptones. 

IkU,  after  being  emulsified  (oil  jhukcn  with  water,  as  an  example)  in  thestomach, 

■re  cairied  to  the  intestines  where  a  part  changes  to  u  fntty  acid  and  is  dissolved  by 

Bif  bile.    Hie  remainder  unites  with  the  alkalis  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  forma 

atp  which  will  diasolve  and  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines. 


^Tiy  ia  it  necessary  to  chew 
food  well? 

What  kinds  of  foods  begin  to 
digest  in  the  mouth? 

What  kinds  of  foods  begin  to 
digest  ill  the  stomach? 

What  kinds  of  foods  digest  in 
the  itti.-rtinea? 

Why  is  it  t^cessary  to  change 
protein  to  peptones? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  change 
fats  to  soap? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  change 
carbo-hydrates  to  grape  sugar? 
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FiO.  142b. — An  object  lesson  on  cheap  penny  randy.  This  doll  was  prepared  V 
Btudcnts  oF  the  Stat«  Nonnal  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  cheap  unlal 
candy  obtained  at  the  penny  condy'Storc  ne^ir  the  school  building.  Buy  i 
which  13  labelled  and  is  frpe  from  adulterotion. 
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COMMON  FOODS  CLASSIFIED* 


Poor  in  Fat. 

Rich  in  Fat. 

Very  Rich  in  Fat. 

Veiy  high  in 

White  of  eg99 

Protein 

Codfish 
Lean  beef 
Chicken 
Veal 

High  in 

SheU-fish 

Most  fish 

Protein 

Skim  milk 

Most  meats 

Lentils 

Most  fowb 

Peas 

Whole  egg 

Beans 

Cheese 

Moderate  or 

Most  vegetables 

Peanuts 

Fat  meats 

Deficient  in 

Bread 

MUk 

Yolk  of  eggs 

Protein 

Potatoes 

Cream  soups 

Most  nuts 

Fruits 

Most  pies 

Cream 

Sugar 

Doughnuts 

Butter 

*  "How  We  Lire.**     Copyright,  1915,  by  Funk  db  Wagnalla. 

Candies  eaten  between  meals  are  not  often  regarded  as  food;  and 

children  may  frequently  be  over-nourished  by  eating  an  excessive 

amount  of  sweets.     It  might  be  well  to  mention  chocolate  candy 

in  connection  with  carbohydrate  food.     Chocolate  candy  should  not 

be  given  to  children  in  any  considerable  quantity.     A  substance 

called  theobromine  in  the  chocolate  is  too  strong  a  stimulant  for 

their  delicate  nervous  systems.     Since  candy  is  considered  a  food, 

it  should  be  made  free  from  all  adulterations,  and,  if  colored,  it  should 

be  colored  with  harmless  dyes.    A  great  deal  of  cheap  poisonous  candy 

which  contains  adulterations  and  material  useless  as  food  has  been 

sold  to  children. 

The  use  in  candy  of  mineral  substances,  poisonous  colors  or 
flavors,  or  any  injurious  material  is  discouraged  by  all  reputable 
candy  manufacturers.  Candies  sweetened  with  saccharin,  covered 
with  shellac  to  keep  moisture  out,  coated  with  talc,  filled  with  earth 
or  white  clay  in  which  glue  has  been  used  instead  of  gelatin,  or 
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red  oxide  of  iron  used  to  represent  chocolate,  and  ethers  used  for 
flavoring,  should  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to  spend  a  few  cents  more 
for  good  candy  than  many  dollars  for  doctors.  Synthetic  ethers  for 
flavoring  should  not  be  tolerated,  since  true  fruit  flavoring  may  be 
procured. 

Candy  digests  very  quickly;  hence  it  is  a  food  ready  for  use 
which  can  give  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  and  energy  to  the 
body  quickly.  However,  one  does  not  feel  satisfied  for  any  length  of 
time  after  eating  a  great  deal  of  candy.  It  goes  into  the  blood  quickly 
and  is  soon  used  up.  Foods  which  digest  slowly  are  far  better  for 
the  system,  because  nourishment  is  given  as  it  is  required.  An 
excessive  eating  of  candy  produces  fermentation  or  indigestion  in 
the  stomach,  causing  a  feeling  of  nausea. 

However,  such  great  improvements  have  been  brought  about  that 
many  firms  to-day  are  making  candies  which  may  be  considered 
useful  foods  if  eaten  at  the  proper  time  and  in  correct  proportions. 

Soda  Fountains. — People  should  beware  of  all  soda  fountains 
where  saccharin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  and  ether  used  for 
flavoring  to  produce  strawberry,  raspberry,  pineapple,  etc.  Flavor- 
ings and  coal  tar  dyes  are  sometimes  used  in  order  to  make  the 
material  look  like  a  natural  fruit  product.  Places  where  benzoate 
of  soda,  salicylic  acid,  or  calcium  bisulphide  are  used  for  preserving 
food  material  and  refreshments  are  dangerous  to  public  health. 
Sometimes  caffeine  is  sold  in  soft  drinks  or  beverages  for  imparting 
exhilarating  effects.  It  is  better  not  to  indulge  in  such  refreshments, 
for  a  drink  habit  may  be  acquired.  There  is  danger  of  using  in 
excess  any  habit-producing  beverage.  Over-stimulation  by  such 
drinks  leads  ultimately  to  nervous  conditions  and  impaired  health. 

Vitamines. — Vitamines  are  minute  crystalline  substances.  They 
are  considered  as  vital  forces  in  foods,  and  they  cure  diseaaes  of 
nutrition.  Raw  and  uncooked  foods,  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  toma^ 
toes,  fruits,  milk,  and  all  foods  which  have  not  been  heated  above  the 
body  temperature,  contain  vitamines.  In  foods  which  have  been 
cooked,  many  of  the  vitamines  are  destroyed  or  diminished  in  value. 
They  are  exceedingly  important  to  life.  Many  experiments  made 
on  pigeons  and  guinea  pigs  have  shown  that  the  health,  and  even 
the  life,  of  the  creature  depended  upon  the  vitamines  present. 
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Scurvy  has  long  been  known  to  be  associated  with  the  use  of 
a  restricted  diet  lacking  in  fresh  vegetables  and  meats.  It  frequently 
develops  on  shipboard  when  only  bread  foods  and  canned  goods 
are  used,  also  in  times  approaching  famine.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  their  juices,  and  especially  lime  and  lemon  juices,  have 
been  recognized  as  remedies  which  bring  about  a  rapid  recovery. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  recovery  is  due  to  a  vitamine,  or  to 
several  vitAmines  in  the  lemon  juice  and  fresh  vegetables. 


ViTAimm  WHICH  Tbitd  to  Cuhk  Dibea.mkh 

VlTAIIlNES    WHiril    Tk.ND   TO    CURB 

or  THE  Nebtes. 

i>CURVY. 

RdAdTely  Rich. 

Relatively  Poor. 

Relatively  Rich. 

Relatively  Poor. 

Brewer's  yeast 

Sterilized  milk 

Fresh  vegetables 

Dried  vegetables 

Egg  yolk 

Sterilized  meat 

Fresh  fruits 

Dried  fruits 

Ox  heart 

Cabbage 

Raw  milk 

Sterilized  milk 

Milk 

Turnips 

Baw  meat 

Canned  meLt 

Beef  and  other  fresh 

Carrots  and  other 

Dried  cereals 

meat 

vegetables  of  this 

Pork  fat 

FUi 

type 

Bean 

Highly  milled  ce- 

Fte 

reals 

Oata 

Starch 

Bailey 

Pork 

Wheat 

, 

Corn 

If  bread  is  the  main  article  of  diet,  it  should  be  made  of  flour 
containing  the  bran;  if  rice,  it  should  be  the  unpolishod,  since  the 
eoarae  part  of  the  cereal  contains  more  vitamines.  Beans,  peas, 
and  other  legumes  should  be  eaten  at  least  once  a  week.  Canned 
legomes  are  to  be  avoided,  for  canned  goods  usually  have  a  less 
number  of  vitamines.  Fresh  vegetables  or  fruit  should  be  used 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  week.  Cereals  (unhulled)  should  be 
induded  in  all  soups.  When  corn  is  the  principal  article  of  diet, 
the  yellow  meal,*  that  is,  that  made  from  the  whole  grain,  should  be 
used.  Potatoes  and  fresh  meat  should  be  used  at  least  once  a  week, 
preferably  daily.    The  use  of  preserved  foods  is  to  be  avoided. 

*  Also  whole  white  meal. 
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Mineral  Matter. — Mineral  matter  is  indispensable  to  the  body 
because  it  forms  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  body  weight.  Such 
foods  as  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  eggs,  and  baked  potato  skins  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  mineral  matter.  Mineral  matter  is  used  for 
forming  bones,  hair,  teeth.  It  also  aids  in  digestion  and  is  found  in 
the  blood. 


ESTIMATED   AMOUNT   OF    MINERAL    MATTER   REQUIRED    PER 

MAN    PER    DAY 


Grams. 


Chlorine. . . 
Sodium .  .  . 
Potassium . 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur .  . . 
Magnesium 
Calcium . . . 
Iron 


6.00  -8.00 
2.97  -4.45 
1.66  -2.47 
1.31  -1.75 
0.80  -1.40 
0.18  -0.30 
0.60  -0.71 
0.006-0.012 


Food  Containing  Minerals. — Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  are  rich  in 
potassium,  phosphorus,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  contain  traces  of 
iron,  sulphur,  silica,  chlorin  and  sodium. 

The  cereals  also  have  a  great  amount  of  mineral  matter.  Oats 
are  the  richest,  barley  next  and  wheat  third;  rye,  corn  and  rice  follow 
in  this  order. 

Among  the  vegetables,  spinach  has  the  greatest  amount  of  mineral 
matter,  followed  by  cabbage,  horse  radish,  lettuce,  carrots,  radishes, 
onions,  cauliflower,  cucumbers  and  asparagus.  The  green  vegetables 
do  not  have  very  much  protein  and  starch,  with  the  exception  of 
potatoes. 

Among  the  dried  fruits,  dried  figs  are  richest  in  mineral  matter. 
Next  to  figs  are  blaeberries,  followed  by  strawberries,  prunes, 
cherries,  apples,  peaches,  gooseberries,  and  grapes.  Apple<j  and 
strawberries  have  a  large  percentage  of  sodium.  Strawberries,  goose- 
berries and  prunes  contain  large  amounts  of  iron.  The  strawberry 
leads  in  this  list,  and  is  also  rich  in  silica. 

Nuts  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium. 
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Eggs  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  phos- 
phorus and  chlohn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  take  up  the 
various  C3cessary  minerals  from  the  earth,  forming  compounds  for 
animal  life  to  assimilate  from  its  food. 

The  skins  of  baked  potatoes  contain  valuable  mineral  matter 
which  may  be  used  by  the  body. 

Elements  of  the  Human  Body. — A  man  weighing  160  pounds 
possesses  in  his  body  about 

45  pounds  of  carbon, 
15  pounds  of  hydrogen, 
90  pounds  of  oxygen, 
3i  pounds  of  calcium, 
li  pounds  of  phosphorus 
li  pounds  of  chlorin, 
Si  ounces  of  sulphur, 
3^  ounces  of  fluorine, 
3    ounces  of  potassium, 
2?  ounces  of  sodium, 
2    ounces  of  magnesium, 
li  ounces  of  iron, 
1    ounce  of  silica, 
^  ounce  of  manganese. 

About  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  human  body  is  made  up  of  water. 
(Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.) 


FOOD  COMPOSITION  AND  USE  IN  THE  BODY 


Fat0 


Compoied  of. 
'  Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus  * 
Oxygen 

r  Carbon 
j  Hydrogen 
I  Oxygen 


Ubc. 


Build  tissues 


Food  Chiefly  Found  in 


'  White  of  eggs,  curd  ^f 
milk,  lean  meat,  glis- 
ten of  wheat,  fish, 
chicken,  etc. 


"  For  producing 
heat  or  for 
storing  as  fat. 

*  Sometimes. 


Butter,  olive  oil,  oils 
of  com  and  wheat, 
cheese,  fat  meat*  etc. 
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Carbohydrates 


Mineral  Matter 
(Ash) 


Vitamines 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Chlorine 
Sodium 
Potassium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Iron 
.  Silica 

'  Minute  crystalline 

substances 
Destroyed  or  di- 
minished by 
cooking  except 
in  acid  fruit  and 
acid  vegetables 


For       produc- 
ing heat,  or 
transforma- 
tion into  fats 


Aiding     diges- 
tion, forming 
of  bones, 
blood,    hair, 
teeth. 


m 


Vital   force 

foods. 
Cure     diseases 

of  nutrition 


Sugars,  starches 


Potato  skins,  fruits,  veg* 
etables,  nuts,  eggs 


Raw    and    uncooked 
foods  such  as  lettuce, 
celery,  tomatoes, 
fruits  and  milk 

All  food  which  has  not 
been  heated  above 
body  temperature 


Questions 

1.  What  are  the  essential  materials  in  foods? 

2.  How  many  Calories  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats  should 
you  eat  each  day? 

3.  Why  is  eating  protein  food  to  excess  unwise? 

4.  What  foods  are  especially  rich  in  protein?  in  carbohydrates? 
in  fats? 

5.  What  are  the    cheap    sources  of  protein?    carbohydrates? 
fats? 

6.  Why  is  a  meat  diet  unhealthy? 

7.  Will  a  vegetable  diet  give  the  required  number  of  Calories 
of  each  food-element? 

8.  What  is  the  best  diet? 

9.  Why  do  Eskimos  require  fatty  foods? 

10.  Why  should  candy  be  called  a  food? 

11.  Why  should  we  eat  some  raw  foods? 

12.  Why  are  fruits,  nuts  and  eggs  essential  foods  for  the  body? 
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An.  143. — Bow  do  the  above  classes  of  food  diffei  horn  mea\&  &^ 
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—  What  foods  are  richest    in    ptotein,  c8.T\«Aiij4t».\e*,  V«»,  i 
matter?     Why  should  vegetaUea  be  eaVeu  ■w\iii  tor»A^ 
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18.  What  foods  contain  minerals? 

14.  How  many  Calories  of  protein,  fat,  or  carbohydrates  did  you 
eat  yesterday?  What  is  the  total?  What  amount  of  protein  in 
excess  did  you  eat,  if  any? 

15.  Make  out  a  diet  for  one  day  which  will  be  very  cheap. 

16.  Make  out  a  list  of  foods  which  would  be  very  expensive  for 
a  day's  supply. 

17.  How  does  a  vegetarian  obtain  the  necessary  number  of 
Calories  of  protein? 

18.  What  is  a  well-balanced  diet? 

10.  How  does  milk  compare  with  eggs  in  food  value? 

20.  How  does  a  pound  of  nuts  compare  in  food  value  with  a 
pound  of  meat?    Which  is  cheaper? 

21.  Compare  rice,  wheat,  peas,  and  beans  as  to  food  value  and 
cost.     (Obtain  cost  from  your  grocer.) 

22.  What  is  the  most  valuable  thing  you  have  learned  in  this 
section? 

Daily  Food  Chart. — From  the  following  table  make  out  a  food 
chart  of  the  food  you  have  eaten  for  several  days.     Determine 

1.  Number  of  Calories  of  protein  eaten  daily; 

2.  Number  of  Calories  of  fat  eaten  daily; 

3.  Number  of  Calories  of  carbohydrates  eaten  daily; 

4.  By  multiplying  your  weight  by  16.1,  compute  the  number  of 
Calories  of  food  you  should  eat. 

5.  Compute  the  number  of  Calories  of  protein  you  should  eat; 

6.  Compute  the  discrepancies. 
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B*mn,  Med,  witii  Fraich  med  i«i«-  fi 


UT.I 


•  AilwutloD  or  Oebplun  ud  Link  Amili'ili  ol  Fooda.  A 
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FOOD  TABLE— CsnKnwil 


KMDB  ft  Foot 


(.  tnmDcHMwttli  mi 


Baat  I   -  -  wlUi  pDtuu  b 


Bmid  ud  bultci 

nmd  ud  buiwr 
Bsfbuta 

brwlud  miller. 
Brewi  Hd  buTlpr 
Biwdand  nuiicr 

Brod'ud  bulW 

Hubudiw 

Brwl  >>ul  bul<« 

Bududbviler. 

BtMdud  butler. 

Riiuibnf 

snwtiMti 

Pouiomiind  gnvf 
Biwdud  butter. 

Fr«i=h*l«)OTt* 

SlSb  ■"" '""'°'' 

Brmdudbuller, 

B«t 

BTWliudbu^*' 

Ouwrliw 

OHWTlni 

■I  •' 


OXNXBAL  SdEMCIl 
FOOD  TABLS— C<m«a«*ri 


Brawl.  tlDUI 

Breul.  plain 
BnuLiTs-.. 

CUg. 

C^«.  obasl!  wilt)  nuDt'i 

ChBTiK 

Cbaoe.  'Neutraucl 


0»Hr 
OuiUc 

OusU 

uw 

I»« 

0"Ji"* 

OnasUi 

OoaKT 
Ownr 

mi!.!!!. 
nn»!!!.! 

l!"^ 

Ounr 

OlMMT 
OlMHf- 

OUBT 

"V 

int 

^«I^^:;;:;. 

Oh  all 

0»SH- 
OlMMT 

Odsw 

in*!!!!!! 

"log 

0»  ■miiu. 

l.Scu. 
l.tui. 

vini!!!!!! 

41 

H 

S3 

->3C 

s 

0? 

1 

! 

" 

! 
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FOOD  TABLE— Con<»ntied 


1 

C0N.STIT11XT8 

1 

CALORna  IN  Sampls 

Nutrt- 

ttonal 

Cal- 

ortes 

trotn 

Nutri- 
tional 

Name  of  Food 

1 
1 

Pro- 

Cal- 

(MTleS 

Food            , 

Cm. 

tein 
NutrN 

Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrate 

Bread 
and 

per 

Porw 

Uon 

1 

• 

tlor  al 

Butter 

Cbtekcn.  crauned,  on  toast 

1 

Chicken  and  toast. 
Bread  and  butter . 

160.7 
40.6 

73.5 

88.5 

209.4 

37.5 

371.4 

CMekcB  croquette  wad  French  Med 

Croquette 

87.4 

66  7 

200.9 

221.3 

■    •    •   - 

477.9 

Potatoes. 

96.1 

CUekcn  eutJet  with  miudied  poutoes 

Cutlet 

86.6 

72.5 

163.7 

337.6 

57. ff 

573.7 

Potatoes 

105  5 
96.4 

Bread  and  butter . 

rurkvn  flb^r*"  ""  tnut.          . , 

Giblets  and  toast . 

177.2 

156.4 

158.6 

297.1 

41.6 

612.1 

Potatoes. 

124.2 

Bread  and  butter . 

74.3 

Chlrtkvn  hanh ... 

Hash 

124.3 
59  6 

69.8 

1S3.4 

187.6 

46.3 

440.  S 

Bread  and  butter . 

riilrkMi  wtnsa  on  toast , . . . 

Total        edible 
chicken 

388.6 

205.0 

1S4.1 

2S3 . 7 

38.2 

672.  ft 

Toast    and    pota- 

toes,  bread   and 

butter 

76.0 

Cblefcen  fricasned 

One  averase 

Chowder 

14.2 

413  2 

46  0 

5.7 
69.0 

0.8 
41.2 

0.3 
292.2 

.... 

6  8 

ClMB  chowdeTt .  . .  - . 

4U2.4 

Crackers. 

^.QJQ^ ,    .    ,    .    . 

One  serving 

257.3 

23.7 

67.5 

156.3 

247  6 

Oodftdi.  creamed,  on  t4>ast  (averace 

Codflsh  (ftversKc) . 

152.8 

ni.s 

;57.0 

255.2 

46.3 

5-'4.0 

Sonlcn) 

Per  cent  variation 

+4.^; 

•   •   •    > 

+  20.5**; 

+  3.9<^ 

from  average 

-4.1'-; 

•   •    •   • 

-20.6rc 

-3.9':; 

Toast  (average)..  . 

44.1 

Per  cent  variation 

+  6.1*', 

from  average. .  .  . 

-6.K. 

Bread  and  butter 

(aversRe) 

70.8 

Per  cent  variation 

+  14.4'^ 

from  average. . . . 

-14.4'^ 

One 

50.0 
•13.0 

15.0 
12.0 

44  0 
37.0 

15  2 

1:5  0 

211  0 

Cookies,  susar 

One 

174  0 

Onllee.  cup  of.  eontalnlDg  cream  and 

One  serving 

327.8 

19.8 

23.2 

152.2 

195.2 

Com.  canned 

Side  dish 

89.1 

70.1 

19.3 

233.5 

160.5 

11.7 

5  0 

39.3 

19  7 

9  0 

3.8 

83.2 

117.2 

69.3 
43  7 
99.6 

94.7 

00  0 

Com.  stewed. 

One  serving 

Corn  flakes 

Milk 

52  & 

Cora  flakes  and  milk 

222.1 

Coraatareh.  chocolate,  with  cream. . 

One  nerving 

231.6 

Cornatarch,  chocolate,  with  whipped 

One  nerving 

Cream  lost 

160.9 

11.7 

9.6 

138.4 

159.5 

Cornstareh,       strawberry.       with 

One  serving 

119.7 

1.0 

6.1 

96.1 

102.2 

vblpped  cream 

Cornatareh,  tanllla.  with  cream .... 

One  serving 

172.2 

18.7 

26.8 

161.0 

206  5 

Oab.  deviled  (average  2  orders) — 

Crab  fedlblc)  (av.; 

81.4 

61.0 

106.2 

195.5 

64.1 

362 . 7 

Per  cent  variation 

+  11.8S 

•    •    >    • 

4-   9.5'-: 

+  10.0'^ 

from  average..  .  . 

-11.8';: 

•    ■    •    • 

-  9.6':; 

-10.0^; 

Bread  and  butter 

(average) 

67.8 

Per  cent  variation 

+0.6'-; 

from  average. .  .  . 

-0.6^; 

Waf«r  cress  (av.)  . 

15.4 

Per  cent  variation 

+  26.5*'; 

from  average. . .  . 

-26.5^^4 

One  serving  (av.) . 

51.8 

61.8 

49  2 

159.6 

.... 

223.8 

OTtfcr) 

Per  cent  variation 

+  2.5'-'f 

•   •   ■    • 

+  1.6^' 

+  3  0*^; 

from  average 

-5  3^c 

-3.2'^c 

-^.0*", 
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Nunc  ol  Pood 


■.  (jnuned  on  tDmat. . , 


^a  pluDt  n-iHl  in 


Flak  nkn  witb  spacbcni. , , 
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FOOD  TABLE— Conlinutd 


Ki 


flf  Ftood 


Vtankfurtori  and  poUto 

fruit 

brcrtied 

eoM. 
eroQii 

fried 

(BOltOB)... 

Id  beMM  (New  York) 


and  essi  iivnnwt  9  orders) 


mlneed.  and  lerambled  egne. 


Aiftd  potato  iRbMl 

rim........... 

■tnwbeiry 

im.  vanilla 

ptneapple  fruit,  with  whipped 

j^.  atrawbeny  f^ult.  with  whipped 

MOy,  ehefy^. 

r,  cranbciii 


Coifanruum 


Food 


One  fervlnic 

Frankfiirtcn 

Potato  aalad 

Bread  and  butter . 

One  servlnK 

1  OS 

Edible  portion 

Lanre  wrvlns 

One  nervUiR 

Ham   

Bread 

Potatoes 

Ham 

Bread  and  butter. 

OoquetteA 

Mashed    potatoes 

and  (cravy 

Breai  and  butter. 

Ham 

Bread  and  butter . 

Ham 

Beans 

Bread  ind  butter 

Ham 

Beans 

Bread  and  butter . 
Ham  (average) .  . 
Per  cent  variation 

from  average 

Ekxs  (averaffoi .  .  . 
Per  cent  variation 

from  averaffp. . . . 
Potatoes  (uveraite) 
Per  cent  variation 

from  averaffe.  . . 
Bread  and  butter 

(average) 

Per  cent  vurlatlon 

from  average. .  . . 
Ham  and  ckkb-    ■ 
French  fried  pota- 

t<ies 

Brea<l  and  butter . 

Ham 

Potato  -uilad      ■    . 
Bread  and  butter. 

One  dlHh 

One  t.H.p.* 

One  jvrvlnc 

One  W-TvlnK 

One  wrvinK 

Oni-  serving 

One  serving 

1  tJ».p 

1  spoonful 


Gm. 


85  0 

66  4 

158.6 
72.9 

64  0 
28.3 

189  3 
64.0 
50.0 
90.2 

67  7 
106.6 

65  6 
63.7 
82.1 


7 
6 
6 
8 


166.3 

50.2 

63  6 

62 

42 
107 

78 

35  0 
176  9 

72.8 

53  7 
+  40  0'" 
-26  '.i'-'t 

73  5 
+  20. 6*7 
-21   8'-; 

7!»  0 
+  5S  3'" 
-33  6':"; 

68.9 

+  27.4  '•; 
-21.6'; 

116  K 


72 

75 


67.7 
177  5 

57  5 

11K.» 

7  5 

m  0 

1115  3 
134  8 
110.7 

128  2 

29  0 
57  0 


Calorxis  utSamplb 


Pro- 
tein 
Nutrt- 
ttonal 


66  7 
81.9 


12.0 

1.1 

4.6 

3.6 

32  0 

113  5 


62  2 
78.1 

86.6 
87.9 

107  4 

130.6 


90  8 


83.7 


11  0 

0.3 

2.4 

10.7 

15.7 

9.7 

2.3 

2.0 
2  0 


Fat 


16.7 
244.3 


46.0 
3.3 

"k'4 
168  0 
478  5 


366.6 
197.5 

204.6 
256.1 

115.5 


411.9 
+  11.2'^. 
-19.2'" 


402  1 


317.0 


2  0 

0  0 

5  4 

106  7 

11H.3 

40.3 

34  2 

0  0 
4  5 


Carbo- 
hydrate 


0.0 
261.6 


142.0 

16.0 

72  7 

60.2 

0  0 

300.2 


121.0 
250.5 

143.0 
260.0 

396.9 


248.7 
+  41.5*7 

-3i.0';i 


234  8 


231.8 


87  0 
24  0 
W  0 
86.7 
93  5 
50  8 

118.4 

24  0 
96.0 


Nutrl- 

Uonal 
Cal- 
ories 
from 

Bread 
and 

Butter 


.-o 


42.5 


39.6 
32.7 

49.6 
44.6 

40.2 

29  8 


Nutil- 
tlonal 
Cal- 
orlea 
per 
Por- 
tion 


83  4 
687.7 


200.t 

20.4 

77.3 

72.2 

200. • 

892.2 


550  4 
536  1 

434.2 
604.0 

619.8 

791  2 


35  5 


31.1 


7Z7.7 


632  5 


100  t 
24.3 
67.8 
'HH .  1 
227".  6 
109.8 

154. • 

26.0 
1(»2  6 


*  t  j.p.  one  teaspoon 
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Liver   and  biiciin    wlUi   I.y«uiUM 
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FOOD  TABLE— CoiKtiMMd 


KMMOf  rood 


Ml^butur 

ICaSDB.  eoni 

MbODB.  bOt  flOflL 

Kapolooa. 

Nttti.  almnmk 

Noll.  Brull 

Nats,  butter 

Kati.  dMitirat 

Num.  coeoftDut 

Nuts.  Emdlih  walnut 

Kali,  fllbflrts 

NOM.  hickory 

Nnti.  pMmit 

Natl,  peeia 

Kutm,  pine. 

tnth  eooked.  wtth  creem 

OlhreB,  gn&D. . . 

OUtcb.  ripe 

ehlekoi 


CojiniiUEms 


meeironl,  wttb  tomato  sauce 
onion 


Omelet,  plain  (averace  8  orders). 


Food 


.  Spanish,  wtth  French  fried 


tomato,  with  potatoes. . . . 

boiled 

creamed 

aealloped 

try,  ^rtt  (averace  2  or^en) 


One 

Oneidass. . 
Oneglaas. . 
One«rvtnc 
Oneservlnc 
Side  dish... 
Oneservlnc 

One 

One 

One 

One 

Oneservlnc 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

Oatmeal 

CYeam 

1  t  Ji.p 

One  (averace) 

One  (averace) 

Omelet 

Bread  and  butter. 

Omelet 

Potatoee 

Bread  and  butter . 

Omelet 

Bread  and  butter . 

Omelet 

Bread  and  butter . 

Omelet 

Bread  and  butter . 
Omelet  (averajrc) . 
Per  cent  variation 

from  averace. .  . 
Bread  and  butter. 

(averace) 

Per  cent  variation 

from  averace. . .  . 

Omelet 

Potatoes 

Bread  and  butter. 

Omelet 

RollA  and  butter.  . 

Omelet 

Potatoee 

Bread  and  butter 

Ride  dish 

One  servinc 

One  nervine 

Oysters  (averace) . 
Per  cent  variation 

from  averace. . . . 
Bread  and  butter. 

(averace) 

Per  cent  variation 

from  averace. .  ■  ■ 


Cm. 


30.0 
190  0 
164.0 
101.3 
103. & 
21 
113 

1 

3 

1 

1 
16. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0.2 

196.9 

96.8 

13  6 

6.3 

5  3 


Calobxm  nr  Sampu 


4 

6 

7 

.4 


132 

42. 
110. 

68. 

68.6 
249.6 

66.9 
197.6 

40.8 
103  0 

71   6 
109  ft 

+  5  H*': 
-H  0^: 

68.6 

+  52.1^ 

-40.6'-; 

182.7 

59.0 

70.9 

178.9 

112.6 

170.5 

78  6 

76  6 

140  0 

168  0 

168.0 

191.8 

+  5.2''J 

-6.2ri 

82.9 
+  10.4C; 

-10  4ri 


Pro- 
tein 
Nutri- 
tional 


3 

.7 

3 

0 

.2 


12.0 

26.0 

21.0 

26.8 

34.2 

3.1 

20.7 

1.4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0  9 

2.7 

0  9 

0.8 

0.3 

33.8 

0  0 

0.1 

0.3 

101.6 

106.3 


104  6 
92.1 
72  2 
84.2 


96.8 

104.5 
59.8 


0  0 

K  0 

10  0 

90.0 


Fat 


0 
2 
4 

.0 


26.0 

6.0 
67.0 
81.2 
96.4 

0.8 
204.4 

7.0 
23  0 
20.0 

4.6 
77. 
16. 

8. 
14 

2.5 
11.0 

0.9 
212.7 

110.2 
12.0 
13.0 

240.8 

263.9 


244.8 
291.7 
214.1 

254.4 

+  25.7'*i 
-17. 6<^ 


Carbo- 
hydrate 


13.0 

37  0 

32.0 

236  2 

197 

6 

228 

1 

1 


0.9 


1 
19 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
136 


6 

0 

,8 

,7 

1 

.7 
9 

06 
6 


0.0 

2.0 

1.0 

111.7 

293.2 


246.2 

132.7 

174.6 

167.9 
+  40.3<^ 

-35.4».-; 


NtttrH 

tloaal 

Cal- 


trom 
Bread 

and 
Butter 


304.3 

258.0 

313  5 

270.4 

205.2 

344 . 7 

20.0 

24  0 

36  0 

47.0 

52  0 

32.00 

304.8 

354.2 

+o.3<rr 

+  3.6% 

-0.3^; 

-3.6% 

% 


NutrW 

ttama 

Cai- 


For- 

tlOD 


32.1 
36.6 

38  6 
27.0 
53.1 
47.2 


60.0 

67.0 
110 
843 
828 

10 

468 

0 

26.8 

28.8 
6 
100 

21 

10 


.0 

.8 
.1 
.0 
.6 

.4 


4 
O 
2 
O 


17.8 
4.1 


12 

1 

383 


7 

2i 

0 


110.2 
14.1 
14.8 

464.1 

662.4 


696.  ft 
616.6 
460.0 
496.6 


30  H   659.7 


55  3   697.4 

I 

I 

42.0  I  609.7 


50.0 
91.0 
100.0 
36.1   809.0 
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Flai  ebBrrr  Mnnca  1  orden). 

PhOHU 

Pta-lmum. 

pgrk  ud  btu*.  N«w  Ycck 

PoutoM.  baked 

Potatoco.  boUed 

PDtAtOflA^  browDfd, ........ 

roUloeo.  Frencb  IrM 

tMUUM.  mubMl.  Wltb  CM 

Pudding!  bnsd!  nmsrd.   . . 
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VmamoiWooA 


Pnddliig,  New  Enf  IftBd.  with  yftnllla 


Partdlng.  rlee.  eokL 

PttddlDC.  tapioca  apple. . . 
FnddlDS.  tapioca  creamed . 


COMBTITUUVTB 


Food 


Oneeervlnff. 


JUee.  bottod.  elde  order 

Btaa  croquette  with  bacon  (averace 
SOTdan) 


hot^  with  butter 

hot.  with  cream 

b«yt.  with  milk 

hot,  with  poached  era 


RoMt.  \1eniia.  with  French  fried  po- 


.  Vienna,  with  spaghetti  and 


Boaat.  Vienna,  with  stewed  tomatoes 


Vienna 

crab  meat 

tgg 

potato 

tunalMh 

nanilwirTi  American  cheese 
flaadwicfa.  chicken,  sliced.. 
Saadwleb.  chicken  salad. . . 
ehib 


One  serving 

One  Ksrvtitg 

One  serving 

One  serving 

One  serving 

One  sowing 

Rice       croquette 
(average) 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average. . . . 

Bacon  (average) . . 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average 

Potatoes  and  sauce 
(average) 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average. . . . 

Bread  and  butter 
(avoage) 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average — 

One  dish 

One  serving 

Rice,  sugar,  cream 

One  serving 

Rice 

Poached  egg 

Bread  and  butter. 

Roast 

Potatoes 

Bread  and  butter. 

Vienna  roast 

HpaghettI 

Mashed  potatoes. . 
Buttered  bread .  . . 

Butter 

Roast  and  toma- 
toes  

Bread  and  butter . 

One 

Crab  meat 

Lettuce 

Boiled  egg 

bread  and  butter . 

Eggs 

Ixtttuce 

Bread  &nd  butter. 

Potat'^ei,  eic 

Lettuce 

Bread  and  butter . 

Salad 

Bread  and  butter. 

One  serving 

One  serving 

One  serving 

T''a*it 

Tpituce 


Om. 


244.6 

227.7 
224.5 

(M.8 

24 
118. 
161 

07. 


Cixosmnr  Samkb 


Pro- 
tern 
Nutri- 
tional 


0 

3 

.0 

2 


+  17.6% 
-17.5% 

4.9 
+  3.1% 
-3.1% 


29.4 

31.3 
21.1 
21.0 
0.9 
2  9 
12.2 
57.0 


132.4 
+  13.6% 
-13.5% 


74 

+  1 

-1 
27 

188 

338 

298 

153 
48.1 
62.5 

181.4 
71.4 
72.6 

103.9 
69.4 
98.8 
70  5 
10.7 


2% 


/O 


136 

47 

35 
114 

34 

13 

79 
117 

31 

74 
227.6 

18.3 

48.7 
166.0 

69.8 

63 

50 

92  0 

73  3 

10.8 


.7 

0 


8.0 
19.7 
34.8 
38.3 
57.7 


131.8 


103.2 


74.3 

12.0 
101.2 


S6.0 


36.5 


94.1 

.?5  7 
27.8 
34.6 
79.9 


Fat 


26.6 

47.4 

21.4 

24.1 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

210.6 

+  26.1% 
-26.1% 


1.0 
79.8 

258.4 
19.2 

118.8 


294.9 


255.6 


247.9 

7.0 
131.4 


196.0 


157.8 


282.8 

103.1 

38.4 

111.4 

179.1 


Oarbo- 
hydrate 


Nutri- 
tional 
Cal- 
orlei 
from 
Bread 
and 
Butter 


276.7 

184.4 
174.7 
144.5 
3.6 
89.8 
117.3 
321.2 

+5.5% 

-5.6% 


91.0 
205.7 
226.9 
221.6 
263.3 


408.0 


350.1 


201.9 

81.0 
165.4 


182.0 


239.6 


177.5 

91.4 

90  0 

123.3 

148.2 


/« 


Nutn- 

tkaal 
Gal- 


tkn 


43.4 


880.7 

268.1 
217.2 
18B.6 
4.6 
98.9 
180.8 
688.7 


49.8 


29.7 


34.0 


31.3 


68.1 


54.9 


38.4 


43.0 


100.0 
306. t 
520.1 
279.1 
429.8 


834.7 


708.9 


624.1 

100.0 
398.0 


464.0 


433.9 


564.4 

230.2 
156.2 
269.8 
407.2 
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FOOD  TABLE— Continued 


Name  of  Food 


floop.  bwo.  with  erouunM. . 
SoopL  chlclmn. 

8wpi  amm  of  eelery 

ioapi  eooflamme 

8oui».  graea  apUt  pe». 

Sevp.  leotn 

Soup,  oxuil. 

floOP.  lOIBACO 

Imp.  tonuU->.  with  rise 

ftMip.  recMAhle 

SpacbeUl  ani  r*i?:?» 

8p««iiectl.  bakel  «iin  cheeu, 

Sploaeh 

SqoMh.  baked 

fllak.  hambdrjcer 


fH^a^     luunbarser.    with   Spanljli 


8icftk.ilrloin.. 


Sttfek.  iMoln.  with  onloni. 


icaak.  wmMil  (ayerage  2  orders). 


COMO  ntV  SJtTB 


Food 


,  small,  with  ooloni 

teiulertoln 

teniertolii.  with  onloiM. 

Cav«race9orden).. 


Ofw  eervlnf 

Chicken  aoup 

Bread  aod  butter . 

One  nrvlng 

One  aerTtnc 

Soup 

Breed  and  butter . 

One  aervlng 

One  serving 

One  aervlnff 

One  serving 

Soup 

Bread  and  butter . 

One  servlnff 

Oneservlnff 

One  servinx 

One  serving 

Steak 

Potatoes. 

Bread  and  butter . 

steak 

Spanish  sauce .... 

French  fried  pota- 
toes  

Bread  and  butter. 

Steak 

Potatoes 

Water  cre« 

Bread  and  butter . 

steak 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Bread  and  butter 

Steak  (average) . .  ■ 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average. 

Potatoes  (average) 

Per  cent  varlat  Ion 
from  average.  ■  ■ 

Bread  (avoragp)  ■  . 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average. .  . . 

Butter  (average)  . 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average..  . 
i  Steak 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Bread  and  butter. 

Steak 

Potatoes 

Bread  and  butter . 

Steak 

Onions 

Potatoes. 

Bread  and  butt^*. 

Stew  (average) .  .  . 

Per  cent  variation 
from  average. . .  . 


Cm. 


300.5 

369.6 
43.3 
90.0 
S.'i.O 

220  3 
39.7 
90.0 
90.0 
90.0 

222.0 

227.9 
45.6 

212.9 

16H.9 
87.0 

102.0 
94.0 

131 
59 

109 
85 


65. 

61. 
262. 

90. 
5. 

75. 
182. 

63. 

95 

71. 
146 
+  1. 
-1. 

70 
f21. 
-21 

70. 
+  2. 

*•  . 

U. 
+  47. 
-47. 
134 
57 
96. 
71, 
213, 
133 
67 
222 
46 
123 
97 
408 
+  20 
-10 


Calorua  im  Sample 


I 


Pro- 
tein 
Nutri- 
tional 


Fat 


30 
50 

8 
8, 


5 

7 

0 
5 


33  0 

28  6 
21  0 
15  6 
113 

25  2 

30  5 

26  3 
7.5 
6  0 

106  2 


131.6 


7 
9 
7 
5 
4 
1 
9 
4 

4 

2 
5 

0^' 
0', 

9 

.>,-■ 

2-! 
•» 

8'-; 

6 

0'; 

5 

7 

8 

2 

3 

.8 

6 

7 
•> 

7 
4 

3 

8'-; 
8';. 


285.6 


_»<»5  2 


170  5 


44.8 
87.4 

23  5 

0  0 

45  3 

67  5 
16.2 
32  4 
9  7 
37.6 

21.4 

14  2 

33.0 

5  0 

288.8 


225  2 


197.5 

251.1 
264.5 

106  8 


Carbo- 
hydrate 


6S5.9 


578.4 


5h:j  5 

'*22  s'-; 
'-22..S', 

I 

I 


447.6 


543. 


632.6 


2.14  . 1 

+  :J7.3'-; 

-51. 7-: 


93  5 
163.1 

18  5 

1   5 

149.9 

57  6 
24  0 
44  4 
52  1 
133.4 

124  0 

115.6 

9.5 

39.3 

287.1 


272.8 


309.3 


3<MJ.2 


211.8 

+  8.0'-; 
-8.0''; 


Nutri- 
tional 
Cal- 
orlra 
from 
Bread 
and 
Butter 


49.5 


59 


79 


29 


6 


9 


.33.7 


20.1 


Nutrfr- 
tlooal 
Cal- 
ories 


POP- 

tloa 


168.8 
301.2 

50.0 

10  0 

228.2 

153.7 
64.2 
92.4 
73.1 

196.2 

176.9 

156  1 

50.0 

50.3 

682.1 


629.6 


1280.8 


20.1   : 1209.8 


28.3      965  8 


301.4 


374.6 


462.0 


258.5 

+  29.4^- 

-23.1'-;, 


25.8 

10.8 
24.5 

35.3 


946.5 

1169.3 
1359.1 

599.4 
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FOOD  VALUES  OF  CANDIES 


Nuw 

CBlorlM 
P«c  Fouiid 

Ktat 

;?1Si. 

HIO 
2H0 
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COOKING  OF  FOOD 

Why  Foods  are  Cooked. — Most  foods  are  better  when  cooked, 
because: 

1.  Cooking  sterilizes  the  food,  killing  molds,  parasites,  and  bac- 
teria. In  the  case  of  roast  meat,  the  interior  is  seldom  stcriUzed. 
Bread  has  been  known  to  have  lactic  bacteria  present  in  the  center. 

2.  Cooking  makes  the  food  more  palatable  and  thus  aids  dige&- 
tioDy  as  such  food  is  well  chewed. 

3.  Starchy  foods  containing  cellulose  (a  fibrous  material),  such 
as  vegetables,  are  more  easily  digested.  Fruits  such  as  bananas 
and  green  apples  should  be  cooked  because  of  the  starch  present. 
Cooking  changes  the  starch  to  dextrine  and  glucose.  Pineapples 
and  some  kinds  of  pears  and  roots  need  cooking  because  of  the 
cellulose  in  them. 

Paper,  rags  and  wood  contain  large  quantities  of  cellulose.  Goats  are  able 
to  digest  cellulose  and  obtain  real  food,  but  the  human  being  is  not.  Cellu- 
loee  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

With  the  exception  of  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  nearly  all  vegetables 
diould  be  cooked,  because  of  the  presence  of  starch  and  woody  fibers. 
Celery  contains  Uttle  if  any  starch,  although  it  is  fibrous. 

Over-Cooking. — Over-cooking  is  sometimes  very  bad  for  diges- 
tion. Cooking  at  high  temperatures  toughens  some  foods.  Eggs  are 
an  example  of  this.  Food  should  be  cooked  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  212*,  if  possible.  For  this  reason  tireless  cookers  are  far 
more  efficient  than  ordinary  stoves  for  cooking  foods. 

Steam  cooking  is  used  l^ecause  steam  pi^netrates  more  deeply 
than  water,  dissolving  the  extractives  of  meat  and  other  foods. 

Digestion  and  Enzymes. — Enzymes  are  su])stances  found  in  the 
glands  of  the  body.  The  enz3Tnes  bring  about  digestion  by  changing 
starch  into  sugars. 

The  digestion  of  carbohydrate  foods  starts  in  the  mouth  under 
the  influence  of  an  enzyme  called  ptyalin.  Cold  liquids  and  acids 
retard  the  digestion  of  car])ohydrates.  It  is  best  not  to  drink  water 
during  the  mastication  of  such  foods.  Acid  foods  would  be  far  more 
preferable  aft^r  a  meal  than  before. 

Proteids  do  not  digest  in  the  mouth  at  all  but  in  the  stomach 
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and  the  iDtestices.  Too  much  protein  food  will  produce  indigestioD 
and  bacteria  decomposition  in  the  intestines.  A  fetid  odor  of  the 
intestines  is  often  due  to  over-eating  of  protein. 

Digestion  <rf  Meat. — Meat  should  be  carved  across  the  griun  in 
very  thin  slices  so  ae  to  cut  the  fibers  into  as  many  sections  as  pos- 
sible.  Long  fibers  digest  slowly.  The  more  fat  in  meat  the  more 
slowly  it  digests.  Raw  meat  would  digest  more  easily  than  cooked 
meat,  but  it  is  too  dense  to  masticate  well. 

Chewing  of  Food. — Food  must  be  chewed  so  as  to  break  up  the 
particles  a3  much  as  possible,  allowing  the  digestive  fluids  to  come 
in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  food  material.  If  the  food  particles 
are  too  large,  the  digestive  fluids  reach  only  the  outside,  and  a  great 
deal  of  food  is  wasted  because  undigested. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. — The  teeth  are  an  important  factor  in  diges- 
tion, and  great  care  should  be  taken  of  them.     Decay  is  caused  by 


pE 

f^5l^ 

\ll\^K'  ^'^'"''' '""'"' 

r    W       '""'"'•" 

^  ^  »..„,..»- 

Fio.    146. — Why   should   the   teeth   be   examined   frequently?     Wliy   should 
the  teeth  be  cleaned  after  every  meal? 


bacteria  growing  in  the  moist,  warm  food  left  between  the  teeth. 
If,  after  eating,  the  food  is  cleaned  from  the  teeth  with  the  aid 
rA  a  brush  and  a  good  tooth  powder,  the  danger  of  the  presence  of 
bacteria  is  removed. 

One  should  avoid  biting  on  threads,  nuts,  candy  or  any  other 
hard  material,  for  it  is  liable  to  break  the  enamel,  and  decay  will 
Bet  in,  wherever  the  identine  is  exposed.  Decaying  food  between  the 
teeth  produces  an  acid  which  slowly  eats  away  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth. 
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Tartar,  a  dark-colored  substance  which  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  bacteria,  should  be  removed  by  a  dentist,  for  it  causes  the  gums 
to  shrink,  and  exposes  the  necks  of  the  teeth  below  the  enamel. 
People  should  regularly  visit  the  dentist  in  order  to  preserve  the  teeth, 
tot  if  cavities  are  small,  they  can  be  filled  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  If  a  person  does  not  have  good  teeth  the  stomach  suffers, 
since  the  food  is  not  properly  prepared  to  be  received  by  that 
organ. 

Use  of  Fat  in  Cooking. — Fat  encloses  the  food  particles  and  pre- 
vents the  digestive  fluid  from  reaching  the  food.  Fried  foods,  for 
this  reason,  are  often  indigestible.  Butter,  cream  and  olive  oil  are 
emulsifiable  fats  which  do  not  interfere  to  any  extent  with  digestion. 

Fxying  with  Fat — Fat  for  frying  is  far  above  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  Fat  for  frying  food  should  be  very  hot  so  as  to  form  a 
crust  on  the  outside  of  the  food  and  prevent  the  fat  from  soaking  in. 
Too  much  cold  food  placed  in  the  fat  at  one  time  will  cool  the  fat, 
which  will  soak  into  the  food  and  surround  the  starch  grains,  pre- 
venting the  digestive  fluid  from  easily  reaching  the  starch  to  change 
it  into  sugar. 

If  steak  is  placed  in  a  cold  frying  pan  with  some  fat,  each  indi- 
vidual fiber  of  the  meat  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fat  which  prevents 
the  food  from  digesting.  Broiling,  or  cooking  the  steak  in  a  hot 
fr3ring  pan,  is  the  better  way  to  prepare  steak  for  food. 

Function  of  Warm  Soup. — A  warm  soup  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meal  stimulates  the  appetite  and  the  secretions  of  the  stomach. 

Cooking  of  Vegetables. — Heat  swells  the  starch  granules,  which 
burst,  forcing  apart  the  cellular  structure  in  which  the  starch 
grains  are  located.  This  allows  the  digestive  fluids  to  act  on  the 
fltarch.     Vegetables  are  cooked  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Vegetables  must  be  placed  in  hot  water  to  retain  their  flavor, 
but  if  the  flavor  is  to  be  extracted,  as  in  the  case  of  onions,  the 
vegetables  should  be  placed  in  cold  water  and  slowly  brought  to 
boiling  point. 

Cooking  of  Meats. — Heat  coagulates  protein.  If  the  juice  of 
meats  is  to  be  kept  inside,  the  meat  should  be  heated  very  quickly. 
If  the  juice  is  to  be  extracted,  heat  the  meat  slowly,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature below  185**  F.,  which  will  prevent  coagulation. 
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Somelimes  meat  is  put  into  boiling  water  to  coagulate  the  outdde, 
and  th»  temperature  allowed  to  drop  to  about  185°  F.  This  pi-oceea 
<^  cookiDg,  which  is  called  simmering,  makes  the  meat  very  tender  if 
cooked  for  a  long  time. 

Cookiiig  of  Eggs. — Eggs  should  be  placed  in  cold  water  and 
brought  to  a  boil.  Since  the  protein  (albumen)  coagulates  at  a  tem- 
perature of  158°  F.,  if  the  egg  is  put  into  hot  water  the  outer  layer 
coagulates,  leaving  the  inner  part  uncooked.  If  an  egg  is  put  into 
hot  water  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil 


PERIODS  OF  DIGESTION 
Lenotb  of  Tike  Reqcired  for  Diaebtion  of  Various  Foods 


Rice 

Eggs,  »w. 

Apptee 

Trout,  broiled. . 
Vaniaon,  broiled. 
Sago,  boiled .  . . . 
Milk,  boiled...  . 

Bread,  stale 

MUtraw 

Turkey,  boiled 
Goose,  roast. . . 
Lamb,  broiled. . 

PoUtoes 

BeoDB,  boiled . .  . 
Parsnips,  boiled . 
OysteTs,  raw . . . 
Eggs,  boilsd.  .  . 


Mutton,  boiled.. 

Beef,  Toast 

Bread,  fresh 

Carrots,  boiled . , 
Turnips,  boiled. . 
Potatoes,  boiled . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Oysters,  stewed . 

Eggs,  hard 

Pork,  boiled.  .  . 
Fowl,  roast . . . . . 

Beef,  fried 

Cabbage 

Wildfowl 

Pork,  roast.  . . . 
Veal,  roast 


Questions 

,  What  is  the  necessity  for  cooking  foods? 

,  What  is  the  effect  of  over-cooking  food? 

.  Why  are  fireless  cookers  efficient  for  cooking  foods? 

,  Why  should  not  cold  water  be  taken  during  the  chewing  of 
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5.  Why  should  food  be  well  chewed? 

6.  Why  is  the  carving  of  meat  an  important  factor  in  digestion? 

7.  What  are  the  two  essentials  of  tooth  powder  or  tooth  paste 
for  cleaning  the  teeth? 

8.  When  are  crullers  very  indigestible? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  warm  soup  before  a  meal? 

10.  Why  should  oatmeal  be  well  cooked? 

11.  How  should  the  cooking  of  onions  and  similar  vegetables 
differ  from  that  of  beets? 

12.  How  should  beef  be  cooked  to  obtain  beef  extract? 

13.  What  kinds  of  food  would  be  bad  to  eat  just  before  going  to 
bed? 

14.  What  foods  digest  easily?    Slowly? 

15.  Why  should  a  person  eat  for  breakfast  food  which  digests 
quickly? 

16.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  eat  foods  which  have  different  periods 
of  digestion? 

17.  Why  is  the  crust  of  bread  sweet? 

18.  Why  should  invalids  eat  toast? 

19.  Why  do  thin  pieces  of  potato  become  swollen  when  dropped 
bto  hot  fat? 

20.  Why  is  the  meat  in  a  soup  tasteless? 

21.  What  part  of  this  section  do  you  consider  of  greatest  value? 

MILK 

Source  of  Milk. — Milk  is  made  from  the  blood  of  the  cow  by 
two  large  glands.  The  blood  is  red,  but  milk  is  never  bloody  unless 
the  cow  is  sick.  The  glands  arc  soft,  spongy  organs,  containing  a 
fine  network  of  ducts,  and  lined  with  secreting  cells  which  prepare 
the  milk  from  the  blood.  Most  of  the  milk  is  actually  formed  while 
the  cow  is  being  milked. 

Milk  contains  all  the  food  that  is  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  young  animals.  Some  cows  have  produced  from 
10  to  15  times  their  own  weight  of  milk  in  a  year  (over  20,000  poimds) ; 
but  this  is  rare,  as  the  average  cow  gives  only  about  2  to  4  times  her 
own  weight. 
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ion  of  Milk. — ^Milk  is  composed  of  water,  fat,  casein, 
albumen,  milk  sugar,  ash,  and  a  few  other  substances  in  small  quan- 
tities.   The  average  cow's  milk  contains 


Water  87 . 1  per  cent 
Solids    12.9  per  cent ' 


'  Fat  3.9  per  cent 

Casein  2 . 5  per  cent 
Albumen  0.7  per  cent 
Sugar  5 . 1  per  cent 
Ash  0.7  per  cent 


Fat  is  found  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  About 
6000  of  them  placed  side  by  side  would  be  required  to  make  an  inch. 
Casein  gives  the  milk  the  bluish  white  color  and  is  the  curd  found 
in  sour  milk.  This  casein,  after  treatment  with  certain  chemicals, 
is  often  used  for  the  manufacture  of  knife  handles,  bilUard  balls, 
piano  keys,  combs,  backs  of  hair  brushes,  and  countless  other 
articles.  The  skim  milk  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  obtain 
the  casein. 

Project  5. — Look  up  the  uses  of  casein,  and  processes  for  manufacturing 
articles  from  it. 

Adulterations  of  Milk. — Milk  is  adulterated  by: 

1.  Addition  of  water. 

2.  Removal  of  cream. 

3.  Use  of  preservatives. 

To  tell  whether  the  cream  has  been  removed  from  the  milk,  and 
to  determine  the  solids  not  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  test  for  the  amoimt 
of  fat  by  the  Babcock  Test  Method. 

Babcock  Test  for  the  Per  Cent  of  Fat  in  Milk. — Add  strong  sulphuric 
acid  to  milk  to  dissolve  all  the  solids  except  the  fat  which  is  afterwards  separated 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine. 

Measure  exactly  17.6  c.c.  of  the  milk  into  a  Babcock  bottle  by  means  of  a 
milk  pipette.  Add  exactly  17.5  c.c.  of  H2SO4,  specific  gravity  1.S3,  inclining  the 
bottle  so  that  the  acid  will  run  in  slowly,  washing  all  adhering  znilk  from 
the  neck. 
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Shake  with  a  rotary  motion  so  as  thoroughly  to  mix  the  acid  and  milk. 
Avoid  getting  curds  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

If  the  work  has  been  done  properly  the  mixture  will  be  a  dark 
color  and  very  hot.  Place  directly  in  a  centrifuge,  arranging  the 
bottle  so  that  the  rotating  head  will  balance  properly.  If  the 
machine  vibrates  badly  the  balance  is  not  correct  and  should  be 
adjusted. 

Centrifuge  for  five  minutes;  then  set  the  bottle  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and 
^dd  sufficient  hot  water  to  bring  the  fat  up  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Centrifuge  for  two  minutes  and  add  sufficient  hot  water  to  bring  the  fat 
opposite  the  graduated  scale. 

Centrifuge  for  one  minute,  and  take  the  reading  from  the  scale  in  tenths  of 
1  per  cent. 

A  pair  of  small  dividers  is  useful  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  fat  column.  This  determined,  place  one  leg  of  the  dividers  upon 
zero  and  take  the  reading  from  the  opposite  leg.  It  is  customary 
to  take  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  fat  column  to  the  top 
as  the  true  length. 

The  fat  in  milk  varies  from  2.2  per  cent  to  9.0  per  cent.  The 
United  States  standard  is  3.25  per  cent.  What  is  the  standard  in 
your  State? 

Mineral  Matter  in  Milk.  Milk  contains  calcium,  iron,  magne- 
sium, potassium,  sodium,  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  All  these  minerals 
are  essential  to  the  human  body.  This  material  is  usualh^  spoken 
of  as  solids  not  fat.  The  average  amount  of  solids  not  fat  in  milk 
should  be  about  8.2  per  cent. 

The  old  practice  of  watering  milk  has  largely  disappeared, 
since  the  Babcock  test  so  easily  determines  whether  the  grade  of 
milk  is  good  or  poor. 

An  instrument  called  a  lactometer  which  looks  something  like  a  floating 
thermometer  is  used  to  detect  the  addition  of  water.  The  lactometer  deter- 
mines the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk;  that  is,  the  number  of  times  heavier 
the  milk  is  than  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  from  1.029  to  1.035. 
If  water  has  been  added,  the  specific  gravity  reads  too  low.  If  the  fat  has 
been  removed,  the  specific  gravity  reads  too  high.  If,  however,  the  adulter- 
ator removed  some  of  the  fat  and  added  the  correct  amount  of  water,  the  lac- 
tometer will  show  a  specific  gravity  of  normal  milk.  The  Babcock  test  w^ill 
readily  show  the  condition  of  the  milk. 
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The  following  formula  is  often  used  to  determine  the  per  cent 
of  solids  not  fat.  Remember^  normal  milk  has  an  average  of  8.2 
per  cent  solids  not  fat.  Test  some  of  the  milk  you  are  using  at 
home. 

Fonnula  for  Finding  the  Total  Amount  of  Solids  in  Milk. 

T+T+.14  =  S.N.F.     (Solids  not  fat.) 
4      5 

Add  4  points  to  the  lactometer  reading  for  every  degree  above 

^  ,  xi_    I  Lactometer  reads  104°. 

For  example,  suppose  the  |  Thermometer  reads  62°. 

104°+8°  =  112°. 

G  =  specific  gravity. 

F  =  butter  fat. 

Multiply  by  .29,  the  corrected  reading  of  the  lactometer. 

.29  XI 12°  =  32.48  specific  gravity. 

The  real  specific  gravity  is  1.03248. 

Suppose  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  was  3.3  per  cent. 

Then 

^+?+.14=S.N.F.    ^+^+.14=8.92. 
4     5  4  5 

Leach's  Casein  Test  for  Formaldehyde. — To  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  milk 
add  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  about  1  per  cent  of 
FesCls.  Place  in  a  basin  of  water  so  as  not  to  bum  the  milk,  and  heat  slowly, 
stirring  or  shaking  the  contents  constantly  to  break  up  the  curd.  When  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  at  boiling  point,  remove  the  heat.  If  a  purple  color  shows  any- 
where on  the  sides  of  the  test  tube  or  dish,  formaldehyde  was  used  to  preserve 
the  milk. 

Milk  does  not  sour  if  preserved  with  formaldehyde;  it  rots. 
Formaldehyde  is  very  seldom  found  in  milk.  Occasionally  a  poor 
grade  of  old  milk  will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved  with  it. 

Detection  of  Boron  Compounds. — Place  5  c.c.  of  pure  milk  in  a  watch 
glass  and  acidulate  slightly  with  10  per  cent  HCl.  Add  five  drops  of  turmeric 
tincture,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath.  A  red  color  indicates 
boric  acid  or  other  boron  compounds. 

Detection  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — The  ash  of  pure  milk  shows  no  effer- 
vescence  vnih  HCl.     Bum  10  c.c.  of  milk  to  a  white  ash  in  a  porcelain  or  quarts 
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enusble  orer  a  low  fiame.  Treat  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  dilute  HCl.  An 
efferyeacenoe  indicatea  bicarbooate  of  sods. 

Detection  of  Hrdrofen  Peroxide  in  Hilk. — Add  2  or  3  drops  of  a  2  per 
cent  aqueous  solution  of  parapbenylenediamine  hydrochloride  to  a  small  amount 
of  mUk-  A  blue  color  indicates  the  preaence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  which  waa 
added  to  keep  the  milk  from  souring. 

Detection  of  Coal  Tar  Dyea  in  Hilk. — Coloring  matter  is  sometimea  added 
to  milk  to  give  it  a  rich,  creamy  appearance.  To  2  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  add  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  thoroughly.  A  pink  coloration 
indjcatea  the  presence  of  Aio  Orange,  a  coal  tar  dye.  Annatto  is  also  used  to 
oolor  milk. 

Test  for  Foreign  Matter  in  Milk. — Sometimes  milk  ia  contam- 
ioated   by  dirt,  -hair  and  other  matter  which  is  dangerous  to  the 


PiQ,  146. — Two  cotton  discs,  one  of  which  shows  large  quantities  of  dirt, 
manure,  and  other  foreign  matter.  The  other  shows  that  the  milk  is 
fairly  free  from  foreign  material-  The  milk  was  strained  through  the  tliacs 
as  explained.     Test  your  milk  at  home. 


purchaser.  A  simple  test  may  be  made  by  pouring  a  bottle  of  milk 
through  absorbent  cotton  placed  in  a  glaas  funnel.  All  foreign 
matter  such  as  dirt,  manure,  hair,  etc.,  will  be  left  on  the  absorbent 
cotton. 

Disease-producing  germs  or  bacteria  are  often  introduced  through 
foreign  matter  which  gets  into  the  milk.  Typhoid  fever,  sore  throat, 
scarlet  fever  and  tuberculosis  may  lie  traced  to  unclean  milk. 

Pasteurization. — Milk  is  often  heated  for  twenty  miuutes  at  a 
temperature  between  140°  and  180°  to  kill  moat  of  the  active  bac- 
teria. Heating  at  this  temperature  does  not  destroy  the  taste  of 
the  milk.  This  process  was  originated  by  the  famous  French 
chemiat  Pasteur. 

ITomber  of  Bacteria  Allowed  in  Milk. — Some  parts  of  the  country 
tUow  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk.     Milk  which  has 
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MAY  BB  SOLO  IN  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
and  time  of  dcUvery  iban  not  apply  to  aour  cream. 


Time  off  I>eltv37. 


Bottling. 


aiiaU  bed«llTered 
wMiin  36  tKMin  aftflr 


Unleaa  otlienrtee 
ipeeifi«d  In  the  per- 
mit tbia  mUk  or 
cream  ahaU  be  de- 
livered to  tbe  oon- 
aumer  only  In 
botUei. 


Stall  iM  dellTered 
wtttain SObours  after 


twrnnd     wftbtn    36 
wRUn  48  iKHini  after 


Unleaa 
specified  In  tbe  per- 
mit thla  milk  or 
cream  aball  be  de- 
livered to  the  con- 
sumer only  In 
bottles. 


May  be  ddlvered 
In  cana  or  bottlea. 


flIuUl  b«  delivered 
vttbin  48  boura  after 


May  be  delivered 
In  cana  only. 


Labeling. 


Outer  caps  of  bottlea  ahall  be  white  and 
ahall  contAin  the  words  Grade  A.  Raw. 
In  black  letters  In  large  type,  and  shall 
atate  the  name  and  addreaaof  the  aealer. 


Outer  cape  of  bottlea  shall  be  white 
and  ahall  contain  the  words  Grade  A  In 
black  letters  hi  lance  type,  date  and  hours 
between  which  peateurlcatlon  was  com- 
pleted: phice  where  pasteurisation  was 
performed:  name  of  the  person,  Arm  or 
corporation  offering  for  sale,  selling  or  de- 
livering aame. 


Outer  caps  of  bottlen  containing  milk 
and  taffi  affixed  to  cans  containing  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  white  and  marked 
•'  Grade  B  "  In  bright  green  loiters  In 
large  type,  date  pasteurization  was  com- 
pleted, place  where  pasteurization  was 
performed,  name  of  the  person,  firm  or 
corporation  offering  for  sale,  selling  or  de- 
livering same.     Bottlefi  containing  cream 
shall  he  labeled  with  caps  marked  "C:rade 
B  "  In  bright  green  letters.  In  large  type 
and  shall  give  the  place  and  date  of 
bottling  and  shall  give  the  name  of  per- 
son. Arm  or  corporation  offering  for  sale, 
selling  or  delivering  same. 


Tags  afBxed  to  cans  shall  be  white  and 
shall  be  marked  In  red  with  the  words 
*'  Grade  C  "  In  large  type  and"  for  cook- 
ing "  In  plainly  visible  type,  and  cans 
shall  have  properly  sealed  metal  collars, 
painted  red  on  necks 


Paateurlaatlon. 


Only  auch  milk  or 
cream  shall  be  regarded 
as  pasteurised  as  has 
been  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature averaging  146* 
Fahr.  for  not  leas  than 
30  minutes. 


Only  such  milk  or 
cream  shall  be  regarded 
as  pa.<<teurlzrd  as  has 
been  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature averaging  146° 
Fahr.  for  not  less  than 
30  minutes. 


Only  such  milk  or 
cream  shall  be  rrcarded 
as  pasteurized  as  has 
he^'n  subjectp<l  to  a  tem- 
perature avcrapInK  146** 
Fahr.  for  not  less  than  30 
minutes. 


mtdiiEjBtM  Mliftll  not  be  made  from  any  milk  of  a  less  grade  than  that  designated  for  "  Grade  B, 

CT^M^AimiK.  1MB  Dorcentage  of  fata  than  that  designated  for  cream. 

wm,  CJPy^^^HfcSf  CT^am  or  milk  or  cream  products  except  the  word  •*  certined  "  when 
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a  greater  number  of  bacteria  than  this  ia  unfit  for  food,  and  should 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Of  coiirse  it  would  be  impossible 
to  count  the  bacteria  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  but  an  estimate 
is  made  in  a  very  simple  way.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  is  put 
into  999  cubic  centimeters  of  sterilized  water,  making  a  total  of  1000 
cubic  centimeters  of  diluted  milk.  This  is  thoroughly  agitated  and 
one  drop  of  the  mixture  ia  placed  on  sterilized  gelatin  beef  broth. 
In  a  few  days  little  spots  or  molds  appear.  These  are  little  colonies 
of  bacteria,  each  one  representing  the  place  where  one  bacterium 
from  the  milk  started  a  whole  colony.     If  the  colonies  are  counted, 


PUTM  No.  2.— 

Cluh  Miu. 

FlO.  147. — Bacterial  Plates  of  Milk.  Bacteria  are  tiay  plants  which  grow  in 
proper  soil.  The  round  glasa  dishes  contain  a  beef  jelly  in  which  is  mixed  a 
little  milk.  The  microscopic  bacteria  in  two  days  develop  oolouiea  indicated 
by  the  spots.  The  number  of  spots  indicate  the  number  of  bacteria  originally 
in  the  milk.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  is  diluted  with  99  c.c.  of  wat«r, 
and  higher  dilutiona  are  made  when  necessary  before  planting  the  bacteria  ia 
these  glass  plates.  The  total  number  per  c.c.  is  obtained  by  multip^ing  lbs 
number  of  ^mts  by  the  dilution. 

and  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the  milk  was  diluted,  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  each  drop  of  milk  is  easily  estimated.  Bac- 
teria growing  in  milk  cause  the  milk  to  sour,  for  they  change  the 
milk  sugar  to  an  acid.  The  common  notjon  that  thunder-Bttnias 
cause  milk  to  sour  is  a  fallacy. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  milk  one  of  the  essential  foods? 

2.  Why  should  milk  be  well  cared  for? 

3.  What   precautions    should   always  be    taken  te^cardiim  tlM 
haadUng  of  milk? 
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4.  What  happens  when  a  bottle  of  milk  freezes? 

5.  Why  should  milk  bottles  full  of  milk  never  be  left  on  a  door 
step  to  freeze  in  the  winter?     (Suggestion — stray  dog  or  cat.) 

6.  Why  should  a  small  box  with  a  cover  be  placed  outside  the 
house  so  that  the  milkman  can  place  the  milk  in  it? 

7.  Why  is  milk  sometimes  adulterated? 

8.  How  may  we  determine  whether  milk  has  sufficient  fat? 

g.  Some  cows,  as  the  Durham,  do  not  give  milk  rich  enough  in 
fat  to  meet  the  standard  requirement  of  butter  fat. 

What  cows  must  the  farmer  keep  in  his  herd  to  bring  the  butter 
fat  of  the  milk  up  to  standard? 

10.  Why  is  it  essential  to  know  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter 
in  milk? 

11.  Why  is  formaldehyde  objectionable  in  milk? 

12.  Why  is  any  preservative  objectionable  in  milk? 

13.  Why  do  cities  and  towns  often  require  that  milk  be  sterilized? 

14.  Project — Find  out  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  your  town  or  city  regarding  milk. 

USES  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  IN  COOKING 

Use  of  Ammonium  Carbonate. — Sometimes  ammonium  car- 
bonate, as  a  fine  powder,  or  as  a  solution,  is  mixed  with  flour  in  order 
to  form  a  gas  for  raising  dough  during  the  process  of  baking.  The 
ammonium  carbonate  changes  into  ammonium  gas,  water,  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Bakers  have  added  ammonium  carbonate  and  yeast  to 
bread  in  order  to  make  the  broad  light  and  the  loaf  very  large. 
Ammonium  carbonate  will  overcome  the  sourness  of  bread,  but 
bread  made  this  way  is  usually  dry  and  tasteless. 

Use  of  Baldng  Soda. — Another  way  of  raising  bread  is  through 
the  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate  (baking  soda).  This  salt,  when 
heated,  gives  oflf  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  the  product  left 
in  the  bread  is  very  unwholesome. 

Use  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Baking  Soda. — We  have  learned 
that  an  acid  and  a  carbonate  produce  carbon  dioxide.  This  method 
of  producing  carbon  dioxide  has  been  used  for  raising  bread.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  and  baking  soda  produce  carbon  dioxide  and  common 
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salt,  but  bread  made  by  this  process  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
because  of  its  flavor. 

Baking  Soda  and  Molasses. — Molasses  contains  some  free  acid 
which  acts  upon  baking  soda  and  produces  carbon  dioxide.  Vinegar 
is  sometimes  added  when  the  acid  in  the  molasses  is  not  sufiBcient. 
Gingerbread  is  made  by  this  process. 

Sour  Milk  Bread.— Sour  milk  contains  an  acid  known  as  lactic 
acid.  When  sour  milk  and  baking  soda  are  used  to  produce  carboi; 
dioxide  for  raising  bread,  sodium  lactate,  a  harmless  salt,  is  left  in 
the  bread.  An  excess  of  baking  soda  causes  the  bread  to  become 
yellow  and  unwholesome,  since  washing  soda  is  formed  in  the 
product. 

Baking  Soda  and  Cream  of  Tartar. — Cream  of  tartar  (tartaric 
acid)  is  obtained  from  Argol,  a  product  found  on  the  inside  of  wine 
barrels.  The  tartaric  acid  ha^  crystalUzed  from  the  grape  wine. 
When  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  are  used  for  making  bread,  carbon 
dioxide  is  formed,  and  Rochelle  salts  is  left  in  the  bread.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  unwholesomeness  of  this  residue,  but, 
although  a  loaf  of  bread  will  have  more  of  this  salt  than  a  seidliti 
powder,  the  amount  of  bread  eaten  at  one  meal  is  so  small  that  the 
effect  on  the  system  may  be  disregarded.  Rochelle  salts  has  a 
sUghtly  laxative  effect.  A  good  baking  powder  may  be  made  by 
mixing  two  pounds  of  baking  soda  with  four  pounds  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  a  little  less  than  two  pounds  of  starch.  The  starch 
and  soda  should  be  mixed  first. 

Phosphate  Baking  Powder. — ^Another  type  of  baking  powder  is 
made  from  calcium  acid  phosphate  and  baking  soda.  This  baking 
powder  leaves  calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  phosphate  in  the  bread. 

Burnt  Alum  Baking  Powder. — A  great  many  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  because  this  powder  leaves 
in  the  bread  aluminum  hydroxide,  which  is  not  soluble  in  the  gas- 
tric juices  of  the  stomach.  Alum  has  an  astringent  action  on  the 
system,  producing  a  tendency  to  constipation.  As  ammonium  alum 
has  an  irritating  effect  on  animal  tissue  it  is  considered  very 
objectionable. 

Burnt  alum  baking  powder  leaves  in  the  bread  aluminum  hy- 
droxide, sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt),  and  potassium  sulphate. 
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Sodium  aluminum  sulphate  is  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of 
burnt  alum. 


NaHCO, 

Bakins  Bodm 

NaHCO. 


FORMULAS  FOR  FORMING  CO,  IX  BREAD 

+CaH»O.COOH  =  C,lI*O.COONa  +  HoO  -f        CO2 

+       Lactic  acid        »     Sodium  lactate     +^'atcr +CarboD  dioxide 

+  HKC4H4O6     ^KXaCMI/).     +H20H-C02 

+Cream  of  tartar      »   Hochelie  tialts 


6NaHCO» 


2NaHCOt 


+K,AU(S04)4 

Burnt  alum 


:Al,(OH), 

c  Aluminum 
hydroxide 


-f3Xa2S04 

-H Glauber's  aalt 


+  K2SO4  +6CO2 

Potassium  sulphate 


+H4Ca(r04),      =HCaP04  +  HXa2P04+2H20+2C02 

Calcium  acid  Acid  calcium  Arid  sridium 

phosphate  phosphate        phosphate 


(NH4)iNH,HC0,C0i+Heat=       3NH, 

Ammonium  carbonate  Ammonia  gaa 


2NaHC0, 


-fHeat=NaiC0a 

Sodium  carbonate 


H-H20-f2C0a 


+  H2O  +  CO2 


Test  for  Alum  in  Baking  Powder  and  Bread. — Make  up  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate  and  also  a  tincture  of  logwood  by  digesting 
I  ounce  well-powdered  logwood  chips  in  a  cup  of  alcohol.  Mix  up  a  little  bak- 
ing powder,  biscuiti  cake  or  cooky  with  a  little  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
logwood  tincture  and  an  equal  amount  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

If  alum  is  present^  that  is,  if  alum  baking  powder  has  been  used, 
the  color  changes  to  lavender  or  blue,  and  does  not  disappear  on 
boiling.     If  alum  is  not  present  the  color  varies  from  red  to  pink. 

Test  for  Ammonium  in  Bread. — Mix  some  bread  or  baking  powder  with 
a  small  amount  of  16  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Boil  the  mix- 
tuie.  Hold  in  the  steam  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and  avoid  touching  the 
dish  or  test  tube. 

If  ammonia  is  present  the  Utmus  paper  will  turn  blue. 

Yeast  in  Making  Bread. — The  use  of  yeast  in  making  bread  light 
has  been  known  from  ancient  times.  It  may  have  been  found  by 
an  ac<?ident.  Wild  yeast  is  floating  in  the  air  everywhere.  If 
dough  is  left  exposed,  some  of  these  wild  yeast  plants  are  sure  to 
fall  into  it. 
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Yeast  is  raised  in  large  vats  with  mashed  potatoes  and  hops  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  The  yeast  grows  very  rapidly.  The 
water  is  strained  from  the  yeast  by  placing  the  yeast  in  cheese  cloth, 
after  which  it  is  mixed  with  starch  to  make  it  firm,  and  cut  into 
cakes  to  be  sold  as  compressed  yeast.  Sometimes  the  yeast  is  dried 
and  sold  as  dried  yeast  cakes. 

In  bread  making,  the  dough  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  a  time, 
during  which  the  j-east  acts  upon  the  small  amount  of  sugar  which 
is  found  in  all  cereals.  The  housekeeper  always  places  the  dough  in 
a  place  where  the  temperature  maintained  will  be  such  as  to  make 
the  yeast  plants  very  active.  Tliej'  produce  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol  from  the  sugar.  This  makes  the  bread  rise,  as  the  heat 
expands  the  gas  after  the  bread  has  been  put  into  the  oven.  The 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  escape  by  diffusion.  Bread  raised  by 
the  use  of  yeast  contains  no  harmful  ingredients  such  as  are  some- 
times left  by  the  U!^e  of  baking  powder.  Bread  left  too  long  to 
"  rise  "  will  sour,  because  the  yeast  plants  change  the  alcohol  into 
an  acid.     During  the  process  of  cooking  the  bacteria  are  killed. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  carbon  dioxide  an  essential  factor  in  bread  making? 

2.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  use  any  acid  and  a  carbonate  for 
generating  car)>on  dioxide  in  bread? 

3.  Why  are  places  cut  in  the  dough  on  top  of  a  loaf  of  bread? 

4.  Why  do  some  people  prick  the  top  of  the  bread  with  a  fork? 

5.  Why  is  alum  baking  powder  objectionable? 

6.  Why  should  we  avoid  the  use  of  bread  made  with  alum  baking 
powder? 

7.  What  is  the  best  test  for  the  presence  of  alum?  Look  up 
others. 

8.  Why  is  bread  kneaded? 

9.  W^hy  are  there  sometimes  large  holes  in  certain  parts  of  the 
bread? 

10.  What  causes  sour  bread? 

11.  What  is  salt  rising  bread?     (Look  this  up). 
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FOOD  PRESERVATION  AND  ADULTERATION 

Reasons  for  Preserving  Food. — Food  may  be  preserved  when  it 
18  e^isy  to  obtain,  and  used  months  afterwards  when  the  season  for 
such  food  has  passed.  Preserved  food  allows  a  varied  diet  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  early  history  of  man. 

Methods  of  Preservation. — Canning  fruits  and  vegetables  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  preserving  food,  since  all  air  (oxygen)  and  bac- 
teria may  be  kept  away  from  the  food.  The  food  must  be  cooked 
first  at  a  temperature  of  or  above  150°  F. 

Cold  storage  keeps  food,  since  most  forms  of  bacteria  do  not  live, 
or  are  not  very  active,  below  40®  F. 

Wrapping  fruit  in  paper  helps  to  preserve  it,  and  prevents  the 
spreading  of  decay  from  one  fruit  to  another. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  must  be  kept  dry.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
vegetables  and  fruit  do  not  keep  as  well  after  being  in  cold  storage 
is  because  the  food  is  cold  and  moisture  condenses  upon  it,  affording 
a  place  for  bacteria  to  grow. 

Chemicals  are  sometimes  used  to  preserve  food.  If  chemicals 
are  used,  they  must  preserve  the  food  and  be  harmless.  Sugar,  salt, 
vinegar  and  spices  preserve  food;  also,  smoke  from  smoldering  wood 
prc^serves  food  in  a  harmless  way. 

Another  method  of  preserving  food  is  through  the  use  of  alum, 
borax,  boracic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  sulphites.  Although  small 
quantities  of  such  material  may  or  may  not  be  harmful,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  large  quantities  being  used.  No  one  needs  to 
use  food  preserved  with  any  of  the  above  chemicals,  for  the  label 
on  the  case  or  bottle  tells  whether  the  food  is  pro,s(M'ved  with  them. 
Using  your  eyes  to  read  the  labels  is  one  of  the  best  rulers  for  purchas- 
ing preserved  foods.  If  a  bottle  of  ketchup  contains  Ixnizoic  acid, 
insist  on  a  brand  which  does  not  contain  a  chemical. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  foods 
if  they  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detrimental  to  health; 
but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  continual  accumu- 
lation of  poisons  in  the  human  body  sooner  or  later  prevents  the 
human  system  from  doing  its  best,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  organic  diseases.    The  best  way  is  to  avoid  all  foods 
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preserved  with  such  chemicals.    Eat  food  that  you  know  is  whole- 
some. 

Eggs  Preserred. — A  10  per  cent  Bolution  of  silicate  of  soda 
(water  glass)  is  used  extensively  for  preserving  eggs.  It  forms  a  thin 
film  over  the  egg,  preventing  bacteria  from  entering. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  foods? 

2.  Why  should  we  avoid  all  food  preserved  with  alum,  boractc 
acid,  benzoic,  etc.? 

3.  Why  does  water  glass  preserve  eggs? 

4.  Why  should  paper  be  wrapped  about  fruit? 

5.  What  is  the  Ixst  way  of  preserving  ketchup? 

G.  Why  shouhl  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food  be  objectionable? 

7.  Why  do  doctors  use  it  as  they  do  other  medicines? 

8.  Name  some  medicines  in  the  same  class  as  saccharia  which 
we  would  not  think  of  taking  unless  we  were  ill. 

9.  What  is  apt  to  be  I  he  condition  of  soda  fountain  goods  that 
are  preserved  with  benzoic  acid?     (iV  of  1  per  cent.) 

10.  Why  are  bottles  containing  Uquid  often  deceptive  as  to  the 
amount  of  contents?     (Refer  to  Illustration,  page  244.) 

11.  How  can  you  compare  the  contents  of  bottles? 

12.  Compare  the  capacity  of  extract  bottles  with  some  medicine 
bottles. 

13.  Examine  the  labels  on  your  ketchup  bottle,  can  of  peas  and 
other  canned  foods. 

14.  Make  an  exhibit  of  all  the  different  containers  of  foods  and 
labels  you  are  able  to  obtain. 

SIMPLE  PURITY  AND  ADULTERATION  TESTS 

To  Decide  the  Freshness  of  an  Egg.— Candling  is  one  of  the 
methods  most  frequently  used.  In  a  darkened  room  hold  an  egg 
between  the  eye  and  an  artificial  light.  A  fresh  egg  should  appear 
UDclouded  and  almost  translucent.  If  dark  spots  are  found,  it  is 
stale.     A  rotten  egg  appears  dark  colored. 
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Against  the  large  end  of  a  freah  egg,  between  the  shell  and  the 
lining  membrane,  a  small  air  cell  should  be  distinctly  visible.  In 
an  egg  which  is  not  perfectly  fresh  this  space  is  filled  by  the  e^  sub- 
stance, unless  the  egg  has  been  stored  with  the  large  end  up. 


Fifl.  148. ^Egg  test  sh  determined  by  Bureau  of  Chemiatry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Hold  an  egg  before  a  candle,  gas  or  electric  light.  1.  If  it 
looks  lilce  the  first  egg  it  is  fresh.  2.  If  it  looks  like  the  second  egg  (top  row), 
showing  a  red  spot,  it  is  sUghtly  stale.  3.  If  it  looks  like  the  third  egg 
(top  row),  settled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  stale.  4.  The  first  egg  (bottom  row) 
ifl  stale  and  the  yolk  is  adheriDg  to  the  shell.  5.  The  second  egg  (bot- 
tom row]  shows  a  blood  ring.  6.  The  last  egg  shows  a  black  mold.  It 
i»  stale  Mid  bad. 

Salt  sdution  test:  As  the  density  of  an  egg  increases  by  the 
evsporation  of  moisture,  its  freshness  may  be  approximately  eati- 
msted  by  placing  it  in  brine.  Prepare  the  salt  solution  by  dissolviiig 
two  otmces  of  salt  to  one  pint  of  water.    Immerse  the  egg  in  the 
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^  solution.  A  perfectly  fresh  egg  will  sink;  if  several  days  old,  it  will 
swim  just  immersed  in  the  liquid ;  if  stole,  it  will  float  on  the  surface. 

Shake  an  egg,  holding  it  near  the  ear.  The  contents  of  a  fresh 
egg  should  not  move.  If  a  shght  movement  can  be  detected,  it  ia 
somewhat  stale;  if  it  rattles,  the  egg  is  spoiled. 

Open  the  e^  and  observe  the  odor  and  taste.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  white  and  yolk  to  run  together,  the  egg  is  not  fresh, 
or  the  hen  has  been  improperly  fed. 

Idilk  Test  for  Bacteria. — Curd  Test:  The  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  bacteria  in  milk  indicates  Btaleness  or  an  unsanitary 
condition.  The  following  test  will  give  some  indication  of  its 
degree  of  impurity: 

Place  1  pint  of  milk  in  a  pan  surrounded  byjiot  water.  When  the  milk  is 
heated  to  body  teinperatiu«,  add  one  iunket  tablet  which  h&a  been  diBSolved  in 
one  tablespoooful  of  warm  water.  Stir  uatil  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  wait 
until  the  milk  has  clotted  well.  Cut  the  curd  in  croaa-BectionA  with  a  knife, 
and  carefully  pour  off  the  whey.  From  time  to  time  draw  off  the  whey  aa  it 
accumulutes.  When  the  curd  is  compact,  cut  it  with  a  knife  and  observe  its 
condition.  If  it  ia  firm  and  smooth,  with  but  few  holes,  the  milk  does  not  eOD' 
tain  an  al)nurmal  number  of  bacteria.  If  the  curd  haa  a  spongy  appearance, 
bacteria  are  present  which  have  produced  gas.  Place  a  tablespotwful  of  the 
curd  in  water;  if  it  sinks,  the  milk  is  comparatively  clean;  if  it  floats,  the 
milk  is  stale  or  in  an  unsanitary  condition. 

Oleomargarine. — Oleomargarine  is  made  by  churning  oleo  «1, 
neutral  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  and  peanut  oil,  with  milk.  Oleo  oil  is 
obtained  from  beef  fat.  Neutral  oil  is  melted  lard.  This  food  has 
as  much  food  value  as  butter,  and  is  slightly  more  digestible.  It 
is  sometimes  colored  with  coal  tar  dye  to  resemble  butter. 

Renovated  Butter. — Renovated  butter  is  made  from  old  and 
rancid  butter.  Air  is  blown  through  the  fat  to  remove  the  un- 
pleasant odor.  The  liquid  fat  is  then  churned  with  nulk  to  produce 
the  butter. 

Butter  Test — To  distinguish  between  genuine  butter,  renovated 
or  process  butter,  and  oleomargarine,  the  "  spoon  "  test  may  be  used. 

Heat  in  a  tablespoon  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  siie  of  a  cherry,  stirring 
with  a  match.  On  boiling,  genuine  butter  makes  little  noiae,  but  produces 
much  froth;  renovated  liuller  boils  noisily  with  a  small  amount  of  foam, 
while  oleomargarine  boils  with  more  or  less  sputtering,  and  prodneea  no  touiu 
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Coal  Tar  Tellow  in  Butter.  The  custom  of  coloring  butter  is  ex^ 
tensively  followed  in  the  United  States.  Vegetable  dyes  were  employed 
lai^gely  in  the  past,  but  coal  tar  products  (aniline  dyes)  are  now  quite 
frequently  used.  Coal  tar  yellow  may  be  detected  by  the  following 
experiment : 

Into  a  weak  solution  of  alcohol  put  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  a  small 
amount  of  eream  of  tartar,  and  bits  of  white  silk  or  wool.  Boil  the  mixture.  If 
ooal  tar  coloring  is  present,  the  samples  will  be  dyed. 

Canned  Goods. — Domestic  canned  goods  are  very  rarely  adul- 
terated with  preservatives  or  coloring  matter.  A  few  simple  tests, 
however,  can  be  made  to  detect  imperfect  sterilization,  defective 
containers,  and  the  amount  of  solid  matter  present. 

Before  opening  observe  the  ends  or  heads  of  the  can.  Any  internal  gas 
pressure  due  to  bacteria  action  will  cause  the  can  to  bulge.  A  concave  appear- 
ance indicates  no  internal  pressure.  Make  a  very  small  hole  in  the  can.  Note 
if  there  is  an  escape  of  gas.  If  there  is  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  gas, 
the  oontentfl  should  be  rejected,  as  the  can  has  not  been  properly  sterilized  or 
hmM  been  imperfectly  sealed.  In  either  case  decomposition  has  been  taking 
place,  and  gases  have  formed  through  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 

When  peas  have  been  imperfectly  sterilized,  a  gas  is  frequently 
produced  which  is  soluble  in  the  liquid.  In  such  a  case  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place,  but  no  escape  of  gas  can  be  detected  when  the 
can  is  pierced.  The  liquid,  however,  is  intensely  acid,  and  has  a 
muddy  appearance. 

Note  the  condition  of  the  can.  If  it  is  rusty,  old,  or  soiled,  it  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Examine  the  inner  surface.  If  it  is  corroded, 
the  contents  of  the  can  may  have  dissolved  the  metal. 

Compare  the  expensive  and  cheap  varieties  of  canned  goods  by  weighing 
the  solid  matter  and  measuring  the  liquid  in  each  can. 

As  a  rule,  coloring  matter  is  not  added  to  domestic  goods.  Im- 
ported varieties,  as  green  peas,  having  an  intense  color,  usually 
have  had  copper  compounds  added  in  small  amounts.  It  may  be 
detected  by: 

adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  portion  of  the  material  and  dropping 
on  a  bright  steel  nail  or  the  blade  of  a  knife.  If  copper  salts  are  present,  a 
saddiflh  color  will  appear  on  the  steel. 
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Saccharin. — Saccharin  is  frequently  added  to  canned  corn  and 
other  food  products  to  give  sweetness.  It  is  a  substuice  one  part 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  as  much  sweetening  power  as  300 
parts  of  sugar.  For  this  reason  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar. 

Saocharin  m&y  be  detected  by  ahaking  2  or  3  tablespooofuls  of  the  auapeeted 
liquid  in  »  bottle  with  an  equal  amouDt  of  chloroform,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  a  druggist.  Saccharin  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  but  Bugar  is  insoluble. 
With  a  medicine  dropper  remove  some  of  the  chloroform  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  By  gently  heating  in  a  small  diah,  evaporate  the  chloroform.  Taste 
the  leeidue.     If  it  is  sweet,  saccharin  is  present. 

Saccharin  is  a  poisonous  drug  obtained  from  toluene,  a  product 
of  coal  tar.  Physicians  prescribe  the  drug  in  place  of  sugar  for 
people  suffering  from  diabetes.  In  such  cases  only  small  quantities 
are  to  be  used,  as  it  is  more  or  less  injurious. 

Coffee. — When  bought  in  the  bean  form  coffee  is  not  apt  to 
be  adulterated.  It  may,  however,  be  carefully  sifted  to  remove 
all  dirt,  dust  and  small  foreign  bodies. 

Examine  the  beans  and  remove  all  those  which  are  imperfect,  ap&t,  or 
defective.     Weigh  the  perfect  beans  and  estimate  the  amount  removed. 

Ground  coEFee  is  more  frequently  found  to  be  adulterated,  as 
foreign  matter  is  not  as  easily  detected  when  the  material  is  finely 
divided.  Chicory  is  the  chief  adulterant,  although  beans,  peas  and 
cereals  have  been  more  or  less  used.  By  the  use  of  a  magnifying 
glass  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  particles  which  are  not  coffee.  Chic- 
ory has  a  dark-looking  gummy  appearance,  and  is  not  granular  in 
character.  Peas  and  beans  often  have  a  polished  surfaoe,  whereaa 
coffee  appears  dull. 

If  a  tablespoonful'of  the  suspected  ground  coffee  be  thrown  into 
a  glass  of  cold  water,  much  of  the  coffee  will  float,  for  it  contains  a 
small  amount  of  oil.  As  a  rule,  coffee  substitutes  are  heavier  than 
water,  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  DetMt  Chicory. — Add  the  ground  matfirial  very  gradtially  to  a  gttm 
of  oold  water.  Chicory  will  make  a  brownish  streak  as  it  sinks  to  ttw  bottom. 
The  deeper  coloring  of  chicory  is  caused  by  caramel  which  hag  ban  pcodneed 
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during  the' drying  operation  in  its  preparation  for  the  market.     Compare  with 
a  sample  of  coffee. 

Coffee  substitutes  generally  contain  starch  which  may  be  easily 
detected  by  its  giving  a  characteristic  blue  with  iodine. 

Moisten  one  tablespoonful  of  the  coffee  with  cold  water,  add  one  cup  of  warm 
water,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  for  two  minutes.  Filter  through 
a  funnel  lined  with  cotton.  The  coloring  may  be  removed  by  passing  the 
liquid  through  charcoal.  When  cold,  add  a  few  drops  of  weak  iodine;  a  blue 
color  will  appear  if  cereals,  peas,  beans  or  other  starch-containing  substances 
are  present. 

Vinegar. — ^Vinegar  has  been  very  largely  subject  to  substitution 
and  imitation.  The  best  varieties  on  our  market  arc  cider,  wine, 
and  malt  vinegar. 

Substitution  may  be  detected  by  slowly  evaporating  almost  to  dr^Tiess 
one-half  cup  of  vinegar  in  a  small  saucepan  and  examining  the  warm  residue. 
If  there  is  a  distinct  odor  of  baked  apples,  it  is  cider  vinegar;  of  grapes,  it  is  wine; 
of  malt,  it  is  malt  vinegar.  Distilled  vinegar  gives  a  burnt  sugar  odor.  No 
indicates  S3rnthetic  vinegar. 


All  these  products  are  harmless.  Synthetic  vinegar  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  pure  acetic  acid,  but,  as  it  contains  less  dissolved  nia- 
terialy  it  lacks  flavor.  As  a  rule,  cider  or  wine  vinegar  is  preferred 
in  this  country,  though  in  England  malt  vinegar  is  largely  used. 

Extracts  of  Lemon  and  Vanilla. — Oil  of  lemon  is  soluble  only 
in  strong  alcohol. 

Dilute  a  portion  of  the  suspected  extract  with  water.  If  it  becomes  cloudy, 
it  is  oil  of  lemon,  being  thrown  out  of  solution  by  the  weakened  alcohol. 

If  the  sample  remains  clear  after  the  addition  of  water,  a  sub- 
stitute has  been  used.  Oil  of  lemon  is  much  preferred  to  any  sub- 
stitute. 

Vanilla  extract:  The  substitution  of  a  synthetic  product,  arti- 
ficial vanillin,  is  frequently  practiced. 

As  it  is  usually  colored  with  caramel,  it  may  be  easily  detected  by  thor- 
oughly shaking  the  mixture  and  observing  the  foam.  If  caramel  is  present,  the 
eolor  remains  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  bubbles  with  the  liquid  until  the 
bubbles  disappear.    The  foam  of  the  pure  extract  is  colorless. 
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The  flavor  of  the  tonka  bean  to  sojne  extent  reeemtileB  that  of 
the  vanilla  bean,  but  it  is  cheaper  and  inferior.     It  may  be  de- 
tected by  its  pungent  odor. 

Olive  Oil. — Olive  oil  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  cotton- 
seed oil  or  other  cheaper  oils. 

Experiment.  Add  5  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid  to  5  c.c.  of  oil  in  a  test  tube. 
Shake.  Pure  olive  oil  tuma  from 
pale  to  dark  green  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  it  changes  to  red,  white,  orange, 
yellow,  or  rose,  foreign  oil  was 
added.  Olive  oil,  on  standing,  be- 
comes a  yellow  solid. 

The  following  table  will 
Bhow  how  to  detect  what  oil  the 
olive  oil  was  adulterated  with: 


Fia.   liQ. — Three    Bottles   of   Extract 
(front  and  side  views). 

Thii  ihon  thP  impowibility  of  corKotly  eiiti- 

■<»  oTthe  «intiiin»r.    The  botlle  irhicb  is  appar- 
entlr  nnllIrM  hold)  the  most,  and  vice  vena. 


BACH-S  TABLE  FOR  OIL  REACTIONS 

Kind  of  Oil. 

Afler  ABilalion  with 
BNOt 

Attjr^H«ti^r«forFjv. 

B«h. 

Sundins  Tirelve  to 
Ei«blMD  Uoun. 

Pale  green 
Pale  rose 
Pale  rose 
White 
Dirty  white 
Yellowish  brown 
Pale  rose 

Orange  to  yellow 
Brownish  yellow 
Orange  yellow 
Brownish  yellow 
Reddish  yellow 
Reddish  brown 
Golden  yellow 

Liquid 

Buttery 
Buttery 
Buttery 

Sunflower 

Castor 

Honey. — Sometimes  glucose  is  used  to  adulterate  honey. 

Dissolve  by  heating  three  teaspoonfuls  of  honey  in  an  equal  amount  o( 
water.  Cool  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassitun  iodide. 
The  honey  should  remain  pate,  if  pure.  If  the  color  is  removed,  glucow  waa 
added.     If  starch  was  added,  a  blue  to  purple  coloration  will  appear. 

Testa  of  Food  Adulterations  (reference  books). — A  aplendid  book  on  food 
analysis  is  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  DefccJion  of  Common  Food 
AdvUeranla,  by  Edwin  M.  Bruce;  Elemenlary  Applied  ClumUtry,  Lewis  B. 
Allyn,  is  another  good  book,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 


.rC^r'O'o'  -•••^- 
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Other  bookfl  on  food  are:  Fight  for  Food,  by  Leon  A.  Congdon;  Sidestepping  III 
HeaUh,  Edwin  F.  Bowers;  Starnrig  America^  by  Alfred  W.  McCann;  Source,  Chem- 
istry attd  Use  of  Food  Products,  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey;  Pure  Foods,  John  C.  Olsen; 
Practiced  Physiological  ChemuUry,  Philip  B.  Hawk;  Foofl  Analysis,  H.  LciTman  and 
\V.  Beam,  and  Agricultural  Bulletins,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


NOSTRUMS 

Health. — Good  food,  plenty  of  pure  air  and  an  abundance  of  exer- 
cise produce  healthy  people.  The  kind  of  food  we  eat  and  the  way  we 
eat  it  govern  our  health  to  a  large  extent.  T(K)  many  people  are  trying 
to  doctor  themselves  with  nostrums  in  which  term  we  include  tho^e 
patent  medicines  which  are  either  useless  or  positively  harmful, 
sometimes  known  as  "  quack  "  remedies.  If  one  is  suffering  in  ni 
any  ailment,  he  should  go  to  a  reliable  physician.  He  will  be  al)le  to 
diagnose  the  cjise  better  than  any  "  Quack  Medicine  "  man  who  may  or 
may  not  have  had  any  medical  practice. 

Composition  of  Some  Quack  Remedies. — Some  of  our  most  widely 
sold  nostrums  contain  dangerous  substanc(»s.  Others  jire  composed  of 
ingredients  without  value  such  as  burned  sugar  and  alcohol  with  a 
flavor  added.  Rochelle  salts  and  olive  oil  has  bw^n  sold  as  a  stomach 
remedy.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  used  in  s<3me 
medicines  which  do  not  contain  alcohol.  These  are  sometimes  called 
microbe  killers,  etc.     Such  medicines  have  lx»en  advertised  to  cure: 


Asthma 

Abscess — Anemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood  Poison 
Bowel  Troubles 
Coughs — Col(  Is 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Dyspepsia — Dand  ruff 
Eczema — Erysipelas 
Fevers 
Gallstones 


Goiter 

Gout 

Hav  Fever — Influenza 

1^1  Grippe 

Malaria 

Meningitis 

Neuralgia 

Piles — Quinsy 

Rheumatism 

Scrofula 

Skin  Dis<»ases 

Tuberculosis 

Tumoi*s — Ulcers 

Throat  Troubles 
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One  medicine  alone  has  been  advertised  as  able  to  "  cure  "  or 
"  remedy  "  any  and  aU  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  The  word  "  cure  " 
no  longer  appears  on  or  in  the  trade  packages  of  patent  medicines 
because  to  call  them  "  cures  "  is  fraudulent  and  the  Food  and  Drugs 
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Fto.  151. — The  evolution  of  the  flwamp  Root  lAbel  since  the  E*ure  Food  Iaw  passed. 
Why  do  you  think  the  word  "Cure"'  was  changed  to  "Remedy"?  Why  do 
you  tliiiik  t)ic  Rtatcincnt  "curca  ali''  was  changed  to  the  mild  atatemeat  "is 
'?     The  illustration  is  only  one  of  many. 


Act  prohibits  fraudulent  claims  on  or  in  the  trade  package.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  such  claims  when  made  in 
newspaper  advertisements,  circulars,  etc.,  and  many  fraudulent  claims 
are  still  to  be  found  in  such  advertising.  Compare  the  claims  made  in 
newspaper  advertisements  with  those  made  in  the  trade  package. 


KOBTRl^S 


Sometimes  a  patent  metlicinc  ha»  even  the  word  "  remedy  " 
and  the  word  "  for  "  alone  stands  out  to  deceive  the  public. 


New  Life  for  Nervous  Sufferers! 


Fio.  1S2. — Caaem  maka  up  about  nine-tenths  of  this  medicine.  Casein  is  known 
in  it«  commaneat  tona  sa  curd  in  milk  or  nAtnge  phccac.  Do  you  think  cottage 
obMse  would  be  a  "  Re^tcator  of  !(»<t  health  "?  Do  you  think  the  curd  uf  milk 
would  give  "New  I/ife  for  NerviiUB  Sufferera,"  or  is  to  he  considered  a  "Gift 
from  the  GoddesB  of  Health"?  This  medicine  contains  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  glycerin,  but  not  enough  to  be  conaidered  of  any  value  as  a  food. 


—Many  deaths,  as  well  as  permanent  injury  to  health,  have 
occurred  through  the  use  of  headache  powders  and  pills  which  con- 
tain some  drug,  such  as  phenacetiii,  acetanilid  or  antipyriu.     The  beat 
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rule  for  those  who  wish  to  attain  the  highest  physical  and  mental 
efficiency  is  to  avoid  all  types  of  habit-fonning  drugs.  One  who  forms 
the  habit  of  taking  these  medicines  may  become  so  addicted  to  the  use 
of  them  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  stop,  just  as  a  confirmed 
morphine  user  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  from  using  this  awful 
drug. 

Writeto  the  Bu-eau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  WBshinKtoD.D.  C, 
and  ask  for  Bulletin  126:  "'  The  Harmful  Effects  of  Acettuiilid,  Antipyrin  and  Phen- 
aoetia."    Alao  for  Fanner's  Bulletin  377:  "  Hannfulncas  of  Headache  Mixtures. " 

Such  medicines  as: 

Orangeine  Antikamnia 

Bromo-Seltzer  Ammonol 

Royal  Pain  Powders  Salacetin 

Miniature  Headache  Powders  Cephalgin 

Megrim  ine  Pbenalgin 
Anti-Headache 

depend  for  their  results  upon  tlie  heart-depressing  action  of  acetanilid, 
phenacetin  or  antipyrin  and  should  never  be  taken  without  a  doctor's 
preacription. 

Test  for  the  Pmence  of  AcetaniUd  (Ritmrt's  Test).  Boil  1  gnaa  of  the  sample 
in  a  small  beaker  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  3  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  actd. 
Divide  in  two  portions  in  test  tubes.  To  one  test  tube  add  three  drops  of  a  solution 
of  bleaching  powder  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  liquida  do  not  mix.  A  beautiful 
blue  at  the  junction  of  the  two  li(|uids  denotes  the  presence  of  acetanilid.  To  the 
other  test  tube  add  a  drop  of  potassium  permanganate.  A  gctea  color  signifiefl  the 
presence  of  acetanilid. 

Causes  of  Headaches.— Headaches  may  be  caused  by  the  liver, 
malaria,  infected  blood,  the  stomach,  th«  cjirs  or  eyes.  Sometimes 
a  poison  caused  by  fermentation  fonns  in  tlie  intestines  and  produces 
headaches  of  the  worst  type.  This  poison  is  considered  vwy  dan- 
gerous, and,  if  isolated  and  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  would  kill  a 
person  as  quickly  as  the  poison  of  a  cobra.  However,  this  poison  ie 
not  readily  absorbed  by  the  blood.  Constipation  allows  a  great  deal 
of  this  poison  to  collect  in  the  system.  The  removal  of  this  cause  rdieves 
many  headaches. 


Shop  ghrls  and  overworkefl  people  often  gather  in  their  syatems  a 
fatigue  pouon  which  acoumulatee  faster  than  the  oxygen  can  cany  it 


Bromo* 
Seltzer 


cu«es ( 
'^m       'HEADAC«£S 


Fio.  153. — firomo  Seltier  contains  potaaHium  bromide,  acctanilid,  and  cnffcin. 
It  docs  not  cure  headai^he  siiire  it  cuuiiot  remove  (he  riiURC.  It  urts  as  a  heurt- 
d^reseing  medicine. 

off.     Headaches  caused  )>y  study  rooms  and  long,  tiring  speeches  arc 
due  to  fatigue  poiaoos. 


Fro.  154- — TTie  name  Pa-pay-ons  hnn  liecn  ehangwl  to  I(pll-ans  !i.s  the  illiistmtion 
shows,  lite  medieiiic  [■oiiKi:'tH  es-stnilially  of  i-liuri'iiLil,  tci")!'')'-  )>nkiri)E  sojia  and 
oil  of  winlerKreeu.  The  luinie  oriKiniilly  siijoicsted  the  prrsein'e  of  papain, 
obtained  from  a  fruit.     Why  do  yuu  think  tlic  name  was  cliant^d? 

Sour  atomachs,  biliousness,  eye  strain,  indigestion  caused  by  foods 
which  should  not  be  eaten,  cafTcin  stiiimliition  from  the  drinking  of 
coffee,  or  caffeln-containinK  "  soft  (irinks,"  to  oxceas,  and  the  over-use 
of  tobacco,  are  causes  of  licadiiches.     Hwidache  powtlers  or  tablets 
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containing  acetanilid  do  not  cure  Buch  troubles.  Tbey  simply  cover 
up  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  and  may  develop  a  "  dope  "  habit. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  is  the  best  way  to  cure  headaches.  A  physician 
will  help  nature  remove  the  cause. 

Soothing  Syrups. — Many  of  the  soothing  syrups  so  widely  adver- 
tised  contain  laudanum,  opium,  or  morfdiiiie.    Some  oontun  potas- 


Fio.  155. — Chemists  who  have  analyced  Tonsiline  report  that  a  product  having  cosen- 
tialty  the  same  composition  as  Tonsiline  would  be:  Tincture  of  chlorid  of  iioa 
(feme  chloride),  U.S.P.,  1  ounce;  alcohol,  1  ounce;  potassium  chlorate,  280 
grains;  water,  eufRcient  U>  make  1  pint.  It  ia  not  neceauuy  to  tell  physicians 
that  Tonsiline  never  cured  sore  throat  nor  prevented  diphthena.  The  stuff 
oontains  drugs  whose  use  for  these  purposes  by  the  ntedicsl  ptofeaaion  is 
being  abandoned.  The  risk  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  potassium  chlonte, 
while  well  known  to  the  medical  profession,  ia  atiU  but  little  appreciated  by 
the  public.  The  dangers  of  the  indiacriminate  uae  of  a  remedy  oontaining,  aa 
Tonailine  docs,  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  by  individuals  who 
may  be  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  will  be  evident  to  evety  physdan,  but 
not  to  the  layman. 

dam  bromide.  Par^oric  is  essentially  a  compound  containing  opium 
and  alcohtd.  The  soothing  syrup  containing  laudanum  ia  more  dan- 
gerous than  many  of  the  other  preparations.  The  use  (tf  aD  soothing 
ayrups  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Cough  Sjrrups. — In  addition  to  alcohol,  many  of  the  cougji  syrups 
contain  morphine,  ether,  or  chloroform.     The  amount  of  alocdiol  varies 
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from  3  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.    Some  of  the  cough  syrup  labels  recom- 
mend that  the  medicine  be  ased  for: 


Colds 

Croup 

Coughs 

Pneumonia 

Bronchitis 

Sore  Throat 

Weak  Throat 

Pains  in  Head 

Tickling  in  Throat 

Difficult  Breathing 


Symptoms  of  Croup 

Difficult  Speaking 

Spitting  of  Blood 

Whooping  Cough 

Loss  of  Voice 

Weak  Lungs 

Hoarseness 

Pleurisy 

Asthma 

Grippe 


These  medicines  do  not  cure  coughs,  as  they  do  not  remedy  th« 
cause. 

Incurable  Diseases. — The  manufacturers  of  many  quack  remedies 
thrive  on  people  who  have  incurable  diseases.    A  mixture  of  chloroform, 


Fio.  156. — ^Before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Dnig  Act.     Why  do  you 
think  it  was  nece88ar>'  to  change  the  word  "Castor"  to  "Casca"? 


prussic  acid,  and  cinnamic  acid  has  been  sold  to  people  as  a  ^'  cure  " 
for  consumption.  People  should  avoid  all  "  sure  cure  ''  medicines  and 
those  advertisements  which  tell  about  "  Good  News/'  "  Cancer  Cures," 
"  Herald  of  Health,"  etc. 

Hair-growing  Fakes. — In  many  newspapers  arc  to  be  found  adver- 
iiseaients  of  medicines  for  making  hair  grow.  Most  of  these  medicines 
are  composed  of  useless  materials  and  have  never  been  known  to  make 
hair  grow. 

Obesity  Cures. — Some  of  the  ''  get  thin  "  medicines  are  nothing 
but  powders  composed  of  sugar,  baking  soda,  and  tartaric  acid,  col- 
ored pink.     Other  flesh  reducers  contain  Epsom  salts,  camphor,  soda 
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and  citric  acid.  Th^  are  sold  at  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  ingredieats  and  are  perfectly  useless  for  flesh  reducing,  but 
may  be  injurious  to  the  health  if  used  in  large  quantitie.''. 

Another  preparation  which  hiis  been  sold  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing flesh  is  an  ointment  consisting  iai^ely  of  soap.  The  purchaser 
is  supposed  to  rub  this  on  the  body  until  the  superfluous  fat  is 
rubbed  away. 

Still  another  method  for  reducing  flesh  is  to  put  in  the  bath  a. 


"GET  SUM" 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SUM,  YOUTK. 
FUL  FIGURE,  DRINK  "GET  SLOT 
—A  PURELY  VEGETABLE.  PLEAS- 
ANT, HEALTHFUL  DRINK— NOT 
LAXATIVE  —  NO  RESTItlCnONS.  B 
Put  up  in  powder  form.   Eisily  P'c-W 
pifcd.   Come  in  and  let  me  tel)  youH 
tboul   It,   or  send  for  booklet. 

JEAN  DOWNS 

116W«t3MSlnM. 

Xnickerbocker  Thcitre  Building-^ 
Suite  1137. 


FiQ.  157. — This  "obeflity  cure"  wan  found  to  consist  of:    t.  Sugar,  colored  pink. 
2.  Baking  S(>du.     3.  Cream  of  Tartar, 


preparation  composed  of  Epsom  salts  and  washing  soda.  This  costs 
the  manufacturer  but  a  few  cents,  but  is  sold  for  one  dollar. 

Obesity  is  generally  due  to  improper  diet  and  lack  of  proper 
exercise.  In  most  cases  the  correct  diet  with  light,  persistent  exercise 
will  bring  alwut  reduction  in  weight. 

Too  much  flesh  is  of  course  a  handicap  from  the  standpoint  of 
appearance,  comfort  and  health.  However,  the  stout  person  has  a 
better  chance  of  recovery  from  fever,  since  the  fever  bums  up  the 
tissues  of  the  body  unless  there  is  a  quantity  of  surplus  fat  to  be  oxi- 
dized. 


InsuraDce  companies  consider  that  people  who  are  cartyii^  ten 
or  fifteeo  pounds  in  excess  of  the  standard  weight  for  their  age  and 


Fio.  168. — Thi«  medicine  was  found  to  rontain  a  suhstance  rolled  Thynrid  gland, 
the  use  of  which  in  frougbt  with  danger  even  under  Hkillcd  medical  super- 
vision.    Why  Hhould  the  sale  [)f  auc-h  nicdii-inoti  to  the  public  be  prohibited? 

height  have  tC  twenty  per  rent  Iwtter  phance  of  cscapin);  luberrulosis 
than  thin  people  or  people  of  normal  weight. 

Send  to  the  American  Medical  .A.'<.sociali»n,53<)  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111., 
for  \tM  Lst  of  pamphlets  and  buokrf  on  the  nostrum  evil  and  quackery  and  aak  for 


Fio.  ISO. — Tliis  instrument  consiHtcd  ot  a  metallic  cj-linder  filled  with  coke  duat  or 
carboD  black.  From  the  device  run  a  silk  cord  on  the  end  of  which  wiiti  a  band  for 
ftttaching  the  cord  to  the  wrust  or  ankle,  1'he  instrument  wns  to  Ik<  pljired  in 
water  and  the  cord  attached  to  the  patient  during  the  night.  It  was  declared 
«  fiBud  by  the  U,  S.  Oovemment. 

information  on  any  particular  'patent  medicine"  about  which  you  seek  data,  St'nd 
also  to  the  Bureairof  Chemixtry,  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  U,  C.,for 
Analysi*  of  Intent  Medicines. 
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Deafness  Cures. — The  market  is  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  cures  for 
deafness.  AH  "  patent  medicines  "  or  patent  devices  for  curing  deaf- 
ness may  be  considered  fakes.  Dr.  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  endowed  an  institution  for  giving  people  who  are  losing 
their  hearing  free  instruction  in  lip  reading.  A  deaf  person  may  use 
an  ear  trumpet  or  some  other  device  for  collecting  sound  waves,  but 
such  device.')  do  not  cure  deafnfsss  and  some  may  be  very  dangerous. 
If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deaf,  learning  how  to  read  the  lips  is 


Fia.  160. — Such  frauds  as  these  have  been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  who  claima  they 
will  cure  many  ailments.  The  inatrunieiit  in  many  cases  was  made  of  a  piece 
of  brass  pipe  filled  with  wortlilesa  material.  Oitpathor,  Oxydonor,  Oxygenator 
and  Oxybon  are  four  devices  of  this  type,  each  of  which  has  been  declared  vlciuiu 
and  fraudulent  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

about  the  only  method  a  person  has  of  clearly  understanding  what 
another  says. 

Water  as  a  Medicine. — A  person  should  drink  An  abundance  of 
water,  as  it  has  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  body.  If  taken  before  eating, 
it  clears  out  and  washes  the  stomach.  Water  also  dilutes  the  blood, 
assisting  in  carrying  off  waste  matter,  such  as  uric  acid. 

There  are  many  so-called  mineral  waters  which,  it  is  claimed, 
have  curative  value  because  they  contain  certain  salts  and  chemicals. 
In  most  cases  where  people  have  been  cured  by  drinking  such  waters 
it  is  probably  because  of  the  air,  exercise,  and  out-door  life  which 
they  have  at  the  famous  springs  or  seashore  resorts.  Many  of  these 
waters  are  no  better  than  any  good  clear  drinking  water. 

Some  water  which  is  bottled  and  sold  to  the  public  as  coming 
//vm    certain   springs   is   merely   ordinary   water,  obtainable  in  any 


NOSTRUMS 


locfdity,    to  which  has  been  added  Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salt,  i 
mOD  salt,  etc. 


Some  "Deafness  Cures" 

Here  are  typical  advertlsemenis  of  three  MfHihless  or 
danfierous  devices  for  deafness:  The  " Morley  Ear-T/iont" 
the  "Wilton  Ear-Dram"  and  the  "Way  Eor-Drum." 

ft«ac  of  dual  wiU  core  deafacnl    Eacli  of  tfaem  maj  io  great  hannl 


.logo  to  the  qatdt  is  midness,  shttr  nuJhfii."— Evan  Ytlfon 


Said  for  pamphlet,  "Hineial  Wat^ra,"  published  by  the  American  Medical 
~6  North  Dearborn  Mt,  Chicap),  lU. 


QU1-:8TI0NS 

1.  What  is  the  dictionary  definition  of  nostrum? 

2.  What  medicines  are  dangerous?     Why? 

3.  Why  should  we  always  read  the  labels  of  bottles? 

4.  Why  should  we  avoid  all  medicines  which  do  not  state  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottles  on  the  labels? 

fi.  Why  are  medicines  frauds  which  claim  to  "  cure,"  or  to  "  remedy  " 
many  UlsT 
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6.  Why  are  children  apt  to  form  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  dangerous 
opiates  if  they  are  fed  cough  syrups  and  soothing  syrups? 

7.  Why  may  people  who  regularly  take  headache  powders  form  a 
"  dope  habit "? 

8.  Why  should  people  who  have  inciutible  diseases  avoid  nostrums? 

9.  Why  are  hair-growing  tonics  fakes? 

10.  What  is  the  best  cure  for  obesity? 

11.  Why  should  people  who  are  too  stout  avoid  all  obesity  cures? 

12.  Why  is  water  a  good  medicine? 

13.  Why  should  people  not  use  bottled  waters  without  finding  out 
the  contents  of  the  water? 

14.  What  is  the  chief  objection  to  buying  nostrums  even  if  they 
contain  no  injurious  material? 

15.  Why  should  people  never  buy  a  nostrum  for  serious  ailments? 

16.  What  do  you  consider  of  greatest  value  in  this  section? 


>  i^t-^-hU'  » 


CHAPTER    VII  i 


WATER 


FACTS  ABOUT  WATER 


Water. — ^Water  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  dis- 
tributed compounds  on  earth.  Since  it  is  a  solvent  for  many  sub- 
stances it  is  never  found  pure  in  nature.  When  pure,  however,  it 
is  tasteless,  colorless  and  odorless.  Water  is  found  in  the  majority 
of  things  about  us,  the  papers  we  use,  the  wood  in  our  homes,  the 
food  we  eat.  For  example,  eggs  and  potatoes  are  three-quarters 
water,  solid  rocks  contain  water,  and  even  our 
0¥ni  bodies  are  65  per  cent  water. 

Composition  of  Water. — Water  is  composed  of 
two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These  gases  are 
called  elements.  An  element  is  a  substance  which 
can  not  be  decomposed  into  simpler  substances. 
Scientists  have  found  that  there  are  only  about  S3 
different  elements,  but  by  combining  them  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  various  kinds  of  substances  may 
be  obtained.  Thus  by  combining  2  parts  of  hy- 
drogen with  1  part  of  oxygen,  water  is  obtained. 

Electrolysis. — Water  may  be  separated  into  its 
elements   through   a   process    called    electrolysis. 
Water  is  poured  into  the  bowl  of  the  apparatus 
shown  in  the  diagram  until  the  two  upright  tubes 
are  full  of  water.     A  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
as  the  acid  allows  the  current  to  pass  through  the 
water.    A  battery  is  attached  to  the  two  platinum 
sheets  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument.     Bubbles  of 
hydrogen  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  one  tube  and  bubbles  of  oxygen  in 
the  other.    This  process  of  separating  the  water  into  its  elements 
to  determine  its  composition  is  called  electrolysis. 
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Specific  Gravity. — A  knowle<^  of  the  density  or  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  or  a  solid  is  often  important  to  determine  the  punty  or 
condition  of  materials.  In  the  preparation  of  syrups,  jelUes  and 
other  food  products,  the  determination  of  their  specific  gravity  is 
a  very  convenient  way  of  knowing  whether  the  process  of  evaporation 
or  "  boiling  down  "  has  been  sufficient. 

The  condition  of  milk  as  to  its  fat  content  may  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  milk,  which  is  from  1.028  to  1.032. 
If  the  specific  gravity  is  above  this,  the  probabifity  is  that  cream  has 
been  removed. 

The  purity  of  gasoline  may  be  determined  by  its  specific  gravity. 
Gasoline  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.70  to  0.74.  If  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gasoline  is  different  from  this  we  know  that  the 
gasoline  Lb  impure,  and  not  of  standard  grade. 

Electric  storage  batteries  used  in  automobiles,  etc.,  are  tested 
as  to  their  specific  gravity  to  determine  whether  they  are  fully 
charged.  A  battery  reading  1.300  is  overcharged,  while  a  battery 
reading  1.280  is  fully  charged.  If  the  reading  is  below  this  specific 
gravity,  the  battery  is  undercharged. 

Meaning  of  Specific  Gravity. — Specific  gravity  is  the  relaticKi 
between  the  weight  of  a  substance  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
For  example,  zinc  has  a  specfic  gravity  of  7,  which  means  that  a 
cubic  foot,  cubic  inch,  or  cubic  centimeter  of  zinc  is  7  times  heavier 
than  a  cubic  foot,  cubic  inch  or  cubic  centimeter,  respectively,  of 
water.  The  weight  of  water  is  taken  at  4°  C.  or  about  39°  F. 
(Refer  to  page  114).  Therefore,  a  good  definition  of  specific  gravity 
is;  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  a  substance  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

The  human  body  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.07,  which  means 
that  a  person  is  shghtly  heavier  than  water.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  human  body  then  would 
weigh  66.8  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Floatliig  and  SlnUng  Bodies. — Place  a  wooden  ball  in  a  dish  of  water. 
It  will  be  seen  to  sink  to  a  certain  depth  and  then  float.  Fboe  a  metal  ball 
of  the  same  eice  in  water.  It  will  aink.  Weigh  the  metal  ball  out  of  walK 
(using  a  Bpring  scale).  Weigh  the  metal  ball  in  water.  It  wflt  bo  Man  that 
A#  jnvtel  bM  haa  lost  wd^t.     If  possible,  obtain  a  Urger  i^eca  of  meta^ 
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ho.  163a  ftnd  b. ^ThtB  great  ooeaa  liner  must  sink  in  water  until  the  water 

dndteed  eqtub  ^^^  weight  of  the  ship,  the  weight  of  the  people,  and  »Q 
luiarial  on  board. 
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such  as  a  small  cannon  ball;  or  a  croquet  ball  loaded  with  metal  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  a  small  ball  is  used,  place  the  ball  in  a  graduate  so  as  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  water  displaced  or  pushed  aside.  The  increase  in  height  of 
the  water  in  the  graduate  will  show  the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  ball. 
Weigh  an  equal  amount  of  water.  Weigh  the  ball  in  water.  Compare  the 
weight  of  the  water  with  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  ball.  If  the  croquet  ball  is 
used,  fill  a  dish  as  full  of  water  as  it  will  hold.  Place  the  ball  in  the  dish,  catch- 
ing in  a  pan  the  water  which  overflows.  Weigh  the  water  which  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  ball.  Compare  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  ball  with  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced. 

A  body  floats  when  it  sinks  into  a  liquid  to  such  a  point  that 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  the  body  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  If  the  body  can  not  displace  enough  water  to  equal 
its  own  weight  it  sinks,  but  it  loses  as  much  weight  as  the  weight  of 
the  water  it  displaces. 

A  ship  weighing  50,000  tons  must  push  aside  50,000  tons  of  water. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  62^  pounds.  If  a  body  displaces 
a  cubic  foot  of  water,  it  loses  62^  pounds  of  its  weight.  Because  of 
these  facts,  architects  and  engineers  are  able  to  tell  the  weight  of 
granite  piers,  steel  columns,  etc.,  without  weighing  them,  since 
they  know  how  many  times  heavier  than  water  each  cubic  foot 
of  material  is. 

Submarines  as  Sinking  and  Floating  Bodies. — An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  how  the  submarine  sinks  and  floats  is  the  bobbing  bottle. 

Fill  a  flat-sided  quart  bottle  full  of  water,  and  invert 
in  it  a  small  pill  bottle  containing  enough  water  to  just 
allow  it  to  float.  Cork  the  bottle,  and  adjust  the  stop- 
per so  that  the  little  bottle  inside  will  just  float.  Press 
on  the  sides  of  the  big  bottle.  Since  the  glass  is  elastic, 
the  sides  will  give  slightly,  forcing  water  up  into  the 
little  bottle,  and  slightly  compressing  the  air.  The 
bottle  will  sink.  If  the  pressure  is  relieved,  the  com- 
pressed air  will  expand,  forcing  the  water  out  of  the 
little  bottle  which  will  rise. 


FiQ.  164. 


A  submarine  has  large  air  tanks  into  which 

water  is  pumped  to  make  the  submarine  sink. 

When  the  submarine  wishes  to  rise  the  water  is 

forced  out.  The  submarine  then  displaces  a  weight  of  water  greater  than 

its  own  weight — a  result  which  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  top  and  float. 
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HydrometexB. — Because  of  the  fact  that  a  body  sinks  in  liquid 
until  the  weight  of  the  Uquid  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  an  instrument  called  the  hydrometer  may  be  used  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  Uquids.  The  hydrometer  is  weighted  at  the 
bottom  with  a  long  stem  on  which  there  is  a  graduated 
scale.  The  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  gives 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

There  are  three  classes  of  hydrometers: 

1.  The  specific  gravity  hydrometer  indicates  the 
number  of  times  heavier  the  liquid  is  than  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

2.  The  per  cent  hydrometer  indicates  the  per  cent 
of  a  substance  present.     This  hydrometer  is  used  for 
determining  the  per  cent  of  alcohol,  water,  etc.     The 
amount  of  water  in  maple  syrup  is  easily  determined      Fig.  165. 
by   this   hydrometer.      The   density   of  maple  syrup 

varies  from  1.32,  with  35  per  cent  water,  to  1.34,  with  32  per  cent 
water. 

3.  The  arbitrary  scale  hydrometer  indicates  the  concentration  of 
strength  of  a  substance.  The  lactometer  is  an  example  of  this  hy- 
drometer, and  is  used  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  milk. 

Look  up  uses  of  hydrometer. 
What  does  the  word  mean? 

Use  of  the  Hydrometer. — In  using  the  hydrometer  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  bo  measured  should  be  placed 
in  a  glass  cylinder  of  such  a  size  that  the  hj'drometer  when  placed 
in  the  cyUnder  will  be  free  to  move  up  and  down  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  should  be  well 
stirred.  For  specially  accurate  work  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
should  be  observed  by  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  directly  in 
the  liquid.  When  the  temperature  has  become  fairly  constant  the 
readings  on  the  hydrometer  may  be  taken. 

Water  Pressure. — Since  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  62J 
pounds,  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  in  a  reservoir  or  tank, 
the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
container.     For  every  2^  feet  increase  in  depth  the  pressure  in* 
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creases  1  pound  per  square  inch.  If  an  object  were  10  feet  under 
water,  the  pressure  on  that  object  per  square  foot  would  be  10  times 
62^  pounds  (625  pounds  per  square  foot)  or  4.34  pounds  per  square 
inch,  since  the  increase  in  pressure  is  .434  pound  per  square  inch 
for  each  foot  in  depth. 

DENSITIES  OF  SOME  HOUSEHOLD  MATERIALS 


Substance, 


Air,  dry 

Air  (of  50  per  cent  humidity) 

Brine  (5  parts  by  weight  of  salt  in  100  parts  of  brine) 
Brine  (25  parts  by  weight  of  salt  in  100  parts  of  brine) 

Butter 

Cider  vinegar 

Cream  *  (18  per  cent  butter  fat) 

Cream  (40  per  cent  butter  fat) 

Gasoline 

Ice 

Kerosene 

Lard 

Linseed  oil 

Milk 

Olive  oil 

Sea  water 

Syrup,  maple  f 

Tallow 

Turpentine 


Temperature 
in  Degrees 
Centigrade. 


20  (68**  F.) 
20 
15 
15 


20 
20 
20 

20 

20 
20 
20 
15 
17.5 

20 


Density  in 

Grains  per  Cubio 

Centimeter. 


0.001205 
0.001195 
1.035 
1.191 
0.86  -0.87 
1.013-1.015 
1.01 
0.99 
0.70-0.74 
0.92 
0.78  -0.82 

0.92 
0.92  -0.93 
1.028-1.032 

0.91 
1.023-1.025 
1.32  -1.34 
0.91  -0.97 
0.86  -0.87 


*  Minimum  butter  fat  content  for  cream  (definition  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry). 
t  The  density  of  maple  syrup  varies  from  1.32  with  35  per  cent  of  water  to  1.34  with  32  per  ce&t 
of  water. 

This  water  pressure  is  so  great  in  the  ocean  that  divers  and 
submarines  are  unable  to  go  to  any  great  depth.  The  greatest  depth 
on  record  to  which  a  diver  has  gone  is  slightly  over  300  feet.  (What 
would  be  the  pressure  on  a  human  being  300  feet  \mder  water?) 

Some  very  interesting  fish  have  t)een  found  in  the  ocean  at  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  miles.  Because  of  the  enormous  pressure  at  great 
depths  in  the  ocean,  it  was  only  recently  that  scientists  were  con- 
vinced  that  life  could  exist  there. 


._^<.-f.l-. 
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Use  of  Water  Pressure. — Water  pressure  is  used  to  turn  water 
wheels,  and  to  run  machinery  in  factories,  in  electric  generating 
stations,  etc.  The  most  popular  type  of  water  wheel  to-day  is  the 
turbine. 

TABLE  OF  DENSITIES 


Dbit^itieh  in  Grams  per  Cubic  Centimeter 


Alcohol  (95  p>or  cent) .... 

Blood 

Carbon  di8ulphide 

Chloroform 

Copper  sulphnto  solution 

Ether 

Glycerine 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid  (15%) .  .  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Water  (4**  C.) 

Water,  sea 


.82 
1.06 
1.29 
1.5 
1.16 

.72 
1.27 
1.22 
1.5 
1.10 
1.8 
1.000 
1.026 


(l.\.SK.^    .\T    0*    C.    AND    76    CM. 
pRKSftUKH 


Aluminum 2.67 

Antimony,  cast 6.7 

Beeswax 96 

Bismuth,  cast 9.8 

Brass 8.4 

Copper? 8.8-8.9 

Cork 14-. 24 

Galena. 7.58 

German  sOver 8.5 

Glass,  crown • 2.5 

Glass,  flint 3-3.5 

Gold 19.3 

Iron,  bar 7.8 

Iran,  cast 7.2-7.3 

Ivory 1.9 

Lead 11.3-11.4 

Marble 2.72 

Mercury,  at  0*  C 13.596 

Platinum 21.5 

Quarts 2 .  65 

Silver 10.4-10.5 

Steel 7.8-  7.9 

Sulphur,  native 2 .  03 

Tin. 7.3 

Zinc,  cast 6.86 

Water  pressure  is  used  for  supplying  cities  and  towns  with  water 
from  either  reservoirs  or  lakes  higher  than  the  town,  from  which  the 
water  flows  into  a  standpipe  higher  than  any  of  the  buildings  in  the 
town.  All  water  is  taken  from  reservoirs  and  pumped  into  a  stand- 
pipe. 

The  diagrams  will  show  the  different  methods  of  supplying  towns 
with  water.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  coming  from  faucets 
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on  the  top  stories  of  high  buildiugs  will  have  less  pressure  than  the 
water  coming  from  faucets  on  the  bottom  stories.  Water  pressure 
is  reduced  by  friction  of  pipes,  joints  and  valves. 

Wherever  towns  or  cities  are  located  near  mountains  the  water 
is  piped  from  lakes  or  streams  that  have  an  elevation  greater  thati 
the  place  supplied.     Such  a  system  is  called  a  Gravity  System. 


Fio.  166. — These  fish  live  at  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean.  The  depth  ia  ao  great 
that  light  does  not  penetrate  the  waters.  In  this  semi-  or  total  'ipr'TH-^  fiab 
must  develop  their  own  light  to  see.  Some  of  the  fish  have  light  otgana  just 
below  their  eyes,  others  have  a  long  slender  antenna  on  the  end  of  nhidi  is  a 
etrong  flash  light  for  nearching  out  their  prey.  All  these  fish  are  camivorouis 
since  plant  life  cannot  ktow  ut  the  depth  where  fiiih  of  this  type  dwell.  Hie 
tissues  of  the  fish  ore  filled  with  fluid  and  loosely  knitted  together,  and  the  bmeB 
are  cartiluginouB  in  order  to  stund  the  pressure  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  When  they  an:  brought  up  from  the  deep  to  the  surface  tba 
tremendous  pressure  ia  ivlieved,  causing  the  exploding  gases  within  the  body 
to  Imlge  out  the  cy&t  and  to  force  out  through  the  mouth  the  heart,  li'vw  and 
intestines. 


If  cities  or  towns  arc  located  in  level  places  where  there  are  no 
elevations  from  which  to  RCt  water,  the  water  must  be  pumped 
into  standpipes  or  reservoirs  higher  than  any  building  in  the  town. 

Problem.     Investigate  the  use  of  the  water  turbine. 
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t  of  Water  Used. — The  amount  of  water  required  daily 
for  each  person  in  a  family  is  estimated  at  from  one  gallon  to  four 


hOi  108a. — ^Why  does  the  water  in  the  stand  pipe  never'  run  over  the  top? 
Wby  b  it  neceeaary  to  have  the  standpipe  higher  than  the  houaeeT  How 
Eh  away  ia  the  standpipe  or  reservoir  from  your  home? 


Cities  which  do  not  have  large  manufacturing  establish- 
oonstruct  water  plants  which  are  able  to  furnish  fifteen  gallons 


^PUMPING 
STWIOM 


Sto.  1066. — Why  is  it  necessary  ta  have  a  pnmping  station?    What  kind  of 
pump  would  be  uaed  in  &  pumping  Btation? 

oS  water  per  person.      In  large  manufacturing  places  water  plants 
are  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  200  or  more  gallons  for  each  inhabi- 
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Fio.  197 — X  Rajr  view  of  a  fire  hydrant  Why  should  automobilQ  dnven 
be  careful  to  leave  the  r  cora  several  feet  from  a  fire  hydroatf  Why  do 
joa  Uunk  a  valve  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  hydrant  to  dnm  tT 


Fio  168  —Artesian  well 
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Fig.  169. 


Experiment  to  Show  Water  Pressure. — ^Heat  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  until  it  is  soft.  Draw  it  out  to  a  small  jet.  Attach  one  end 
of  the  jet  to  a  rubber  hose,  and  place  the  other  end  in  a  dish  of 
water.  Fill  the  tubing  with  water 
by  sucking  the  air  out.  Hold  the 
jet  upright,  allowing  the  dish  of 
water  to  be  very  much  higher  than 
the  jet.  Raise  and  lower  the  dish 
of  water  which  represents  a  lake  or 
other  source  of  water  supply. 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  source  of  water 
supply  and  the  jet? 

What  is  necessary  that  we  may  be  supplied  with  water  from 
our  faucets? 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  float  in  water? 

2.  How  much  would  you  weigh  in  water  if  you  were  not  tr3ring  to 
float? 

3.  How  much  do  a  boat,  engine,  people,  and  material  on  a  boat 
weigh  if  the  boat  displaces  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water? 

4.  When  you  get  into  a  rowboat  how  much  more  water  must  the 
rowboat  displace?     Why  is  it  easier  to  swim  in  salt  water? 

6.  Why  will  a  Ufe  preserver  which  is  guaranteed  to  hold  up 
SO  pounds  in  water  hold  up  a  man  weighing  240  pounds? 

6.  Would  a  body  a  cubic  foot  in  size  weighing  125  pounds  float 
in  water? 

7.  Why  is  water  more  Ukely  to  enter  the  ear  during  a  deep  dive 
than  during  a  shallow  dive? 

8.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  granite  monument  which  has  a  base 
10  feet  square,  a  top  2  feet  square,  and  is  25  feet  in  height? 

9.  What  would  be  the  pressure  on  your  body  per  square  inch, 
per  square  foot,  on  the  entire  number  of  square  feet  on  the  body,  if 
you  were  10  feet  under  water?    Refer  to  page  47. 

10.  What  would  be  the  pressure  on  a  body  the  size  of  your  body 
which  went  down  with  the  steamship  Titanic  4  miles  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean? 
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11.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  do  you  displace  when  you  dive? 

12.  How  many  times  heavier  is  gold  than  water? 

13.  How  could  you  tell  whether  your  gold  ring  is  pure  or  not? 

14.  Try  to  find  out. 

15.  Why  will  a  submarine  float? 

16.  What  must  be  done  to  make  it  sink? 

17.  What  would  be  about  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the 
water  at  the  faucet  in  the  sink,  if  the  water  tank  is  12  feet  above  the 
faucet  and  nearly  empty?  What  would  be  the  pressure  if  there  were 
7  feet  of  water  in  the  tank? 

1 8.  Why  will  a  board  enable  a  person  to  walk  over  a  swampy  place? 

19.  Why  is  a  drowning  person  more  likely  to  sink  if  he  throws 
up  his  arms? 

20.  Why  is  a  fish  with  a  swimming  bladder  able  to  rise  and 
sink  in  water? 

CLEANING  OF  FABRICS 

Water  as  a  Solvent. — Water  is  a  solvent  for  many  things,  but  for 
such  substances  as  grease,  oil,  fat,  tar,  etc.,  ether,  gasoline,  and  ben- 
zine are  often  used  because  they  dissolve  fats  or  oils  which  water 
will  not.  Whenever  oil  is  shaken  with  water  it  breaks  up  into 
little  fine  bubbles  (globules)  which  give  the  water  a  turbid  appear- 
ance. Soon,  however,  the  water  and  oil  will  separate.  H  a  substance 
had  been  added  to  the  water  to  prevent  the  oil  and  water  sep- 
arating when  the  oil  and  water  were  mixed,  the  result  would  be 
called  an  emulsion.  Soap  is  one  of  the  best  emulsifying  agents. 
Dirt  or  spots  on  clothing  which  cannot  be  taken  off  with  water 
usually  are  of  a  fatty  or  oily  nature.  When  soap  is  added  to  the 
water  the  fat  emulsifies  into  fine  drops  which  are  carried  out  of 
the  cloth. 

Cleaning  of  Fabrics. — Many  people  use  ether,  benzine,  gaso- 
line, turpentine,  and  other  dangerous  liquids  for  cleaning.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  is  the  safest  solvent,  since  it  is  non-inflammable. 
A  good  combination  for  removing  fats  and  oils  from  clothing  is  a 
mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  with  turkey  red.  It  may  be  used 
with  cold  water  in  the  laundry  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  It  readily 
removes  grease  from  the  hands  when  used  with  cold  water. 
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Methods  of  cleaning  materials  wiU  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 

Soap. — There  are  many  different  kinds  of  soaps.  Perfumed 
and  colored  soaps  are  usually  used  for  toilet  purposes.  They 
have  perfume  added  to  conceal  disagreeable  odors.  Strong  per- 
fumed soap  should  be  avoided,  since  a  great  deal  of  perfume  may 
have  been  added  to  conceal  a  poor  quality  of  soap.  Floating 
soaps  are  made  by  beating  air  bubbles  into  the  soap.  Marine 
soap  is  made  from  palm  nut  or  cocoanut  oil,  and  readily  forms 
lather  with  sea  water.  Medicated  soap  contains  a  variety  of 
medicinal  substances,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  tar,  etc.  Scouring 
soaps  usually  contain  fine  sand,  ground  slate,  or  pumice. 

To  Determine  the  Kind  of  Fiber  in  a  Cloth. — Concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  silk  if  a  piece  of  silk  is  heated  in  it 
for  about  two  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  125*^  F. 

Wool  is  dissolved  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
if  the  wool  is  boiled  in  the  solution  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Cotton  will  not  dissolve  in  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  If  a  piece  of  cloth  is  made  of  wool  and  cotton 
it  is  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  cotton  present  by  dissolving 
the  wool  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

Experiments. — Boil  a  piece  of  silk  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  will  dissolve 
it  id  probably  true  silk.  If  some  of  the  cloth  is  left  undissolved,  test  for  wool; 
if  no  more  of  the  cloth  dissolves  the  remaining  part  is  cotton.  Test  several 
pieces  of  cloth  to  determine  the  kind  of  fiber. 

To  distinguish  between  linen  and  cotton,  heat  a  piece  of  cotton  and  one 
of  linen  for  two  minutes  in  a  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  with  water 
and  soak  in  dilute  ammonia.  The  cotton  will  be  changed  to  a  jelly-like  mass. 
The  linen  will  hardly  be  affected.  Another  method  of  determining  the  dif- 
ference between  cotton  and  linen  is  by  steeping  a  sample  of  each  for  five 
minutes  in  a  small  amount  of  olive  oil.  The  linen  will  appear  dark  and  the 
cotton  light  if  the  samples  are  placed  on  a  dark  background. 

To  determine  the  difference  between  pure  and  artificial  silk,  hold  a  piece 
of  silk  in  a  pair  of  tweezers  and  light  one  end.  Pure  silk  burns  slowly  with 
an  odor,  goes  out  quickly  and  leaves  a  gummy  residue.  Artificial  silk  burns 
rapidly  with  no  odor.  True  silk  turns  yellow  with  nitric  acid  while  artificial 
silk  is  not  affected. 

Silk  is  sometimes  weighted  with  tin  and  other  metals.  Such  material 
does  not  bum  when  the  silk  is  lighted. 
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REMOVAL  OF  STAINS  AND  GREASE  SPOTS 
Make  Tests  on  Different  Stains  which  You  may  Find  at  Home.* 


Nature  of  Stain. 

Silk  Gooda. 

Woolen  Goods. 

Cotton  or  Linen. 

Blood. 

Water,  followed  by  solu- 

As silk  goods. 

Water,  followed 

tion  of  neutral  soap  in 

by  sodium  hy- 

methylated spirit. 

pochlorite. 

Chocolate  or 

Cover  with   borax  and 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Cocoa. 

soak  in  cold  water. 

Enamel. 

As  paint,  or  with  a  mix- 
tui  e  of  acetone  and  amyl 
acetate. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Fruit,  tea,  coffee, 

White  Silk,    Water,  fol- 

As silk  goods. 

Water,  followed 

wine,  beer. 

lowed  by  potassium  per- 

by sodium  hy- 

manganate, and  removal 

pochlorite. 

with  sulphuric  acid  of 

the    brown    stain   pro- 

duced. 

Colored  Silk.    Water,  fol- 

Colored Goods. 

lowed    by    sulphurous 

Aqueous    soaj^ 

acid,  or  hydrogen  of  per- 

solution   and 

oxide,  if  the  colors  are 

ammonia. 

fast  to  these  reagents; 

» 

otherwise,    methylated 

spirit  and  soap. 

Sugar,  glue,  etc. 

Water. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Greane,  oil,  wax. 

Benzine,    benzol.       (See 
also    Paints    and   Iron 
Mold.) 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Paint 

Ether,  aniline  acetone,  ni- 
trobenzine,  chloroform, 
carbon      tetrachloride. 
If  old  soften  with  amyl 
acetate.    Then  remove 
with  gasoline  and  gaso- 
line soap.  Lacquer  may 
be  removed  by  dissolving 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

linseed   oil   with   amyl 

. 

alcohol,  and  the   insol- 

uble   coloring    matter 

washed  off. 

*  Vary  dilitta  add  ahould  be  uaed  (2  per  eent  aolution). 
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REMOVAL  OF  STAINS  AND  GREASE  SPOTS— Ccm«iiiMi 


Nature  of  SUin. 

SUkGoocU. 

Woden  Goode. 

Cotton  or  linen. 

Sealing  wax. 

Methylated  spirit. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Tar  and  pitch. 

Benzine,   benxol,   aniline 
or  ether. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Vamish  (oil). 

As  paint. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Yamish  (rofdn). 

Aniline,    or    methylated 
spirit,  or  carbon  tetra- 
chloride   and    a    little 
methylated  spirit. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

1 

Grass  stains. 

Ether,  or  soap  in  methyl- 
ated spirit. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goode. 

Iron  mold. 

Aqueous  solution  of  oxalic 
acid. 

As  silk  goods. 

Titanom  chlo- 
ride, with  or 
without  hydro- 
chloric acid.' 

Cream  of  tartar  and  citric 
acid. 

Oxalic  asid. 

Ifon  rust. 

Gart^side's     Rust     Soap. 
Follow  directions. 

As  silk  goods. 

AssOk  gooda. 

Ink  stains. 

(1)  Marking  ink 
(silver). 

Solution     of     potassium 
cyanide. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

Marking  ink 
(aniline 
black). 

Aniline,  or  a  solution   of 
benzine  soap  in  chloro- 
form. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  silk  goods. 

(2)  Copying  pad 
ink. 

Methylated    spirit    and 
ammonia. 

As  silk  goods. 

As  Bilk  goods,  or, 
on  white  goods, 
dilute  caustio 
soda. 

(8)  Writing  ink. 

Dilute  mineral  acids,  or 
oxalic  acid. 

As  silk  goods. 

Acetic  or  formio 
add,  followed 
by  dilute  min- 
eral acids,  or 
oxalic  Itdd. 
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REMOVAL  OF  STAINS  AND  GREASE  STOTTS— Continued 


Nature  of  Stmin. 

Sak  Gooch. 

Woolen  Goods. 

Cotton  or  Linen. 

Iodine. 

Dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide.       Wash 
thoroughly  in  water,  or 
a  solution  of  pure  so- 
dium    hypophosphate, 
and  then  strong  ammo- 
nium water.     Dry  be- 
tween blotting  papers. 

Same  as  silk. 

Same  as  silk. 

Varnish  (shellac) 

Methylated  spirit  alone, 
or  with  carbon    tetra- 
chloride. 

Scorch  stains. 

Potassium  permanganate. 

Hydrogen    per- 

Hydrogen    per- 

followed by  sulphurous 

oxide. 

oxide     or     so- 

acid, or  hydrogen  per- 

dium   h  y  p  0  - 

oxide. 

chlorite. 

Color  stains  (sub- 

White Goods.     Decorline 

As  silk  goods. 

White  Goods.  Ti- 

stantive  and 

(or  other  stable  hydro- 

tanous  chloride 

basic). 

sulphite)     and     acetic 
acid,     o  r     methylated 
spirit  and  ammonia,  or 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

(warm). 

Colored  Goods.    As  above, 

Colored      Goods. 

if  colors  are  not  affected 

Titanous  chlo- 

therebj'. 

ride  (cold  and 
dilute). 

NoTC. — Potassium  cyauido  is  deadly  puiM^>n.     Care  should  be  taken  in  handling  it. 

Ink. — Ink  stains  are  very  hard  to  remove  because  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  the  nature  of  the  ink  is.  Colored  material  may  be 
soaked  in  sour  milk.  Free  chlorine  bleaches  ink  quite  readily, 
and  nearly  all  ink  eradicators  depend  upon  this  element  for  re- 
moving the  color. 

On  an  ink  spot  apply  alternately  bleaching  powder  and  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid.  If  the  ink  spot  is  old 
and  hard  to  remove,  use  a  few  crystals  of  fresh  stannous  chloride, 
followed  by  oxalic  acid,  and  wash.     The  stannous  chloride  changes 
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the  iron  id  the  ink  to  a  soluble  form,  and  prevents  the  fading  of 
color  in  fabric. 

Straw  Hats. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  salts  of  lemon  in  a  pint  of 
hot  water  and  add  one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Apply  with 
a  brush,  and  rinse  thoroughly  with  water. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

Measurement  of  Water  Supply. — Water  is  sold  to  the  public 
by  two  methods : 

1.  The  flat  rate. 

2.  The  thousand  gallon  method. 

If  water  is  purchased  by  the  second  method,  it  must  pass  through 


Fig,  171. — Another  X-Ray  view  of  the  water 


a  water  meter  which  is  located  in  the  supply  Une  from  the  water 
main  to  the  consumer's  house.    These  meters  are  either  placed 
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Fio.  172. — Dial  ot  a.  water  meter. 


Opposite  the  house 
or  in  a  man-htde 
under  ground  in 
front  of  the  house. 
Accuracy  of 
Meters. —  It  is 
very  rare  that  a 
water  meter  over- 
registers.  Any 
disarrangement  of 
the  meter  from 
dirt    entering   the 


working  parts  usually 
alows  the  meter  down 
and  causes  it  to  un- 
der-regiater.  There 
is  also  a  small  amount 
of  unavoidable  leak- 
age which  causes  the 
meter  to  under-reg- 
ister.  Meters  reg- 
ister in  cubic  feet 
«r  in  gallons.  One 
cubic  foot  is  taken 
oommercially  as  equal 
to  7i  gallons. 

DetermiiutioD  of 
-the  Amount  of  Water 
Required  for  Any  Ap- 
pliance.—  One  may 
determine  the  amount 
of  water  required  for 
watering  a  lawn  by 
turning  on  the  water, 
and  allowing  the  hose 
-feo  run  one-half  hour, 


Fio.  173- — Dial  of  «  water  meter. 
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reading  the  meter  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
and  then  subtracting  the  first  reading  from  the  Becond. 

If  water  is  b^ing  wasted  through  some  leak,  this  can  be  easily 
detected  by  observing  the  hand  on  the  circle  marked  "  1  foot," 
and  computing  the  amount  of  water  wasted  per  day  or  month. 

Leaks  and  Faucets. — Water  faucets  are  provided  with  replace- 
able valve  discs  which  occasionally  must  be  renewed  because  of  the 


Fio.  174. — What  part  of  this  faucet  requires  renewing  o 
allows  water  to  run  from  the  pipe  when  the  screw 


constant  wear.     When  a  disc  is  worn  thin,  water  begins  to  drip  from 
the  faucets — an  action  which  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  waste. 

Experiment  to  Determine  the  Amount  of  Wnter  Lost  tbrongh  Faoceta 
DrippinK. — Turn  on  a  faucet  slightly,  and  meaiure  the  amount  of  water  in 
pinbB,  quaria  or  gallons  which  may  run  out  of  the  faucet  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Determine  the  amount  that  would  run  out  in  twenty-four  hours.  Determim 
the  amount  for  a  week,  month  and  year.     Find  the  cost  of  your  water  supply. 
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and  det«rinme  from  this  the  losa  for  the  periods  of  time  mentioned  above 
Turn  on  the  faucet  so  that  a  very  sUght  stream  rune.  Try  several  different 
atreams,  from  slow  dripping  to  a  stream  the  siea  of  a  pencil. 


Vio.  175. — What  part  of  thia  faucet  muat  be  renewed  whenever  there  is  a 
leak?     What  causei  the  water  to  run  from  the  pipe? 


Sources  of  Fresh  Water. — Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  from; 


1.  Rain  water. 

2.  Lakes  and  rivers. 

3.  Springs  and  shallow  welb. 

4.  Artesian  wells 


Not  all  water  which  looks  clear  may  be  considered  pure.  Shallow 
wells  and  springs  may  often  contain  surface  water  which  has  been 
contaminated.  Sparkling  spring  water  may  be  very  unsafe  to  drink. 
Artesian  well  water,  however,  is  usually  pure,  since  the  water  comes 
from  such  a  great  depth  in  the  earth  that  it  cannot  be  affected  by 
animal  contamination.  Such  water  usually  contains  a  great  many 
mineral  compounds. 
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Test  of  Impurities  in  Water. — Water  may  be  contaminated  by: 

1.  Organic  matter. 

2.  Leaf  mold. 

3.  Vegetable  matter. 

4.  Animal  matter.     (Sewer  contamination.) 

Heating  Test. — Heat  a  little  water  in  a  corked  flask.  Do  not  bring  it  to 
boiling  point.  Shake,  remove  the  stopper,  and  smell  the  contents.  Pure  water 
is  free  from  odor. 

Test  for  Organic  Matter,  Animal  or  Vegetable  Matter. — Add  to  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  a  test  tube  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  add  a 
small  amount  of  potassium  permanganate  until  the  water  takes  on  a  decided 
color.  Boil.  If  the  water  remains  the  same  color,  no  organic  contamination 
has  taken  place,  but  if  the  water  changes  to  brown,  or  becomes  colorless,  there 
is  organic  contamination,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

Ammonia  Test. — To  a  small  amount  of  water  in  a  test  tube  add  a  little 
Nessler's  reagent.  A  faint  yellow  tinge  only  should  be  visible.  A  turbid 
appearance  indicates  animal  contamination  and  that  the  water  is  dangerous  to 
use.  All  natural  water  contains  a  very  small  amount  of  ammonia  but  not 
enough  to  cause  more  than  a  slight  coloration  with  the  above  test. 

Rain  water,  although  practically  pure,  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  ammonia  dissolved  from  the  atmosphere. 

Lead  in  Water. — Sometimes  water  stcinding  for  some  time  in 
the  pipes  dissolves  the  lead  from  lead  pipes.  We  should  always 
allow  the  water  to  run  from  the  f:Au?t  or  drinking  fountain  for  a 
short  time  in  the  morning  to  be  sure  that  all  the  water  which  has 
stood  in  the  pipes  overnight  is  romovcd. 

Test  for  Lead. — Place  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  flask,  and  evaporate 
water  until  only  ^  of  the  original  volume  remains.  Add  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
bichromate.  A  yellow  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of  lead.  Other  metals, 
such  as  iron  and  copper,  may  be  dissolved  in  spring  water.  This  may  be 
detected  by  boiling  2  grams  of  stearic  acid  in  30  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for 
five  minutes.  After  the  water  has  cooled,  examine  it  before  a  white  background. 
Iron  salts  cause  the  water  to  have  a  yeUow  color.  Copper  salts  will  give  a 
bluish  appearance. 

Hot  water  from  kitchen  boilers  should  never  be  used  for  drinking 
water,  since  hot  water  dissolves  both  the  lead  and  the  copper  and 
some  of  the  brass  from  the  boiler  and  pipes. 
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Soft  Water. — Some  waters  act  on  lead  pipes,  especially  soft 
well  waters  which  contain  much  dissolved  carbonic  acid.  If  a  water 
causes  a  coating  to  form  on  the  interior  of  a  lead  pipe,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  because  the  coating  protects  the 
metal;  but  if  the  lead  stays  bright  it  indicates  that  the  metal  is 
being  dissolved,  a  fact  which  will  make  the  water  dangerous  to  use. 

Common  Salt  in  Water. — Water  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  a 
house  contains  a  small  amount  of  salt.  All  water  contains  some 
salt,  but  the  amount  of  salt  found  in  water  polluted  in  this  way  is 
greatly  increased. 

Test  for  Salt.* — Place  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  each  of  two  small  flasks. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  potassium  chromate  solution.  Color  the  contents  of 
the  two  flasks  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Add  to  one  flask  a  standard  silver  solu- 
tion drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  showing  cubic  centimeters.  Frequently  agitate 
the  glass.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  to  produce  the  first 
tinge  of  red  in  the  flask  denotes  the  number  of  parts  of  chlorin  (salt)  in  100,000 
parts  of  water.  The  slight  tinge  of  red  is  better  seen  by  comparing  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  with  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  which  the  silver  solution  has 
not  been  added. 

If  the  water  contains  more  than  five  parts  of  chlorin  per  100,000, 
contamination  from  sewers  or  sink  drains  is  possible. 

Sea  coast  towns  have  a  large  percentage  of  salt  in  the  water.  The  percentage 
of  salt  in  such  places  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  standard  silver  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  36  grains  (2.3944  grams) 
of  silver  nitrate  in  a  liter  (1000  cubic  centimeters)  of  distilled  water. 

Hard  and  Soft  Water. — Water  is  often  called  hard  if  soap  suds 
will  not  form  in  it.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  clean  clothes  in  hard  water. 
There  are  two  kinds,  of  hardness,  (1)  temporary  hardness,  due  to 
calcium  bicarbonate  which  can  be  removed  by  boiling  the  water 
and  causing  calcium  carbonate  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish; 
(2)  permanent  hardness,  which  is  caused  by  sulphates  and  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium.  This  is  called  permanent  hardness 
because  boiling  will  not  render  the  water  soft.  If  washing  soda  or 
soda  ash  is  added  to  such  water,  the  e£Pect  is  to  soften  it. 

Hard  water  often  causes  scales  to  form  on  the  inside  of  kitchen 
and  factory  boilers.    This  may  prove  dangerous,  since  heat  is  not 

♦  By  Allyn. 
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conducted  well  through  the  scales,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  will 
cause  the  boilers  or  pipes  to  melt,  resulting  in  an  explosion  when 
the  water  suddenly  comes  in  contact  with  the  red  hot  metal. 

Hard  water  sometimes  causes  stomach  and  intestinal  troubles. 
A  person  accustomed  to  soft  water  may  be  made  ill  by  drinloDg 
hard  water,  and  vice  versa. 

Purification  of  Water. — Water  for  many  cities  and  towns  is 
purified  by  sand  filtration.  Very  fine  sand  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  filter  and  coarse  sand  at  the  bottom.  Water  is  allowed  to  run 
through  the  sand — an  action  which  removes  the  impurities  and  a 
great  many  of  the  bacteria.  These  filters  are  washed  by  forcing 
water  through  them  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Boiling  is  another  method  of  purifying  water.  Boiling  kills  the 
bacteria  but  does  not  remove  the  impurities.  Water  may  be  puri- 
fied in  the  home  by  this  process  and  placed  in  stone  jars  to  cool. 
When  water  is  boiled  the  air  is  driven  out  of  it.  By  allowing  the 
water  to  stand  a  day  or  so  it  will  absorb  fresh  air  and  again  be 
palatable. 

Distilling,  still  another  process  for  purifying  water  not  only 
kills  the  bacteria  but  removes  all  impurities,  since  the  water  is 
changed  into  steam  and  condensed  again  to  water.  Rain  water 
is  natiu'e's  distilled  water.  In  some  countries  this  water  is  caught 
in  cisterns  and  used  for  drinking  water. 

House  Filter. — House  filters  for  faucets  are  practically  useless. 
They  may  be  dangerous.  The  only  filter  that  is  worth  while  is  the 
Pasteur-Chamberlain,  made  of  a  baked  clay  tube  surrounded  by 
a  metal  tube.  The  pressure  filters  water  through  the  clay  into  a 
receptacle  used  for  storing  it.  The  filter  must  be  washed  daily 
and  baked  every  week  in  order  to  remove  all  unhealthy  matter 
which  may  have  collected. 

Drinting  Fountains.^ — There  is  hardly  any  excuse  to-day  for 
having  the  common  drinking  cup  in  any  school  or  public  building. 
Where  drinking  fountains  are  not  possible,  individual  drinking 
cups  may  be  used. 

Many  diseases  may  be  carried  through  common  drinking  cups. 

Figs.  176  to  180  teach  valuable  lessons  about  drinking  fountains. 

Why  are  common  drinking  cups  and  towels  dangerous? 
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1^0.  176. — A  danger  always  present  in  thia  type  of  drinking  fountain  ia  that 

of  breaking  the  teeth  of  one  child  if  another  playfully  pushes  him  when 
drinking.  Thia  type  of  drinking  fountnin  muy  prove  to  be  worse  Ihun 
the  common  drinking  cup.  liaclcria  will  reniiiin  in  the  little  bowl  and 
in  the  water  standing  in  il.  Bven  if  the  waler  is  allowed  to  run  con- 
tinually, bacteria  and  disease  germs  have  l>ecn  found  constantly  moving  up 
and  down  in  the  water. 


Fio.  177. — This  type  of  drinking  fountain  prevents  the  danger  of  having  the 
teeth  broken.  A  person  drinking  cannot  get  his  mouth  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  There  ia  no  bowl  for  the  water  to  run  back  in,  siirce  the  water 
meets  in  a  spray  at  the  center  of  the  fountain  and  the  excess  water  falls 
hMlc  into  the  drain. 
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Why  should  the  water  of  a  drinking  fountain  bubble  ftt  least 
two  inches  above  the  fixture? 


Fio.  178. — Thia  type  of  drinking  fountain  ia  unsatisfactory.  The  hands  may  be 
dirty  and  dirt  may  rollect  about  the  mouthpiece.  The  person  may  touch  his 
or  her  lips  to  the  metal.  Children  have  been  knovn  to  put  gum,  sticks 
and  other  dangerous  material  in  the  bowl  of  such  a  fountain. 
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Why  should  tbe  force  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lips  from 
touching  the  cup? 


Fia.  179. — A  drinking  fountun  in  which  the  little  ^ri's  hands  are  in  the  proper 
plftoe.  The  water  is  turned  on  »t  a  diatanee  from  the  place  where  she 
ia  to  drink.  A  number  of  fine  apiftjn  meet  at  a  point  near  the  center  of 
the  drinUni  piece.     This  fountain  is  clean  and  sanitary. 
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Why  should  the  cup  be  made  of  material  that  neither  rustB 
nor  corrodes? 

What  kind  of  material  is  best  for  the  fixtures? 

Why  should  the  stream 
of  water  be  steady? 

Why  should  the  dischai^e 
for  waste  water  be  large? 

Whjt  should  a  drioking 
fountain  close  automatically? 

Where  should  drinking 
fountains  be  located?    Why? 

What  is  the  law  in  your 
state  regarding  drinking 
fountains  and  drinking  cups? 

What  diseases  do  you 
think  could  be  carried  by 
common  drinking  cups? 

Why  are  a  number  of 
small  sprays  meeting  at  a 
point  better  than  a  large 
stream  bubbling  up? 

Why  should  the  hands  be 
as  far  away  from  the  mouth 
as  possible? 

Cisterns.  —  Cisterns  for 
storage  of  water  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  inspected 
and  cleaned  occasionally. 
They  should  be  made  of  brick 
or  wood,  lined  with  tin  or 
cement,  and    provided   with 

an    overfiow    pipe    for   allowing   the  excess  water   to  run  into  a 
drain. 

Wells. — It  is  necessary  to  keep  wells  closely  covered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stratum  of  earth  sloping  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
veil,  since  ground  water  is  hable  to  run  into  the  well  and  cause 
pollution.    The  boards  covering  the  well  should  be  tightly  fitted 


Fio.  180- 
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together  so  as  not  to  allow  any  cracks,  thus  preventing  the  entrance 
of  filth  and  other  contamination.  ■• 

Toads,  moles,  or  insects  are  liable  to  tunnel  through  the  cool 
moist  soil  by  the  well  and  fall  into  the  water,  in  this  way  producing 
contamination.  One  should  be  careful  of  the  location  of  cesspools, 
barnyards,  hen-houses  and  outhouses,  that  no  water  draining  from 


Fio.  181. — Why  is  a  well  oF  this  type  dangerous?  What  diseases  do  you  think 
people  mif;ht  get  from  drinking  the  water?  Where  would  be  a  better 
place  for  the  well? 


these  places  may  lead  toward  the  well   without  filtering  through  a 
great  deal  of  soil.     Wells  should  be  cleaned  often. 

Rivers  and  Streams.  ^Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  health 
authorities  that  no  impure  matter  is  placed  near  streams  or  lakes 
from  which  water  is  being  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  have  often  been  started  by  the  draining  of  water 
into  such  streams  or  lakes  from  places  which  have  been  polluted. 
Lakes  and  ponds,  which  are  quiet  waters  with  large  surfaces  exposed 
to  the  light,  may  become  purified  by  the  suspended  matter  settling. 
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but  one  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  water  is  free  from  con- 
tamination. 

Sewer  Gas. — There  is  not  as  much  danger  in  sewer  gas  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  since  analysis  of  the  gas  shows  that  it  is  often 
freer  from  germs  than  is  street  air.  Sewer  gas,  however,  is  very 
unpleasant  to  have  in  the  house.  Therefore  vents  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  all  gases  to  pass  through  the  house  without 
entering  any  of  the  rooms.  Fig.  187  shows  the  arrangement 
for  allowing  the  sewer  gas  to  escape  by  means  of  a  soil  stack 


Fio.    182.  —  A 

hand  basin 
and  water 
trap.  Why 
is  material 
collected  at 
d?  Why  is 
there  a  nut 
ate? 


Fig.  183. — A  tank  for  flushing  a 
closet.  By  pulling  the  string  the 
trap  is  opened,  causing  water  to 
run  down  the  pipe/.  This  causes 
a  partial  vacuum  at  6,  since  some 
of  the  air  will  go  out  with  the 
water.  Water  rises  in  a,  flowing 
into  b  it  produces  a  siphon  as  soon 
as  the  trap  is  closed. 


Fio.  184.  —  An- 
other tjrpe  of 
tank  for  flush- 
ing a  closet. 
The  bulb  at  88 
is  pulled  up, 
allowing  water 
to  run  down 
the  pipe  /. 


or  vent  stack  through  the  roof.  The  soil  pipe  passes  from  the 
sloping  drain  pipe  up  through  the  house  and  extends  above  the 
roof. 

Traps. — Traps  must  be  provided  for  all  fixtures  which  are 
attached  to  drain  pipes.  The  bent  part  of  the  pipe  is  called  a  trap. 
A  small  amount  of  water  must  remain  in  this  in  order  to  prevent 
gases  from  passing  into  the  house. 

Peppermint  Test. — Sometimes  sewer  gas  without  odor  enters  the 
house  because  the  soil  pipes  are  not  perfectly  sound.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  this,  a  very  simple  test  may  be  made  by  pouring 
two  ounces  of  peppermint,  followed  by  a  pail  of  hot  water,  down  the 
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B(u]  pipe  through  the  opening  in  the  roof.  If  all  the  joints  leading 
to  the  drain  pipes  are  not  perfect,  the  odor  of  peppermint  will  be 
detected  in  the  house.     The  soil  pipe  should  be  covered  for  test. 

Fixtures  in  the  House. — Fixtures  for  the  water  supply  in  the 
house  should  be  made  of  enameled  iron  or  porcelain.    They  must 


FiQ.  186. — A  water 
trap.  Why  doM 
the  water  pre- 
vent Kwer  gas 
entering  the 
bouse? 


Fia.  186.— A  water 
trap  for  a  refrig- 
erator. 


Fio.  187.— Why  \b  it  nec- 
euary  to  have  a  vent 
stack  through  the  roof? 
Why  is  each  fixture 
furnished     with    water 


be  easy  to  clean,  and  all  parts  easily  accessible.  Hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  used  aa  a  disinfectant  and  remover  of  stains  from  hard 
water. 

Facts  to  be  Remembered, 

1.  Pure  water  is  a  luxury. 

2.  Pure  water  is  a  necessity. 

3.  Pure  water  is  cheap. 
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4.  Impure  water  is  dangerous. 

5.  Impure  water  is  expensive. 

6.  Ground-waters  must  be  protected. 

7.  Surface-waters  must  be  purified. 

8.  Qualities  to  be  sought  in  water — wholeaomenesSi  deaolinev 
and  softness. 

9.  Filtration  makes  water  clean. 

10.  Filtration  makes  water  safe. 

11.  Filtration  hai  been  justified  by  experience. 

12.  Hard  water  may  be  ooftened. 


Via.  188. — A  closet  showing  trap. 


Questions 

1.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  soiu'ce  of  water  pollution?     Whyt 

2.  What  objections  can  be  given  to  the  use  of  hard  water? 
Soft  water? 

3.  Why  should  water  from  the  hot  water  boiler  never  be  used  for 
drinking  water? 

4.  What  precautions  must  be  taken  if  water  is  obtained  through 
lead  pipes? 

5.  If  you  get  a  drink  early  in  the  morning  at  a  drinking  fountain 
what  should  you  do  first? 

6.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  lips  and  the  teeth  should  never 
touch  any  part  of  the  fountain. 
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7.  How  could  a  drinking  fountain  be  constructed  so  as  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  the  teeth  broken  if  some  one  accidentally  hit 
a  person  while  drinking? 

8.  Examine  the  fountains  in  your  building  to  see  if  this  has  been 
provided  for. 

9.  Why  is  placing  ice  from  ponds  in  drinking  water  objectionable? 

10.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  wells?     Of  cisterns? 

11.  Locate  several  wells  you  know  of,  and  tell  whether  they  are 
properly  or  improperly  located? 

12.  Why  are  fire  hydrants  necessary  in  cities? 

13.  Where  is  the  hydrant  nearest  to  your  home? 

14.  What  would  you  do  in  case  of  fire? 

16.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  attach  fire  engines  to  hydrants? 

16.  What  provision  has  been  made  in  your  home  against  sewer 
gas? 

17.  How  would  you  be  able  to  test  the  drain  pipes  of  your  home 
for  sewer  gas? 


CHAPTER    IX 

GERMS  AND  DISEASE 
GERMS 

Protozoa  are  one-celled  animals  of  microscopic  size.  The 
one  cell  performs  all  the  functions  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
protozoon. 

They  look  very  often  like  a  tiny  mass  of  clear  jelly.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  smallest  of  all  animals.  Some  can  be  barely  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  others  are  so  small  as  to  look  like  tiny  specks 
under  the  most  powerful  microscope. 

Protozoa  live  abundantly  in  water,  but  they  also  grow  in  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  causing  some  of  the  worst  germ  dis- 
eases known. 

Bacteria  are  minute  one-celled  plants  visible  only  through  the 
compound  microscope.  They  are  found  everywhere,  in  the  air, 
water,  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
and  in  products  obtained  from  them. 

Bacteria  cause  decay,  sometimes  a  fermentation,  and  cause  many 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals.  Certain  kinds  of  bacteria  are  germs 
or  microbes.  Useful  bacteria  cause  decay  of  dead  matter  which  can 
then  be  used  by  growing  plants.  In  the  preparation  of  vinegar, 
cheese  and  butter,  bacteria  arc  necessary.  Food  for  certain  plants 
can  be  produced  only  by  bacteria  in  the  soil. 

Many  bacteria  are  harmless,  but  there  are  about  twenty  which 
are  capable  of  producing  disease  in  man. 

There  are  two  classes  of  bacteria: 

1.  Saprophyte,  a  micro-organism  which  derives  its  food  from 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Examples  are:  mushrooms, 
and  mold  on  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  Parasite,  an  organism  which  inhabits  another  organism.  For 
example,  nearly  all  of  the  disease-producing  bacteria  are  parasites. 
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Shi^. — There  are  three  forms  of  bacteria;  the  rod,  the  sphere, 
and  the  spiral. 


Motion. — ^Bacteria  have  motion,  due  to  the  presence  of  hairlike 
append^es  called  flagellA  which,  by  a  lashing  movement,  enable 
them  to  move  through  fluids. 
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spores. — Foflowing  a  favorable  period  of  reproduction,  certain 
bacteria  enter  into  a  stage  known  as  spore-formation,  a  single  cell 
usually  producing  one  spore.  This  is  a  resting  stage.  The  spores 
are  of  dense  structure,  and  offer  extraordinary  resistance  to  heat, 
chemicals  and  disinfectants.  When  conditions  again  are  favorable, 
the  spores  again  enter  the  reproductive  state,  but  the  spore  may 
remain  dormant  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a  typhoid 
patient,  who,  after  months  or  years,  suffers  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  due  to  the  development  of  sleeping  spores. 

Multiplication  of  Germs. — When  germs  have  fully  developed, 
a  fission  takes  place  which  divides  the  cell  into  two  equal  parts. 
These  in  turn  divide  into  two  parts  each.  As  the  fission  occiurs 
rapidly,  sometimes  as  often  as  once  in  20  minutes,  the  multiplica- 
tion is  enormous,  sometimes  amounting  to  millions  in  a  day. 

How  Germs  Enter  the  Body. — Germs  may  be  introduced  into  the 
body  through: 

1..  The  sweat  glands. 

2.  The  hair  follicles. 

3.  The  mucous  membrane  (nose  and  mouth). 

4.  Abrasions  in  the  skin. 

5.  Drinking  polluted  water  or  milk. 

6.  Eating  food  that  contains  germs,  or  has  had  germs  deposited 
upon  it  by  flies. 

7.  Mosquitoes  and  other  insects  which  carry  different  disease 
germs  to  the  body. 

How  Germs  Cause  Disease. — Germs  produce  virulent  (vir'u  lent) 
poisons  as  they  grow  in  the  body.  These  poisons  cause  toxins.  It 
is  the  toxins  that  cause  disease,  not  the  germs. 

How  the  Body  Kills  Germs. — The  Uttle  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  useful  animals.  One  of  their  functions  in  the  blood  is  to 
kill  disease  germs  by  eating  them.  Sometimes  the  corpuscles,  after 
swallowing  the  germs,  are  unable  to  digest  them,  and  are  killed  by 
them.  If  this  happens,  the  disease  will  become  worse,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues, the  patient  will  die.  If  the  corpuscles  are  strong  enough  to 
digest  the  germs,  the  person  usually  gets  well.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
stance which  kills  germs.  Every  healthy  person  has  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  substance  in  his  body  to  kill  some  germs^  but  not 
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sufficient  to  overcome  a  great  attack  of  germs.  When  disease  germs 
enter  the  blood  and  begin  to  multiply  very  rapidly,  more  of  this 
germicidal  substance  is  manufactured,  and  it  assists  the  corpuscles  in 
killing  the  germs.  The  turn  of  a  fever  comes  at  the  time  when  the 
corpuscles  and  germicidal  substance  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  germs. 


<)^^ 

^-v* 


Fio.  18da. — Comparative  size,    a,  End  of  a  lead  pendL    6,  A  dust  particle. 

Cj  Bacteria. 

Conn, 


There  is  a  different  type  of  germicidal  substance  for  every  disease 
germ.  Sometimes  this  germicidal  substance  remains  in  the  blood 
for  a  long  time  after  the  person  has  recovered  from  the  disease. 
Therefore,  that  person  can  never  have  that  particular  disease  as 
long  as  the  germicidal  substance  is  present  in  the  blood.     Germicidal 

substances  which    destroy    cold-producing 

^  (P  ^^      bacteria  remain  in  the  body  so  short  a  time 

%^  ^R  ?^  ^^^^    ^    person    can    "  catch  cold  "   again 

Tq  ^^^  within  a  few   hours   after  getting   rid    of 

^  P       ^  one. 

Diseases  Are  Not  Inherited. — Diseases 

/  '^  C    y^      ^^   ^^^   inherited.     The    only  thing  that 

%^   l^  ^   inherited   is   the   power  of  kilUng  the 

0^^  9^  germs  of  any  disease.      For  example:   If 

the  parents  of  any  child  have  httlc  power 
to  kill  germs  of  consumption,  leprosy,  or 
cancer,  the  child  will  inherit  the  tendency 
to  have  Uttle  power  of  killing  the  germs. 
Certain  races  have  little  power  of  killing 
the  bacteria  of  leprosy  and  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  people 
who  drink  alcohol  lower  the  ability  of  the  blood  to  produce  germi- 
cidal substances  for  killing  bacteria. 


* 
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Questions 


1.  What  is  the  meamog  of  the  word  "  germ  "? 

2.  Why  should  you  be  careful  about  putting  your  fingers  in  your 
mouth  or  nose? 

3.  How  do  germs  cause  disease  in  the  body? 

4.  What  rfould  happen  if  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  were 
removed? 

5.  Why  does  a  doctor  know  that  a  pe.-son  will  get  well  if  a  fever 
"  turns  "  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say  that  people  inherit  disease?  ' 

7.  Why  does  a  drinking  man  have  less  chance  of  getting  well 
from  a  severe  illness? 

DISEASES    CAUSED  BY  PROTOZOA 


Halaiia. — Malaria  is  caused  by  protozoa  that  live  in  the  little 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  are  injected  into  the  b<idy  hy 
a  kind  of  mosquito  called  the 
anopheles.  The  diagrant  will 
show  how  very  different  it  is 
from  the  culez  or  common  mos- 
quito. Melarial  mosquitoes  do 
not  travel  very  far  from  the 
place  where  they  live.  The 
wind  often  blows  the  ordinary 
mosquito  great  distances,  liut 
the  anopheles  mosquito  has 
the  habit  of  clinging  to  bushes, 
shrubs  and  weeds  near  the  place 
where  it  hatches. 

The  mosquito  insert's  its 
proboscis  through  the  skin  of  a 
human  being,  and  sucks  out  the 
blood.  In  order  to  remove  the  blood  from  a  person,  the  mosquito 
must  dissolve  the  httle  red  corpuscles,  since  they  are  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  opening  in  its  proboscis.     Hence  the  mosquito 


mosquito. 
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iojects  saliva  into  the  blood  to  break  up  and  digest  the  red  cor- 
puscles. If  the  mosquito  is  infected  with  malaria,  it  will  inject 
into  the  blood  at  the  same  time  malarial  germs  which  will  attack 
the  red  corpuscles  and  begin  to  grow  in  them.  They  grow  very 
rapidly  and  soon  break  the  corpuscles  open,  liberating  a  great 
quantity  of  toxin.  When  this  toxin  enters  the  blood  from  the 
red  corpuscle,  it  causes  chills. 


Methods  of  Preventing  Malaria.— Quinine  is  sometimes  used  to 
kill  malaria  germs.  Small  doses  are  given  daily  to  the  patient. 
The  quinine  enters  the  blood  and  kills  the  malaria  protozoa  when 
it  leaves  the  red  corpuscle. 

People  living  in  malaria-infected  districts  should  carefully  screen 
their  houses  and  destroy  all  places  where  mosquitoes  can  breed,  such 
as  tin  cans,  old  barrels,  and  small  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

Destroying  the  Mosquitoes. — The  mosquito  lays  its  eggs  on 
water.  In  about  a  day  these  hatch  into  wigglers.  These  wigglers 
feed  on  small  one-celled  animals  that  are  in  the  water.  They  need 
air  to  breathe.  Hence  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
thrust  out  to  the  air  a  breathing  tube.  If  the  water  is  covered  with 
oil,  they  are  unable  to  get  this  breathing  tube  through  the  tough  film 
of  oil,  and  must  suffocate. 

It  takes  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days  for  the  mosquito  to 
reach  the  "tumbler"  stage,  so  called  because  instead  of  wiggling  as 
it  swima,  it  turns  over  and  over.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days  after 
the  egg  is  laid,  the  tumbler  splits  down  the  back,  and  the  mosquito 
oomes  out  and  flies  away. 
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SmtUpoz. — Smallpox  waa,  until  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  on  account  of  its  loathsome  appearance, 
extreme  contagiousness  and  disfiguring  consequences.  Until  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  the  disease  was  a  great  scourge,  for  it 
attacked  nearly  every  one,  the  loss  of  life  being  enormous.  At 
one  time  a  large  percentage  of  people  in  England  were  pock-marked. 
Smallpox  was  the  most  common  cause  of  bUndness.  Instead  of 
occurring  in  epidemics,  as  now,  the  disease  was  present  continuously. 

Smallpox  is  usually  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
through  the  air,  but  it  may  be  carried  by  infected  clothing  and  other 
objects.  The  extreme  contagiousness  of  this  disease  is  due  to  the 
longevity  of  the  germ.  A  person  suffering  from  smallpox  must  be 
strictly  quarantined  '  and  everything  that  has  been  about  him 
burned  or  disinfected. 

Vacciuatton. — Dr.  Edward  Jenner  of  Berkeley,  England,  dis- 
covered the  principle  of  vaccination  in  1798. 

The  germs  of  sm^pox  grown  in  cattle  cause  a  disease  called 
cowpox.  After  growing  in  the  cow  the  germ  is  changed  and  weak- 
ened so  that  it  grows  feebly  in  man,  and  has  only  a  slight  power 
of  producing  disease.  In  vaccination  the  germs  from  an  infected 
cow  are  injected  into  the  human  body,  where  they  grow  and  produce 
the  usual  condition  following  vaccination.  The  body  works  up  the 
germicidal  substance  necessary  to  kill  germs  before  they  make  much 
progress  in  the  body.  After  this  the  germicidal  substance  remains 
in  the  blood  ready  to  kill  any  smallpox  germs  which  may  enter 
the  body.  This  germicidal  substance  grows  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  after  a  few  years  re-vaccination  may  be  necessary  for  full  pro- 
tection from  the  disease.  The  safest  way  is  to  be  vaccinated  every 
few  years.  If  the  germicidal  substance  is  still  strong  in  the  blood, 
the  vaccination  will  not "  take."  Two  successful  vaccinations  usually 
protect  against  smallpox  for  life.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants, 
if  successfully  vaccinated,  have  lived  in  smallpox  hospitals  in 
perfect  safety. 

Practically  all  the  accidents  of  vaccination  can  be  prevented  by 
the  selection  of  the  proper  vaccine  and  suitable  care  of  the  arm 
after  vaccination.  The  danger  from  vaccination  has  been  greatly 
exa^erated.    It  is  indeed  slight  as  compared  with  the  danger  of 
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remainmg  unvaccinated.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and,  in  most  instances,  for  the  civil  population. 

Care  of  Vaccination  Wounds. — Like  any  other  wound,  a  vac- 
cination woimd  may  become  infected  with  various  germs  if  not 
kept  perfectly  clean.  Apply  a  half  dozen  layers  of  sterile  gauze 
held  on  the  arm  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Apply  this  shortly 
after  vaccination  and  keep  it  on  constantly,  changing  the  gauze 
with  clean  hands  every  few  days. 

Avoid  bruising  or  injuring  the  arm.  In  case  the  gauze  sticks  to 
the  wound,  loosen  it  with  a  hot  2  per  cent  solution  of  carboUc  acid 
in  water.  If  vaccination  is  followed  by  illness  or  excessive  inflam- 
mation in  the  arm,  a  physician  should  be  consulted.  When  bathing 
do  not  allow  the  gauze  to  become  wet. 

Another  good  method  of  treating  the  vaccination  wound  is  to  begin  forty- 
eight  hours  after  vaccination  to  paint  over  and  around  the  wound  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  70  per  cent  alcohol.  Continue  this  daily  until  the 
crust  becomes  quite  nard.  (Tenth  to  fifteenth  day.)  After  this  apply  car- 
bolized  vaseline.  After  painting  the  wound,  cover  with  gause  in  the  usual 
way. 

Rabies  (Hydrophobia). — Rabies  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a 
protozoon  growing  in  the  nerve  tissue.  It  may  attack  animals  as 
well  as  man.  The  germ  is  found  in  the  saliva  of  affected  animals, 
entering  the  human  system  through  their  bites.  Most  cases  in 
this  country  come  from  the  bites  of  dogs.  In  man  the  germ  grows 
slowly,  requiring  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  disease  shows  itself, 
while  the  period  of  development  may  extend  to  any  time  within  a 
year  after  the  bite. 

For  this  disease,  Louis  Pasteur,  a  French  scientist,  discovered 
a  preventative  treatment  which  is  usually  successful  if  commenced 
in  time.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  beginning  this  treatment,  for 
there  is  no  cure  for  rabies  after  the  development  of  the  disease. 
If  the  materials  for  this  treatment  can  be  procxu'ed,  the  home 
physician  may  administer  the  treatment. 

Any  dog  bite  should  be  promptly  treated  with  the  best  disin- 
fectant at  hand.  Burning  the  wound  with  nitric  acid  is  the  most 
eflfective  remedy. 
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Questions 


1.  Why  are  not  all  mosquitoes  dangerous? 

2.  How  are  you  able  to  tell  the  difFerence  between  thb  mosquito 
which  causes  malaria  and  the  mosquito  which  is  harmless? 

3.  What  methods  should  be  used  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from 
breediiig  and  carrying  disease? 

4.  Why  has  vaccination  practically  exterminated  smallpox? 

5.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say  that  hot  weather  causes  dogs  to  have 
rabies? 

6.  Why  should  a  dog  who  has  bitten  a  person  be  confined  for 
nine  or  ten  days? 

7.  What  should  be  done  immediately  to  a  person  who  has  been 
bitten  by  a  dog? 

DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  BACTERIA 
Colds. — A  "cold"  is  not  a  proper  name  tor  the  disease  which 
we  call  the  "  common  cold  "  for  the  simple  reason  that  effects  of 
cold  or  any  other  outside  influence  alone  are  powerless  to  produce 
the  condition  known  by  that  name.  Ai^tic  explorers  who  go  into 
a  region  where  it  is  impossible  for  germs  to  live  never  have  colds 
due  to  exposure  to  cold  winds.  They  may  have  a  great  deal  of 
mucus  from  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat,  but  they  do  not 
suffer  from  pains  in  the  back  and  joints,  and  other  general  discom- 
forts which  the  "cold"  brings  to  us.  It  is  also  known  concerning 
Arctic  explorers  who  make  a  long  stay  in  regions  where  there  are 
few  bacteria,  that  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  gradually 
lose  their  germicidal  power  to  kill  the  bacteria  of  "cold,"  so  that 
on  their  return  to  more  temperate  latitudes,  consequently  to  places 
where  there  are  many  germs,  they  suffer  severely  from  attacks  of 
"colds"  or  catarrh.  The  bacteria  which  produce  "colds"  Uve 
continually  in  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  always  flowing 
from  the  mucous  membrane  a  secretion  of  mucus,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  protect  the  body.  The  air  passing  from  outside 
must  pass  through  this  mucus.  For  this  reason  the  dust  particles 
of  the  air,  bearing  bacteria,  mold,  etc.,  are  deposited  on  the  walls 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  so  that  under  normal  condtions  but 
little  dust  and  few  bacteria  reach  the  lungs. 
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How  We  Catch  a  Cold. — Because  of  the  germicidal  properties 
of  the  mucus,  the  bacteria  which  are  constantly  Uving  in  the  body 
are  unable  to  do  any  injury  or  produce  disease  until  the  body  con* 
dition  is  altered  or  weakened  so  that  the  bacteria  may  Uve.  There 
are  two  ways  of  catching  cold;  first,  when  the  bacteria  in  the  mucus 
of  the  nasal  passages  or  pharynx  become  sufficiently  active  to 
cause  inflammation;  second,  when  additional  bacteria  come  from 
the  outside.  The  bacteria  immediately  begin  to  multiply  and  soon 
attack  the  mucous  membrane.  The  first  result  is  a  large  secretion 
of  mucus  which  represents  nature^s  method  of  destroying  or  wash- 
ing out  the  bacteria.  This  mucous  secretion  is  deficient  in  bacteri- 
cidal properties  and  only  furnishes  a  better  breeding  ground  for  the 
bacteria;  first  we  see  a  thin  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  which, 
as  the  bacteria  multiply,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  tena- 
cious and  finally  assumes  a  yellowish  color.  The  toxin  which  is 
produced  by  the  germs  enters  the  blood,  producing  backache, 
pains  in  the  joints,  and  general  feeling  of  illness.  The  body  at 
once  starts  to  manufacture  germicidal  substances  to  kill  the  bac- 
teria and  neutralize  the  toxins;  hence  the  person  recovers  from  a 
cold. 

It  will  be  seen  that  colds  are  contagious,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  people  in  assemblies,  school  rooms,  street  and  railway  cars, 
through  the  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup  and  even  from  the 
drinking  fountain. 

The  mucus-secreting  apparatus  has  several  definite  purposes: 
(1)  As  a  covering  film  to  protect  the  membranes  from  the  effects, 
of  extremely  cold  air;  (2)  to  aid  in  warming  the  air  sufficiently 
before  it  is  passed  on  to  the  lungs;  (3)  to  gather  from  the  air  bac- 
teria and  other  impurities;  (4)  as  a  germicidal  power  to  destroy 
bacteria  which  enter  the  mucus. 

Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  germs  are  usually  found  in  the  larynx 
and  mouth.  These  germs  live  in  material  which  has  come  from  the 
throat  of  a  diphtheria  patient.  A  sUght  attack  of  diphtheria 
often  causes  sore  throat  only,  but  if  the  germs  grow  rapidly  the 
attack  is  so  severe  that  death  follows  in  a  few  days.  The  germ 
may  cause  death  by  closing  the  throat,  but,  as  a  rule,  death 
is  caused  by  the  powerful  toxin  which  the  germ  produces.     The 
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poison  is  so  powerful  that  it  stops  the  action  of  the  heart.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  germ  enters  the  body^  the  body  tries  to  produce  a 
substance  which  will  neutralize  the  toxin.  This  substance  is  called 
anti-toxin^  "anti"  meaning  "against."  The  anti-toxin  does  not 
kill  the  germ,  but  simply  destroys  the  toxin  poison  which  the  germ 
has  produced. 

Use  of  Anti-Toxin. — Anti-toxin  is  rapidly  produced  in  the  horse. 
Because  of  this  fact,  diphtheria  germs  are  grown  in  beef  broth  where 
they  produce  a  great  amount  of  toxin.  This  toxin  is  injected  into 
the  blood  of  the  horse  which  produces  large  quantities  of  anti-toxin 
to  neutralize  the  toxin  poison.  The  horse  is  then  bled,  and  the  anti- 
toxin purified  and  placed  in  bottles.  It  may  now  be  injected  into 
people  who  are  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria. 

Pneumonia. — In  the  colder  parts  of  our  country  this  disease 
causes  more  deaths  than  any  other.  The  germicidal  substance  which 
is  worked  up  by  the  body  to  kill  the  pneumonia  germ  stays  in  the 
blood  only  a  short  time,  and  the  patient  may  have  a  relapse  before 
completely  recovering  from  the  disease.  A  person  may  also  have 
the  disease  again  and  again. 

The  germ  can  not  be  entirely  avoided,  but  anything  that  builds 
up  the  general  health  is  a  safeguard  against  pneumonia.  Anything 
that  weakens  the  body  may  bring  on  the  disease,  for  the  germ  may 
be  in  the  throat  waiting  for  something  to  lower  the  germicidal  power 
of  the  body.  The  sputum  from  pneumonia  patients  should  be 
destroyed. 

Influenza  (grip),  catarrh  and  colds  are  caused  by  germs,  and  may 
be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

Typhoid  Fever. — This  disease  has  caused  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
mortaUty.  We  contract  typhoid  fever  by  taking  the  germ  into  the 
body  through  the  mouth,  usually  in  water  or  food.  Moss-covered 
buckets,  stagnant  pools  and  wells  are  breeding  places  for  typhoid 
germs.  We  find  the  germ  also  in  oysters  not  strictly  fresh,  con- 
taminated raw  fruit,  and  polluted  milk. 

The  typhoid  germ  dies  from  drying  and  is  not  carried  about  in 
the  air.  The  excretions  from  typhoid  patients  contain  millions  of 
germs,  great  numbers  of  which  wiU  be  carried  by  flies  if  all  excretions 
are  not  destroyed. 
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of  Typhoid  Fever. — The  disease  is  practically  over- 
come by  inoculation  with  dead  bacteria.  The  way  of  preventing 
typhoid  fever  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  smallpox^  for 
which  living  weakened  organisms  are  introduced  into  the  system 
through  vaccination.  Typhoid  fever  bacteria  are  developed  in  a 
bouillon  culture  by  adding  Uve  bacteria  to  the  bouillon.  After  they 
have  sufficiently  developed  they  are  killed  by  heating  the  culture 
to  140®  F.  for  an  hour.  The  solution  must  not  be  overheated. 
The  preventive  treatment  is  divided  into  three  injections: 

1.  An  injection  of  500,000,000  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
about  one  teaspoonful  salt  water  solution  (made  by  adding  a  tear 
spoonful  cf  salt  to  a  pint  of  water).  This  treatment  is  given  about  the 
middle  part  of  the  afternoon  because  reactions  from  the  treatment, 
if  any,  appear  about  bedtime.  Rarely,  nausea,  vomiting,  headaches, 
and  a  rise  in  temperature  develop.  As  a  rule  there  is  only  a  slight 
headache,  a  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and  a  tender  area  around  the  point 
of  inoculation.  All  these  symptoms  are  gone  by  morning,  and  the 
patient  is  as  healthy  as  usual. 

2.  A  dose  of  1,000,000,000  bacteria  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
salt  water  solution  is  given  ten  days  later. 

3.  Twenty  days  later  another  dose  of  the  same  number  of  ba-. 
dlli  is  injected.  Usually  no  discomfort  is  felt  from  these  last  injec- 
tions. 

Immunity  from  typhoid  fever  produced  by  the  inoculation  of 
the  dead  bacteria  lasts  about  two  years.  Since  this  method  of  com- 
bating the  disease  has  been  used  in  the  army,  typhoid  fever  has 
practically  disappeared  there. 

The  Fly. — The  common  house  fly  has  received  the  name  of 
typhoid  fly  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  typhoid  germ  may 
travel  from  infected  material  to  foods  which  people  are  about  to 
eat.  This  fly  has  been  known  to  carry  6,600,000  germs  on  it  at  one 
time.  A  fly  which  carries  only  1000  germs  may  be  considered 
dean. 

Flies  breed  in  filthy  places.  One  fly  has  been  known  to  lay  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (120)  eggs  in  fourteen  hours.  It  takes  ten  or 
twelve  days  for  an  egg  to  develop.  This  means  that  a  dozen  genera- 
tions can  be  produced  in  a  single  season.    During  one  season  one 
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fly  may  be  the  progenitor  of  195,312,500,000  flieB,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  bushels,  if  none  of  the  flies  are 
destroyed.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  fiy  whenever 
it  is  possible. 

Flies  travel  from  decayed  matter  in  which  there  are  typhoid 
germs,  and  carry  them  to  milk  which  is  to  be  used  for  children.  A 
fly  may  ahght  on  sputum  on  the  sidewalk,  or  it  may  come  directly 
from  some  filthy  place  to  the  table  where  food  is  about  to  be  served. 
People  should  screen  their  houses  and   use  fly  trape.    Garbage 


Fig.  192a. 


Fia.  1026. — A  veiy  auccessful  fly  trap. 


should  be  well  covered.  Also,  for  the  sake  of  health,  people  should 
avoid  expectorating  in  pubUc  places. 

It  takes  about  6000  flies  to  weigh  an  ounce. 

Build  a  fly  trap  and  see  how  many  flies  you  are  able  to  destroy  in 
one  season. 

Using  fly  paper  is  a  good  way  to  destroy  flies,  as  germs  as 
wdl  as  flies  are  caught.  Pyrethrum  powder  burned  in  a  house 
stupefies  flies  until  they  may  be  swept  up.  Twenty  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  on  a  hot  shovel  create  a  vapor  that  kilts  flies.  Common 
mignonette  plant  seems  to  prevent  flies  from  living  in  the  room 
where  it  is  growing.  A  cheap  manufactured  poison  not  dangerous 
to  human  life  is  bichromate  of  potasrium  in  solution.  One  dram, 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  sweetened  water  and  placed  in  a  shallow 
dish,  win  kiU  a  great  many  flies.  A  spoonful  of  formaldehyde  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  will  dispose  of  a  great  many.  Cleanliness 
'  prevents  flies  from  breeding.  • 

FUes  may  carry  diseases  many  miles.  They  have  been  known  to 
travel  from  New  York  to  M«ne  in  a  sleeping  car. 
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For  the  Good  of  Your  Community. — Check  up  your  yard  and 
your  neighbors'  yards  for  the  following  things: 

1.  Manure  pile. 

2.  Garbage. 

3.  Tin  cans. 

4.  Ashes. 

5.  Weeds. 

6.  Full  privy  vaults. 

7.  Tumble-down  shed. 

8.  Old  lumber  and  rubbish. 

9.  Dirty  chicken-  or  barn-yard. 

10.  Neglected  well. 

11.  Uncovered  rain  barrel  or  bucket. 

12.  Tumble-down  fence. 

Are  all  conditions  satisfactory?  Do  you  find  a  backyard  flower 
garden  or  a  vegetable  garden? 

Remarks. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  kills  more  people  than  any  other 
disease.  Every  three  minutes,  on  an  average,  someone  in  the 
United  States  dies  from  consumption,  and  every  seventh  person  who 
dies,  dies  from  this  disease. 

Source  and  Origin. — The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may  grow  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  cause  tuberculosis  of  the  part  affected. 
It  is  slow-growing,  but  it  has  great  power  of  resistance  against 
efforts  of  the  body  to  kill  it.  The  bacillus  does  not  grow  outside 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  is  not  found  away  from  their 
habitations. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  most  common  form,  is 
often  called  consumption.  It  is  caused  by  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication in  the  lungs  of  the  very  small  tubercle  bacillus.  If  not 
checked,  these  germs  spread  through  one  or  both  limgs  and  destroy 
their  usefulness,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  germs  are  widely  distributed.  Everyone  breathes 
in  some  of  these  germs  at  one  time  or  another.  If  the  resistant 
power  of  the  body  against  these  germs  has  been  weakened  from 
any  of  the  following  causes: 
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1.  Insufficient  food, 

2.  living  in  dark,  ill-venttlated  rooms, 

3.  Poor  working  conditions, 

4.  Over-work, 

5.  Weakened  condition  following  severe  illness: 

the  person  may  be  unable  to  throw  off  these  germs  and  will  contract 
tuberculosis. 

Prevention. — Good  health  is  the  best  preventive  of  tuberculosis. 
To  acquire  good  health  we  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  all  the 
time,  eat  good  food,  observe  all  rules  for  cleanliness,  and  be  tem- 
perate in  personal  habits.  Avoid  breathing  dust  whenever  possible. 
Never  put  objects  of  any  kind  in  the  mouth.  Do  not  indulge  in 
intoxicants  of  any  kind. 

How  Contracted. — We  may  contract  tuberculosis  either  from  the 
milk  of  diseased  cattle  or  from  the  sputum  of  a  consumptive.  Sneezing 
and  coughing  cause  many  germs  to  enter  the  air.  The  sputum  must 
never  be  allowed  to  dry,  aa  the  germs  will  then  enter  the  air  and 
live  for  a  long  time.  Spitting  in  public  places  should  be  prohibited. 
Germ-laden  sputum  must  be  destroyed  by  burning  or  disinfection. 
A  consumptive  person  should  sleep  alcne,  and,  if  possible,  have  a 
room  to  himself.  It  is  not  dangerous  to  live  or  work  with  a 
tubercular  person  if  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  sputum. 

Symptoms. — The  most  common  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are 
cough,  loss  of  appetite,  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  fever, 
night  sweats,  and  blood  spitting.  A  person  who  suspects  that  he 
has  contracted  the  disease  should  be  examined  by  a  reliable  phy- 
sician. If  the  germs  have  gained  a  foothold  in  his  lungs,  he  should 
immediately  give  himself  the  best  treatment  possible,  aa  tuberculosis, 
if  taken  in  time,  is  a  curable  disease. 

Treatment. — The  essential  factors  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis are: 

1.  Rest 

Avoid  over-work. 
Sleep  a  great  deal, 
Do  not  take  violent  exercise. 
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i.  Proper  food : 

Eat  three  nourishing  meals  a  day. 
Drink  pure  milk  between  meals. 

3.  Outdoor  air  : 

Sleep  out  of  doors, 

Remain  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

No  medicine  is  necessary  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  All  adver* 
tised  **  Cures  "  are  frauds. 

There  are  many  sanitariums  where  a  consumptive  can  have 
proper  food  and  care  at  less  expense  than  at  home,  and  where  there 
is  proper  disinfection  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  Board 
of  Health  of  any  city  will  furnish  accurate  and  detailed  informa- 
tion for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease. 

Questions 

1.  Why  should  all  material  which  comes  from  the  throat  of  a 
diphtheria  patient  be  destroyed? 

2.  Why  is  anti-toxin  used,  since  it  does  not  kill  the  germs  of 
diphtheria? 

3.  What  kills  the  diphtheria  germs  in  the  body? 
,    4.  What  causes  colds,  pneumonia,  and  grip? 

5.  If  germs  cause  this  disease,  why  do  people  say  they  "catch 
cold"  by  sitting  in  a  draft? 

6.  What  care  should  be  taken  with  food  and  drinking  water  in 
order  to  prevent  typhoid  fever? 

7.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  typhoid  fever? 

8.  Why  should  flies  be  destroyed? 

9.  Why  does  the  presence  of  flies  denote  that  there  is  dirt  or 
filth  near  by? 

10.  What  value  have  screens  in  preventing  disease? 

11.  Why  should  all  table  refuse  be  burned  or  treated  with  borax? 

12.  What  relation  to  the  house-fly  has  a  leak  in  the  sewage  system? 

13.  What  particular  care  should  be  taken  with  garbage  recep- 
tacles? 

14.  Why  should  flies  be  kept  out  of  a  room  where  a  person  is  ill 
with  a  contagious  disease? 
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Write  to  the  American  Medical  Association  for  Booklet  on 
the  House  Fly. 

15.  Why  should  horse  manure  be  treated  with  borax? 

16.  How  far  may  flies  carry  disease? 

17.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  consumption? 

18.  When  is  it  not  dangerous  to  live  or  work  with  a  tubercular 
person? 

19.  When  is  it  dangerous  to  live  or  work  with  a  tubercular  person? 

OTHER  DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  BACTERIA 

Measles. — Measles  is  a  very  serious,  infectious  disease,  not  only 
because  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis  may  follow  the 
attack,  but  because  permanent  injury  may  be  done  the  kidneys, 
ears,  eyes,  etc. 

How  Contracted. — The  germs  spread  in  the  watery  matter  which 
runs  from  a  patient's  nose,  and  in  the  sputum.  Whenever  a  per- 
son sneezes  or  coughs  or  talks,  he  throws  out  tiny  drops  from  the 
mouth  into  the  air.  Anyone  entering  the  room  or  approaching  the 
patient  may  catch  the  disease.  Measles  has  been  contracted  from 
milk,  by  shaking  hands  with  one  who  has  measles,  or  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  towels,  cups,  spoons,  or  any  other  dishes  used  by 
measles  patients. 

The  germs  do  not  live  long  after  they  leave  the  body — a  fact 
which,  of  course,  assists  in  reducing  the  chances  of  spreading  the 
disease. 

After  Effects. — Soon  after  recovering  from  the  attack,  children 
may  have:  1.  weak  eyes;  2.  bronchitis;  3.  broncho-pneumonia;  4. 
tuberculosis;  5.  laryngitis;  6.  stomatitis;  7.  noma;  8.  indigestion; 
9.  meningitis;  10.  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 

Long  after  an  attack  of  measles  a  person  may  have:  1.  chronic 
kidney  trouble;  2.  arterio-sclerosis;  3.  nervous  trouble. 

Preventing  the  Spreading  of  Measles. — People  leaving  the  home 
should  not  visit  the  room  where  the  patient  is  sick.  Sterilize  dishes 
and  clothes  by  boiling  or  placing  them  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid. 

Project — Write  to  American  Medical  Association  for  information  on  Measles. 
Report. 
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Scarlet  Fever. — Scarlet  fever  must  be  considered  serioud  even  if 
the  patient  recovers,  because  it  is  liable  to  cause  permanent  injury 
to  the  ear,  heart  and  kidneys. 

Sources. — Scarlet  fever  germs  are  given  off  by  the  skin,  and  by 
discharges  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  Since  the  germs  are  in  the 
secretions  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and  nose,  the  patient  will  throw  them 
into  the  air  with  the  tiny  drops  of  moisture  when  he  talks,  sneezes 
or  coughs.  Letters  written  from  the  home  may  carry  the  malady. 
Scarlet  fever  germs  may  remain  alive  for  months  and  even  years, 
if  protected  from  air  and  light.  Paper,  clothing,  letters,  bedding, 
etc.,  if  put  away  without  disinifecting,  may  be  a  source  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  milk  supply  has  frequently  caused  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever. 

Project. — Write  American  Medical  Association  for  information  on  Scarlet 
Fever. 

Tetanus. — The  tetanus  bacillus  is  found  in  the  soil.  The  dust 
in  the  streets,  the  dirt  in  our  gardens  and  yards,  and  particularly  the 
soil  around  stables  contains  this  germ.  It  affects  horse  and  man 
chiefly,  entering  the  body  through  even  very  slight  wounds.  The 
tetanus  germ  by  itself  cannot  develop  if  exposed  to  the  air,  but, 
in  combination  with  other  germs,  it  will  grow  in  an  open  wound. 

Wounds  caused  by  anything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  as  a  sickle,  are  most  likely  to  develop  tetanus;  and  small  but 
deep  wounds,  like  those  caused  by  rusty  nails,  make  good  breeding 
places  for  the  germ. 

Ptomaine  Poisoning. — Bacteria  throw  off  waste  matter  in  sub- 
stances in  which  they  live.  Sometimes  this  material  is  very  poison- 
ous to  human  beings.  Ptomaine  poisoning  is  a  disease  caused  by 
eating  fruit,  beef,  fish  and  other  things  in  which  bacteria  have  lived 
and  thrown  off  this  poisonous  material. 

Blood  Poisoning  (Septicaemia). — Blood  poisoning  is  brought 
about  by  certain  classes  of  bacteria  which  are  present  about  us 
everywhere.  They  may  be  found  in  dirt  under  our  nails,  in  clothing, 
and  on  utensils  which  may  be  used  about  the  home.  Wherever  there 
is  dirt  the  bacteria  of  blood  poisoning  are  usually  present.  They  are 
found  in  food;  but  people  taking  such  bacteria  into  the  system 
do  not  suffer  from  blood  poisoning,  since  there  are  in  the  ^tA\£»sbf:^ 
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intestines  and  blopdi  bacteria  in  sufficient  quantity  friendly  to  the 
human  system  and  enemies  of  foreign  bacteria. 

Blood-poisoning  bacteria  are  usually  found  in  infected  wounds, 
the  severity  of  the  poisoning  depending  upon  the  point  of  infection 
and  the  character  of  the  tissues. 

The  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  (IQ  k5  sits)  of  the  blood  arc 
enemies  of  all  blood-poisoning  bacteria.  Whether  or  npt  a  person 
has  a  severe  case  of  blood  poisoning  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fighting  power  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  Metchnikoff 
calls  "  the  policemen  or  scavengers  of  the  circulation."  The  fighting 
abiUty  of  the  white  corpuscles  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  a  certain 
substance  called  opsonin,  which  nourishes  them  and  gives  them 
an  increased  power  of  killing  harmful  bacteria. 

Opsonic  Index. — Since  the  fighting  power  of  a  white  corpuscle 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  opsonin  present  in  the  blood,  the 
opsonic  index  is  taken  to  determine  the  fighting  power  of  the  white 
corpuscle  which  makes  a  person  immune  to  disease.  This  is  done 
with  a  microscope. 

Blood  is  taken  from  a  person  and  washed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  acetic  acid  to  remove  the  red  corpuscles.  The  white  corpuscles 
are  then  observed.  If  one  white  corpuscle  devours  about  one  bac- 
terium, the  opsonic  index  is  considered  about  tV  of  1  per  cent.  If  it 
destroys  ten  bacteria  the  index  would  be  1  per  cent.  The  normal 
opsonic  index  of  the  human  blood  is  1|  per  cent.  Opsonin  is  often 
added  to  the  blood  of  patients  when  the  opsonic  index  is  below 
normal. 

Pus-forming  Bacteria. — Certain  bacteria,  when  grown  in  the 
tissues,  cause  inflammation  and  form  pus.  These  pus-forming  bac« 
teria  cause  boils,  carbuncles,  abscesses,  erysipelas  and  blood  poison- 
ing.    Tonsilitis  and  appendicitis  are  usually  caused  by  these  germs. 

Anthrax. — Anthrax  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  of  domestic 
animals,  particularly  ruminants  and  horses. 

History. — The  disease  was  known  by  its  present  name  in  the 
oldest  times  (from  the  Greek  word  meaning  coal)  on  account  of  the 
black  color  of  the  blood. 

Anthrax  has  made  its  appearance  the  world  over,  outbreaks 
occurring  alike  on  the  Siberian  steppes  and  the  moisture-saturated 
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Xxiuimaiut  lowlands.  Anthrax  has  been  epizodtic  in  Missouri  at 
intervals  since  1836. 

It  is  more  common  in  the  early  spring  and  summer,  although 
eases  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  winter. 

The  cause  of  anthrax  is  the  anthrax  bacillus  (Bacterium  anthracia), 
a  spore-forming,  somewhat  large,  rod-shaped  organism  with  square 
ends.  The  germ  is  not  easily  destroyed  outside  of  the  animal 
body,  and  pastures,  stables,  or  material  such  as  hides,  etc.,  in- 
fected with  the  bacillus,  may  harbor  it  for  long  periods.     Infection 


Anthrax  bacilli  in  chains  with  spores. 


may  follow,  when  taken  into  the  body  in  the  food,  through  in* 
haling  air  laden  with  infected  dry  dust,  or  through  the  broken  or 
even  healthy  skin. 

Onoe  gaining  access  to  the  body,  it  meets  conditions  favoring 
its  development  and  multiplication.  It  also  grows  outside  of  the 
animal  body,  and  pastures  once  infected  may  carry  the  genu  for 
many  years.  If  it  is  placed  under  unfavorable  conditions  it  forms 
spores,  and  these  are  so  resistant  to  destructive  agents  that  they 
may  lie  quiescent  for  long  periods  of  time,  only  ^ain  to  form 
virulent  germs  if  they  gain  access  to  the  body.  Thus  a  grave  where 
an  animal  killed  by  anthrax  has  been  buried  may  keep  a  pasture 
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infected  for  nine  or  ten  yeiirs,  and  a  running  stream  contiguous 
to  the  grave  may  carry  infection  along  its  course.  Fodder  or 
hay  cut  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  grave  may  also  carry  the 
infection.  Cattle  driven  through  aa  anthrax-infected  district  may 
contract  the  disease,  and  one  ^ck  or  dead  animal  may  infect  a 
wide  area. 

Aninials  killed  by  anthrax,  or  suspected  anthrax,  should  not 
be  opened  or  skinned,  as  these  operations  are  often  followed  by 
infection  of  the  operator,  and  may  result  in  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease  among  other  animals.  Infection  may  easily  be  carried 
also  by  flies,  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals.  Even  wool-waste  or  leather- 
scrap  may  transport  the  disease  if  these  materials  are  used  as  fer- 
tilizers. 

Whenever  possible  the  carcasses  of  animals  killed  by  anthrax 
should  be  cremated;  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  hides 
be  sold,  as,  whether  wet  or  dry,  they  are  a  source  of  great  danger. 
As  anthrax  is  most  common  in  hot  weather,  persons  handling  the 
sick  or  dead  animals  should  be  careful  to  guard  thoroughly  against 
the  danger  of  being  bitten  by  flies  or  other  insects  that  may  carry 
the  infection.  A  thorough  disinfection  of  person  and  clothing  must 
follow  every  exposure. 

Men  who  handle  bides  from  infected  animals  often  have  car- 
buncles on  their  hands  and  shoulders.  Wool-sorter's  disease  is 
due  to  handling  the  wool  of  infected  sheep.  Carbuncles  develop 
on  animals  which  offer  great  resistance  to  anthrax. 

The  incubation  period  of  anthrax,  or  charbon,  is  from  two  to 
twelve  days;  consequently  vaccinated  animals  which  develop  the 
disease  within  a  period  of  twelve  days  after  vaccination,  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  before  they  were  vaccinated. 

The  most  common  source  of  infection  is  probably  through  the 
animal  taking  in  the  bacilli  when  grazing  on  infected  pasture  or 
drinking  infected  water,  or  through  the  bites  of  insects,  flies,  mosqui- 
toes, etc. 

Because  of  this  disease,  the  greatest  precautions  must  always  be 
taken.  Pastures  or  stables  once  infected  are  a  grave  menace  for 
yean.  Streams  running  through  polluted  pastures  may  carry  the 
disease  and  distribute  it  for  miles. 
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Other  forms  of  bacteria. 
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Syn^toma. — The  ssrmptoms  of  anthrax  vary  with  the  species 
of  animal  and  with  the  virulence  of  the  attack.  In  what  is  com- 
monly termed  "  fulminating  anthrax  "  it  may  well  be  said  that  there 
are  no  Bymptoma.  The  horse  drops  dead  in  the  hamesa  or  the  cow 
in  pasture  without  the  exhibition  of  any  symptoms  whatever. 
It  is  a  common  experience  for  the  veterinarian  in  an  anthrax- 
infected  district  to  find  that  cases  of  supposed  death  by  lightning 
are  really  deaths  from  acute  lutthrax. 

Disposal  of  Animals. — Cremation  is  the  best  method  for  the  dispoeal 
of  animals  which  have  died  of  anthrax.  Dig  a  bole  of  sufficient  sise 
and  place  iron  rails  across  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the 
animal  clear  of  the  bottom.  Make  a  good  fire  under  it,  and  when 
the  draft  has  gained  enough  headway,  cover  the  animal  with  wood 
saturated  with  coal  oU.  Keep  up  the  fire  until  nothing  remains  ex- 
cept the  incinerated  bones.  A  bad  cremation  is  a  serious  menace  to 
the  community. 

DidnfectioiL — The  bam  should  be  scrubbed  with  strong  soda^ 
solution  containing  Krelos  or  other  disinfectant,  especial  care  being 
given  to  the  mangers,  racks  and  floor;  and  then,  if  possible,  close 
the  bam  tight  and  disinfect  with  formaldehyde.  Lastly,  whitewash, 
adding  one  pound  of  Krelos  or  some  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each 
barrel  of  the  wash.  Lime  should  be  used  freely  on  floor,  barn-yard  or 
area  where  the  infected  animal  has  been.  The  manure  from  the  barn- 
yard should  be  hauled  out  and  burned.  It  is  well  to  remove  a  few 
inches  of  the  soU  beneath  the  manure,  replacing  it  with  fresh  gravel. 

When  an  animal  develops  anthrax  the  stable  or  pasture  must 
be  regarded  ae  an  "  anthrax-infected  premise  "  and  considered  unsafe 
for  unvaccinated  animals.  Animals  properly  vaccinated  do  well 
on  infected  premises,  thouf^  susceptible  animals  may  die  of  anthrax 
within  a  short  time. 

Prevention. — Louis  Pasteur  discovered  the  method  of  preventing 
anthrax.  Anthrax  bacilli,  which  are  grown  at  a  temperature 
between  108°  F.  and  109°  F.,  lose  the  power  to  produce  disease 
when  injected  into  an  animal,  but  do  not  lose  the  power  of  stim- 
ulating the  animal  to  build  up  germicidal  substances  to  combat 
the  disease.  Doses  of  anti-anthrax  serum  are  injected  into  animals. 
Usually  a  small  dose  is  given,  followed  in  two  weeks  by  another 
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doee.  Doses  of  from  80  to  100  cu.cm.  have  been  used  on  large 
animals  and  also  on  man  at  intervals.  As  a  rule  much  smaller 
doses  are  used. 

Three  strains  or  ''seed"  cultures  are  used — Anthrax  Vaccine 
Culture,  No.  1,  will  kill  white  mice,  but  not  guinea-pigs;  Anthrax 
Vaccine  Cultiure  No.  2  will  kill  guinea-pigs,  but  not  rabbits,  and 
Anthrax  Vaccine  Culture  Single  will  kill  white  mice  and  young 
guinea-pigs,  but  not  full-grown  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits.  Anthrax 
Vaccine  Culture  No.  3  will  kill  guinea-pigs  and  some  rabbits. 

Cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  should  be  vac- 
cinated annually,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  usual  appearance  of  the  disease  or  to  the  time  when 
the  animals  are  turned  out  on  infected  premises. 

Hookworm  Disease. — Although  this  disease  is  not  due  to  bacteria, 
it  should  be  mentioned  because  it  is  caused  by  a  parasite,  and 
because  of  its  evil  effect  upon  human  beings. 

The  worm  enters  the  system  from  the  ground  through  the  skin 
of  a  bare  foot,  or  by  the  eating  of  fruit  which  has  been  on  ground 
infected  by  hookworms. 

The  worm  attaches  itself  to  the  inside  of  the  intestines  and  sucks 
the  blood  from  its  victim,  sapping  a  human  being's  strength,  lowering 
his  vitality,  and  stunting  the  physical  and  intellectual  growth.  The 
hookworm  disease  is  common  in  the  southern  states  of  our  country, 
causing  much  misery  and  poverty,  and  making  school  children 
stupid  and  indifferent  to  progress. 

As  the  worm  does  not  multiply  in  the  stomach,  it  cannot  reach 
a  person's  system  unless  by  the  methods  already  mentioned. 
Thorough  disinfection  and  wearing  shoes  prevent  the  worm  from 
multiplying.  A  treatment  of  Epsom  salts  and  thymol  under  the 
direction  of  a  physician  removes  the  worm  from  the  body. 

Fire  Blight  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  Tree. — Fire  blight  is  caused 
by  a  bacterium  which  grows  in  the  juicy  part  of  the  stem  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark.  This  tender  fresh  layer  is  called  cambium. 
This  is  the  part  which  breaks  and  allows  a  boy  to  slip  the  bark  off  when 
he  is  making  a  whistle. 

The  growth  of  new  wood  takes  place  in  the  cambium,  which  is 
full  of   nourishment.    The   bacteria  live  on  this  nourishment,  de- 
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priving  the  limb  of  the  food  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  causing 
the  twig  to  have  a  blackened,  withered  appearance.  Leaves  often 
remain  on  such  twigs  during  the  winter  time.  The  limb  should  be 
cut  off  with  a  knife  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  places  sealed  with  wax  to  prevent  insects 
'  and  birds  from  carrying  the  disease  from  one  tree  to  another. 

*Black  Knot. — Black  knot  is  one  of  the  most  serious  known  diseases 
of  trees.  It  is  contagious.  Large  black  knotty  excrescences  grow 
on  the  limbs  of  trees.  These  should  be  cut  off  and  burned  as  soon 
as  observed.    The  disease  attacks  plum  and  cherry  trees  especially. 

♦Fruit  Mold. — Cherry  and  peach  trees  are  often  seriously  affected 
by  a  brown  rot  which  attacks  the  unripe  fruit  on  the  tree  and  tiirns  it 
soft  and  brown  with  a  fuzzy  coat  of  mildew.  It  is  usually  prevented 
by  spraying  the  tree  several  times  with  a  self-boiling  lime  sulphur  wash. 

♦Oat  and  Wheat  Smut. — On  very  young  oat  and  wheat  plants  a 
disease  develops  which  causes  the  blackening  of  the  heads  of  grain. 
If  such  grain  is  threshed,  this  black  part,  consisting  of  the  spores  of 
tiny  fungus  plants,  is  driven  into  the  air.  These  spores  will  settle 
on  the  seeds  and,  if  planted,  will  cause  the  disease  to  thrive  in  the 
next  crop.  If  the  seeds  are  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
formaline,  the  bacteria  will  be  killed. 

♦Potato  Scab. — Scabby  potatoes  are  caused  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  Seed  potatoes  should  be  soaked  in  a  ^  per  cent  solution 
of  formaline  for  two  hours. 

♦Potato  Blight. — Another  destructive  disease  of  potatoes  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  foliage  of  potato  plants.  Potato 
fields  must  be  sprayed  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  blight. 

♦Club  Root.— Club  root  is  a  disease  of  cauliflowers,  turnips,  cab- 
bage, etc.,  which  causes  the  appearance  of  large  knotty  bimches  on 
the  roots.  Eighty  or  ninety  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  prevent  the 
development  of  this  disease. 

Questions 

1.  Why  must  an  attack  of  measles  be  considered  serious? 

2.  How  may  the  germ  be  prevented  from  spreading? 

3.  Why    is    it    possible    for   people    to   get    scarlet    fever   from 
handling  material  in  an  attic? 

*TluB  disease  is  not  caused  by  bacteria  but  by  yarious  kinds  of  fungi. 
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4.  Why  may  scarlet  fever  always  be  considered  a  serious  disease? 

5.  Why  will  tetanus  (lock  jaw)  germs  die  if  exposed  to  sunlight 
and  air? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  sources  of  tetanus  germs? 

7.  Why  are  people  sometimes  seriously  ill  from  ptomaine  poison- 
ing after  eating  canned  food? 

8.  Why  should  a  wound  under  a  finger  nail  be  carefully  attended  to? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  blood  poisoning? 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  determining  the  opsonic  index  of  a 
person? 

11.  Why  does  pus  form  in  some  cases  of  inflammation? 

12.  Why  is  the  hookworm  a  detriment  to  civilization? 

13.  What  diseases  of  trees  caused  by  bacteria  should  one  be 
careful  to  look  for? 

14.  How  can  you  tell  by  the  appearance  of  a  potato  whether  it  is 
diseased  or  not? 

15.  Find  a  potato  infected  with  potato  scab. 

16.  Why  should  children  be  kept  home  from  school  if  a  child  in 
the  family  has  measles? 

BACTERIA  USEFUL  TO  MAN 

Useful  Bacteria. — We  have  studied  a  great  deal  about  harmful 
bacteria.  There  are  many  more  bacteria  which  are  useful  to  man 
and  animals. 

Bacteria  in  the  Soil. — Plants  require  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  simple  compounds  of  nitrates  and  nitrites.  Much  of  the  fertilizer 
which  is  put  into  soil  contains  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  com- 
pounds which  are  not  available  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Large 
numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  attack  this  material,  and  change  it 
into  compounds  which  are  useful  food  for  the  plants.  Sometimes 
the  soil  has  so  few  bacteria  in  it  that  farmers  plant  certain  types 
of  vegetables  on  which  other  bacteria  Uve.  On  such  plants  as  clover, 
cowpeas,  vetches,  alfalfa,  the  bacteria  form  knotty  growths  called 
tubercles.  Through  the  activity  of  such  bacteria,  large  quantities 
of  nitrogen  are  taken  from  the  air  to  enrich  the  soil.  Encouraging 
the  growth  of  such  bacteria  obviates  the  necessity  of  buying  large 
quantities  of  expensive  fertilizers. 
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Bacteria  in  Milk. — Among  the  most  common  bacteria  in  milk  are 
those  which  produce  lactic  aad  and  cause  the  milk  to  som-.  Lactic 
acid  bacteria  are  useful  in  the  stomach,  as  they  oppose  other  bac- 
teria which  may  be  harmful  or  produce  putrefaction. 

To-day  there  are  certain  types  of  tablets  sold  on  the  market  which 
are  supposed  to  contain  bacteria  to  be  taken  either  in  the  form  of 


Pio.  193. — On  the  left,  clover  growing  in  Boil  utiinoculated.     On  the  right,  clover 
growing  in  soil  which  has  been  inoculated. 


a  pill  or  dissolved  in  milk.     The  bacteria  oppose  harmful   bacteria 
found  in  the  body. 

Bacteria  in  Butter  and  Cheese. — Cheese  is  usually  ripened  with 
the  use  of  molds  and  bacteria.  Some  types  of  cheese,  such  as  hm- 
burger,  are  placed  in  moist  cellars  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  allow  the 
bacteria  to  grow.  This  process  is  closely  related  to  putrefaction, 
causing  the  cheese  to  have  a  disagreeable  odor. 
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Cream  is  ripened  through  the  aid  of  bacteria.  Sometimes  germs 
or  ferments  are  added  to  cause  the  cream  to  npen  quickly. 

Fresh  butter  contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria.  When  butter 
is  a  day  old  it  contains  about  one-half  as  many  bacteria  as  when 
first  produced,  and  by  the  second  day  the  number  of  bacteria  has 
been  reduced  to  ^  of  the  original  number.  In  butter  a  month  old 
the  number  of  bacteria  present  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

Project. — Send  for  pamphlet  on  "  Butter  and  Cheese  Making,"  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Bacteria  in  Vinegar. — We  have  learned  that  the  bacteria  in  bread 
change  the  sugar  to  alcohol,  and  if  bread  is  not  well-baked  they 
will  change  the  alcohol  into  an  acid.  Bacteria  which  change  alcohol 
into  acids  are  used  to  produce  the  acid  in  vinegar.  "  Mother  of 
vinegar  "  is  a  mass  of  bacteria. 

Bacteria  in  Textiles  and  Fibers. — Bacteria  are  often  used  for 
rotting  the  stems  of  flax,  hemp,  and  many  other  fibers,  until  the 
surrounding  tissues  are  soft. 

Bacteria}  Useful  for  Decomposition. — Certain  types  of  bacteria 
are  used  to-day  to  change  dangerous  sewage  into  harmless  material. 
Even  disease-producing  bacteria  are  killed  by  such  methods.  Small 
private  sewage  systems  allow  the  sewer  to  run  through  porous  tile 
drains  around  which  decomposing  bacteria  are  working,  converting 
the  sewage  into  harmless  substances  which  may  be  used  by  the  roots 
of  trees  and  other  plants. 

Life  which  exists  upon  the  earth  to-day  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  decomposing  action  of  bacteria. 

Project  z. — Make  a  report  on  Conn's  "  Bacteria,  Yeast  and  Mold  in  tiie 
Home." 

Project  a.  Lippman's  '^  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life." 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  we  have  an  impression  that  most  bacteria  are  harmful? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  bacteria  useful? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  bacteria  in  vinegar? 

4.  How  do  bacteria  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  linen? 

5.  Why  would  it  be  almost  impossible  for  man  to  live  without 
the  aid  of  bacteria? 
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BIETHODS  OF  PREVENTING  AND  SPREADING  DISEASE 

Quarantine. — The  only  way  to  safeguard  the  public  from  con- 
tagious diseases  is  by  quarantine.  People  who  do  not  conscientiously 
keep  all  quarantine  regulations  and  restrictions  are  poor  citizens. 

Quarantine  is  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  diseases  from  one  locaUty  to  another. 

Patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are  often  sent'  to 
''  Isolation  Hospitals."  If  the  patient  must  be  kept  at  home,  or  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  home,  the  house  is  quarantined  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  depending  upon  the  disease.  A  placard  is  placed 
on  the  house,  and  the  occupants  of  the  house  are  restricted  in  their 
movements.     Regulations  are  different  for  different  diseases. 

Fumigation. — After  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  the  room  or 
house  must  be  disinfected  to  kill  all  germs.  This  is  usually  done  by 
fumigating  through  the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  or  formaldehyde. 
Fumigation,  to  be  effective,  must  be  done  by  an  experienced  person. 
The  Board  of  Health  frequently  attends  to  it. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Transmission  of  Disease  Germs. — ^The 
hands  are  great  germ  carriers  because  they  come  in  contact  with 
all  kinds  of  germ-laden  articles,  as  books,  pencils,  door  knobs,  street 
car  straps,  and  other  hands.  Millions  of  germs  can  collect  under  the 
finger  nails.  Keep  the  hands  clean,  using  plenty  of  good  soap. 
Form  the  habit  of  keeping  the  hands  away  from  the  mouth,  nose  and 
eyes.     Never  eat  food  with  soiled  hands. 

The  banishment  of  the  common  towel  and  drinking  cup  has 
helped  to  stop  the  transmission  of  disease  germs. 

Dust  is  a  great  carrier  of  germs.  Streets  should  be  sprinkled 
and  cleaned.  Some  damp  material  should  be  used  in  sweeping  the 
floors  of  public  buildings.  Houses  should  be  swept  with  damp 
brooms,  carpet  sweepers,  or  vacuum  deaners  to  keep  down  dust. 
Dusting  should  be  done  with  a  damp  or  oiled  cloth  that  will  remove 
the  dust  and  not  scatter  it. 

Never  buy  candy  or  fruit  left  imcovered  to  collect  dust  and 
germs.  All  food  left  exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  air  should  be  prop- 
erly cleaned  before  eating.  Roadside  berries  or  fruits  may  have 
harmful  germs  in  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on  them. 
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Care  of  Wounds. — All  wounds  should  be  washed  with  a  disin- 
fectant before  being  "  tied  up.''  After  bandaging  a  wound,  watch 
it  carefully,  for  at  the  first  sign  of  inflammation  it  must  be  opened 
and  disinfected.  The  slightest  pricks,  scratches,,  cuts  and  bums, 
if  not  properly  attended  to,  may  develop  cases  of  blood  poisoning. 
The  following  disinfectants  may  be  used  for  treating  infected  wounds 
and  sores: 

Hydrogen  Peroxide,*  Boric  acid.  Iodine,  a  weak  solution  of  Car- 
,bolic  acid,  CarboUc  salve,  Lysol,  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  Turpen- 
tine, and  warm  salt  solution. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  hydrogen  peroxide  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant.  The  oxygen  set  free  from  the  solution  destroys  not  only 
the  bacteria  but  the  cells  in  the  wounded  flesh.  The  wound  should 
not  be  closed  up  with  hydrogen  peroxide  or  dioxide  in  it  because  de- 
cay of  the  flesh  may  take  place,  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Disinfectants. — A  disinfectant  is  an  agent  which  destroys  disease 
germs. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  disinfectants  around  water-closets  and  sinks. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  a  cheap  and  powerful  disinfectant  for  this  purpose. 

Infected  articles  of  little  value,  and  cloths  and  papers  containing 
sputum,  may  be  disposed  of  by  burning.  Boiling  or  sterilizing  is  an 
effective  way  to  kill  germs. 

Most  of  our  chemical  disinfectants  are  so  poisonous  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  them  internally  by  mistake. 

Disinfectants  must  be  used  in  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 
Discharges  from  the  patient  must  be  received  in  a  strong  disinfectant, 
and  everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient  must  be  dis- 
infected or  sterilized. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for  the  hands, 
and  for  washing  woodwork  and  furniture.  It  must  not  be  used 
on  metal.    It  is  not  used  in  cases  of  intestinal  disease. 

Carbolic  acid  in  five  per  cent  solution  is  good  for  almost  any 
purpose. 

*  Hydrogen  peroxide,  as  manufactured  to-day,  is  not  a  germicide.  Acetanilid  is 
added  to  keep  the  solution  and  because  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  free  oxygen  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  wound. 
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There  are  many  commercial  disinfectants,  as  Lysol,  Creoline,  etc., 
which  may  be  used  under  direction  of  the  doctor. 

Burning  of  substances  in  a  sick  room  to  kill  unpleasant  odors  does 
not  necessarily  kill  germs. 

Direct  Sunlight  as  a  Germicide.  Direct  sunlight  kills  the  bac- 
teria that  are  the  cause  of  most  human  diseases.  Such  bacteria 
do  not  require  air  to  Uve,  and  are  known  as  anaerobic.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  ability  of  sunUght  to  kill  dangerous  bacteria  which  are 
about  us  everywhere  in  the  open  air,  the  human  race  might  soon 
become  extinct.  The  winds  would  carry  the  diseases  from  place  to 
place,  and  no  home  would  be  safe  from  sickness.  In  the  sunlight 
there  are  ultra-violet  rays,  rays  of  light  which  do  not  affect  the 
human  eye.  Whenever  bacteria  fall  under  the  influence  of  these 
rays  in  strong  sunlight  they  are  killed.  Ozone  formed  by  the  ultra- 
violet rays  probably  also  assists  in  killing  bacteria.  We  know  how 
strong  this  substance  is  as  it  often  causes  colors  to  fade  in  rugs  or 
draperies  left  in  direct  sunlight.  Physicians  are  using  ultra-violet 
rays  for  special  treatment  in  cases  of  certain  diseases.  In  fact, 
direct  sunlight  is  the  most  powerful  germicide  known. 

Questions 

1.  Why  should  people  not  object  to  quarantine? 

2.  Why  should  all  people  who  are  quarantined  be  glad  to  obey 
the  rules  of  the  Board  i>{  Health? 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease? 

4.  How  do  you  care  for  wounds  at  home? 

5.  When  should  disinfectants  be  used? 

6.  What  is  the  best  disinfectant? 

7.  Why  should  all  rooms  be  well  lighted? 

8.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  badly  soiled  handkerchiefs? 

9.  Why  should  one  wear  gloves  when  traveling? 

10.  Why  should  reservoirs  be  open  at  the  top? 

11.  Why  is  it  well  to  have  a  school  room  so  situated  that  the 
sun  shines  directly  into  the  room  during  a  part  of  the  day? 


CHAPTER     X 
LIGHT  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  WORLD 

LIGHT  WAVES 

Sources  of  Light. — The  great  source  of  light  is  the  sun.  Fig.  105, 
page  138.  However,  we  have  many  minor  sources,  such  as  gas,  oils, 
and  electricity.  Bodies  which  give  off  light  of  their  own  accord  are 
said  to  be  luminous,  and  bodies  which  give  o£f  reflected  light  are 
said  to  be  illuminated.  The  light  which  comes  to  us  from  the  moon 
and  that  from  the  paper  on  the  wall  are  examples  of  reflected  light. 
Bodies  which  do  not  give  off  any  light  are  said  to  be  non-luminous. 

How  Light  Travels. — Scientists  believe  that  light  travels  in  the 
form  of  waves,  not  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  but  waves  which 
travel  in  direct  lines  in  all  directions  from  the  source  of  light.  It 
also  takes  time  for  this  light  to  travel.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
light  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,337  miles  per  second;  in  other 
words,  it  takes  about  eight  minutes  for  the  light  to  come  to  us  from 
the  sun.  The  length  of  time  required  for  light  to  travel  to  us 
from  the  North  Star  is  about  forty-six  years.  (How  far  away  is  the 
'North  Star?)  This  means  that  if  the  North  Star  should  be  destroyed 
to-night  we  would  continue  to  receive  light  from  it  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come.  There  are  some  stars  so  far  away  from  us  that  it 
requires  two  hundred  years  for  their  light  to  reach  us. 

The  vibrations  which  cause  Ught  are  called  ether  vibrations. 
Ether  is  the  invisible  substance  which  fills  all  space.  When  the 
vibrations  are 

Trillions  per  second  it  produces  the  X-ray. 

2000  billions  per  second  it  produces  the  photographic  ray. 

750  to  400  billions  per  second  it  produces  light. 

230  billions  per  second  it  produces  Hertzian  waves  for  wireleas. 
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The  waves  in  wireless  vary  from  a  few  feet  in  length  to  over 
a  mile. 

The  diagram  shows  the  ether  waves  used  for  wireless,  then  a 
space  of  vibration  about  which  we  know  nothing,  as  we  have  no 
instrument  delicate  enough  to  measure  them.  In  the  next  space  are 
waves  of  heat  which  we  feel  but  do  not  see.  Next  is  a  space  where 
the  waves  a£fect  the  optic  nerve,  and  we  see.  These  are  called  light 
waves.  As  the  number  of  vibrations  increases,  there  are  created 
ether  waves  which  in  photography  produce  chemical  changes  and  also 
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FlO.  194. 


kill  bacteria.  These  vibrations  cause  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Beyond 
this  space  the  vibrations  of  ether  are  entirely  unknown. 

Transparent,  Translucent  and  Opaque  Objects. — When  light 
passes  through  a  substance  without  being  diffused  we  are  able  to 
see  objects  through  the  substance,  which  is  said  to  be  transparent. 

When  light  passes  through  a  substance,  like  paper  or  ground 
glass,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  objects  through  it,  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  translucent. 

A  substance  which  will  not  permit  transmission  of  light  through 
it  18  said  to  be  opaque. 

Shadows. — When  rays  of  light  are  cut  off  by  an  interposed  body, 
a  shadow  is  formed  usually  representing  in  silhouette  the  form  of 
the  interposed  body. 

Our  night  is  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  The  sun  is 
shining  on  one  side  and  the  rays  of  light  are  unable  to  iUuminate 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  touching  the  moon's  surface.  Sometimes 
the  moon  comes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.     The  moon's  shadow 
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then  touches  the  earth  and  causes  a  dark  area  which  we  call  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Shadows  are  divided  into  two  parts;    a  dark  center  called  the 


Fig.  195. — Eclipse  of  the  sun. 

umbra,  and  a  border  on  all  sides  of  the  umbra  of  a  much  lighter 
fringe  called  the  penumbra. 


Questions 

1.  Why  do  you  cast  a  shadow? 

2.  Why  are  shadows  longer  in  the  afternoon  than  at  noon? 

3.  Why  are  shadows  so  short  at  noon? 

4.  Where  on  the  earth  would  a  shadow  always  be  of  the  same 
length? 

5.  What  causes  an  eclipse?     What  is  a  partial  eclipse? 
6.*  Why  are  clouds  sometimes  black? 

7.  Why  do  stars  twinkle?  Why  do  planets  glow  with  a  steady  light? 

8.  How  do  scientists  know  that  there  are  vibrations  which  do 
not  cause  any  sensation  upon  the  nerve  centers  of  human  beings? 

9.  How  are  silhouettes  made? 

10.  Why  is  a  shadow  behind  us  when  we  ar^  facing  the  light 
and  in  front  of  us  when  the  Ught  is  at  our  backs? 

11.  Can  a  piece  of  glass  be  made  to  cast  a  shadow?    Explain. 

12.  Will  a  shadow  increase  or  decrease  in  size  when  one  holds 
ftn  object  nearer  to  the  light? 
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Kind  of  Images. — There  are  two  kinds  of  images,  real  and 
virtual  images.  The  real  image  is  the  image  which  is  actually  pro- 
duced by  s  lens  or  mirror,  and  can  be  found  on  a  screen.  The  images 
caused  by  cameras,  lenses,  by  the  eye,  by  moving  picture  apparatus 


Fio.  196, — How  Pepper's  Ghost  ie 


and  projection  lanterns  are  real  images.  A  virtual  image  is  an 
imftgft  wiiich  cannot  be  found  on  a  screen.  Such  images  are  pro- 
duced by  plain  mirrors.     When  a  person  looks  into  a  mirror   an 


sends  us  its  light. 


image  is  seen,  apparently  behind  the  mirror.     There  really  is  no 
image  behind  the  mirror- 

The  optical  illusion  called  Pepper's  Ghost  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  a  virtual  image.     The  room  is  darkened. 
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Fig.  198. — A  submarine  running  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 


Fig.  199. — A  submarine  submerged,  showing  the  periscope  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Formerly,  white  mice  were  kept  on  board  to  indicate,  when  they 
fainted,  that  the  air  was  getting  bad.  To-day,  air  compressors  maintAin  the 
supply  of  air  in  a  submarine.  How  do  you  think  the  submarine  could  be  made 
to  rise  and  sink  at  the  will  of  the  captain?  Why  cannot  the  submarine  go  down 
to  great  depths?    Why  do  deep  sea-bombs  destroy  the  submarine? 


^G.  199a. — 'Mb  Mustration  shows  how  the  mirrors,  prisma  and  lenses  produce  an 
image  in  a  submarine.  The  upper  arrow  r^resents  the  object,  the  lover  arrow 
the  image  as  seen  by  the  observer. 
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A  glass  of  water  W  is  [daced  behind  a  piece  of  plate  glass  MN  and 
a  lighted  candle  in  front  of  the  glass,  behind  a  etiield  B,  the  open 
side  of  the  ^lield  facing 
the  glass.  The  observer 
staads  behind  theshield 
fi.  The  image  of  the 
candle  appears  in  the 
glass  <^  water.  Virtual 
images  of  this  type  arc 
used  to  produce  stage 
^osts,  eto. 

Why  images  are 
seen  in  plain  mirrors.— 
Any  smooth  surface, 
such  as  glass,  water,  pol- 
ished wood  or  polished 
materials,  produces  im- 
ages because  the  rays  of 
li^tatriking  the  smoot  h 
surface  are  reflected 
hack.  If  the  surface  is 
irregular  the  rays  of 
light  are  reflected  at  all 
an^es  and  diffused. 

Light  shining  on  the 
objects  about  us,  such 
as  plants,  houses  and 
animals,  is  reflected  into 
the  eyes  and  enables  us 
to  see  the  various  olj- 
jects  about  us.  The 
moon  is  seen  because 
sunlightis  reflected  from 
its  surface  to  the  earth. 

Different  phases  of  the  moon  depend  upon  the  amount  of  surface 
toward  us  which  is  reflecting  light.  The  new  moon  is  reflecting  light 
with  one^ialf  of  its  surface  toward  us. 


Fio.  200. — Submarine  captsln  iooking  through  the  peri- 
scope of  a  submarine. 
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The  ufae  of  a  mirror  to  reflect  light  so  as  to  produce  images  is 
very  important  in   the  submarine.     1  he  periscope  is  made  up  of  a 
round  harrel  containing  mirrors  which 
reflect  the  liglit  down  into  the  interior 
of  the  f-ubitiiirinc,  thiis  giving  a  picture 
of  the  sun  oiindings  when  the   top  of 
the     periscope     is    above     the 
water. 

Mirrors  are  also  used  for 
signal  woik  in  an  instrument 
called  tliL'  heliograph, 

Witii  11  Kiirror  try  to  reflect 
rays  of  sunhght  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room. 
Law  of  Reflection. — 
A  person  standing  di- 
rectly in  front  of  a  mir- 
roi'  stes  his  own  image, 
but  if  he  stands  at  the 
side  of  the  mirror  he  is 
uiiuble  to  see  bis  own 
iniuge,  although  it  (an 
be  seen  plainly  by  a 
second  person  standing 
on  the  opposite  fide  of 
the  mirror.  The  reason 
for  this  is  easily 
«fi  seen  when  we 
-JrtiiT  TT.A<i ,  know  that  light  is 
— '  reflected  at  the 
Fw.  201.— Notice  a  aide-view  of  a  pbotOFaph  from  BevemI  ^^®  angle  at 
an^es.  What  view  do  you  always  see  regardless  of  the  which  it  hits  the 
position  from  which  you  are  observing  the  picture?  mirror.  This  is 
\Miy  does  Uncle  Sam's  finger  eeem  to  follow  you  about  called  the  law  of 
the  r«,o?  Why  do«  h.  «.»  lo  b.  looking  .t  you  i,  ^jjetioD,  and  the 
any  position  from  which  you  may  be  looking  at  bim?  ,      ,  ,    , 

angle  formed  by 
the  ray  coming  to  the  mirror  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence.  The 
aifg/e  fonned  by  the  ray  which  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  is  called 
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the  angle  of  reflection.    The  an^e  of  reflection  alwaya  equak  the 
ang^  of  incidence. 

KlndB  of  Mirrors. — Mirrors  are  divided  into  two  clawes,  plain  and 
curved.  The  curved  mirrors  are  redivided  into  two  types,  the 
concave  and  the  convex.  The  mirrors  may  be  spherical  concave 
or  cylindrical  concave  or  convex.  The  concave  spherical  mirror  is 
used  for  reflecting  light  upon  the  teeth,  into  the  throat,  and  into  ^e 
ear.  It  is  also  used  in  headlights  and  for  reflectors  of  hghts.  The 
inside  and  outside  of  a  silver  spoon  furnish  good  examples  of  mirrors 
of  this  type.    Find  other  examples  about  your  home. 


FiQ.  202. 


The  convex  spherical  mirror  is  used  on  automobiles  so  that  the 
driver  may  see  the  road  behind  without  turning  his  head. 

Parabolic  Mirrors. — Mirrors  are  sometimes  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  a  parabolic  surface.  This  causes  the  rays  of  light  which 
are  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  travel  in  parallel  rays.  This  reflector 
is  used  in  automobile  lamps,  searchlights,  headlights  of  locomotives, 
bicycle  lanterns  and  carriage  lamps.  The  light  is  placed  at  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  mirror. 

Questions 

1.  What  kind  of  an  image  do  you  see  in  polished  sheet  iron? 

2.  Why  do  you  see  an  image  when  you  look  at  the  metal? 
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3.  Why  do  you  not  see  an  image  when  you  look  at  paper? 

4.  Why  is  well-glazed  paper  bad  for  the  eyes? 

5.  Why  is  it  possible  to  see  an  image  in  a  window? 

.6.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  look  into  a  room  from  the  outside  through 
a  window  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly? 

7.  Why  do  you  shield  the  face  with  the  hand  when  you  wish 
to  look  into  a  room  from  the  outside  through  a  window  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly? 

8.  How  does  the  submarine  captain  see  objects  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  the  aid  of  the  periscope? 

9.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  parabolic  mirrors  in  search 
lights? 

10.  What  have  you  about  your  home  in  which  curved  mirrors 
are  used?     Explain  why. 


REFRACTION 

Refraction  of  Light. — If  a  pencil  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  and 
looked  at  from  one  side  it  will  appear  to  be  broken  or  bent.     This 


Fig.  203. 


Fig.  204. — How  the  light  rays  are  bent 
in  passing  through  a  prism. 


is  due  to  the  light  rays  entering  the  water,  which  is  a  denser  medium 
than  the  air.  When  light  rays  enter  a  denser  medium  they  are 
bent  downward,  causing  objects  to  appear  larger,  or  bent,  or  broken. 
A  coin  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  full  of  water  seems  to  be 
higher  up,  and  if  a  person  looks  directly  over  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
it  is  possible  to  see  two  images  of  the  coin  at  the  same  time.  The 
image  of  the  sun  is  seen  before  the  sun  rises,  because  of  the  rays 
of  light  which  are  refracted  by  the  light  entering  the  air,  a  denser 
medium  than  that  in  which  it  was  traveling  before  it  came  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.     This  image  is  usually  large 
and  red.     The  same  thing  happens  at  sunset. 

Refraction  in  a  Prism.— Liprht  rays  entering  glass  are  bent,  since 
the  glass  is  a  medium  denser  than  air.  Light  rays  entering  glass 
made  in  the  form  of  a  prism  are  bent  according  to  the  position  the 
prism  is  in  when  the  light  rays  pass  through. 

In  Fig.  205  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ught  rays  entering  tlie 
prism  are  bent  so  as  to  be  reflected  back  on  the  other  side  of  the 
prism.  Use  of  this  is  made  in  in- 
struments called  binoculars. 

The  rays  of  light  are  made  to 
pass  three  times  the  length  of  a 
barrel  in  going  from  the  objective 
glass  to  the  eyepiece  of  each  bar- 
rel. Thus,  by  means  of  a  short 
tube,  the  equivalent  of  a  telescope 
is  obtained. 

The  prism  is  used  in  some  head- 
hghts  of  automobiles  for  bending 
the  rays  of  light  so  that  they  will 
fall  on  the  road  below  the  vision 
of  the  driver  of  an  approaching 
automobile. 

Why  a  Prism  Breaks  up  Sunlight 
into  Colors. — Light  travels  at  the 
rate  of  186,337  miles  per  second.  This  light  is  composed  of  many 
colors,  as  will  be  seen  by  placing  a  prism  in  the  sunlight  and  look- 
ing for  the  band  of  color  which  it  produces. 

When  light  passes  at  an  angle  into  a  denser  substance,  the  ray 
of  light  is  made  to  travel  more  slowly,  a  fact  which  causes  it  to 
bend. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  long  red  waves  vibrato 
less  rapidly,  and  consequently  are  made  to  bend,  or  are  refracted 
the  least,  and  the  shorter  waves,  which  vibrate  very  rapidly,  are 
refracted  the  most. 

Scientists  know  that  there  are  waves  of  light  which  we  cannot 
Bee,  as  there  are  no  nerves  in  the  eye  to  be  affected  by  t^'sco..    '^?«!e- 


PiQ.  205. — Notice  how  the  priam 
bends  the  rays  of  light,  causing 
the  light  to  travel  a  great  dis- 
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color  waves  which  vibrate  more  slowly  than  the  red  are  called  infra- 
red, and  those  which  vibrate  faster  than  the  violet  are  called  ultra- 
violet rays. 

Place  a  prism  in  the  sunlight  and  adjust  it  until  a  band  of  color 
is  obtained. 

All  colors  are  traveling  at  the  same  velocity,  but  each  color  has 
a  different  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 


Light. 

Wave  Length,  Cm. 

Wave  Length,  In. 

No  Vibrationa  per 
Sec* 

Red 

0.000068 
0.000065 
0.000058 
0.000052 
0.000046 
•     0.000040 

0.00002677 
0 . 00002559 
0 . 00002286 
0.00002050 
0.00001811 
0.00001574 

■ 

441  Billion. 

Oranse 

461 

Yellow 

516        " 

Green 

576 

Blue 

651        " 

Violet 

740        " 

♦  Approximately. 


The  Rainbow. — Rainbows  appear  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon  after  a  rainstorm  has  passed  over  the  place.  The  sun 
falls  upon  the  raindrops  which  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  prism, 
refracting  the  light  and  breaking  the  light  waves  up  into  the  seven 
colors.  No  two  persons  see  the  same  rainbow,  as  the  same  drops 
of  rain  are  not  reflecting  the  same  rays  of  light  into  the  different 
observers'  eyes.  The  diamond  shows  much  of  the  same  reflection 
and  dispersion  of  light  as  the  little  raindrops  in  the  atmosphere. 
Diamond  cutters  cut  the  diamonds  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  reflection. 

Color  of  the  Sky. — Outside  the  atmosphere  the  sim  would  be 
very  blue  and  the  sky  black,  but  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun, 
after  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  have  nearly  all  the  blue  color 
sifted  out  by  the  atmospheric  moisture  and  dust  particles  which 
reflect  the  blue,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  blue  sky.  The  other 
colors  pass  around  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere  more  readily. 
As  the  amount  of  dust  and  moisture  increases,  different  rays  of  light 
are  reflected,  producing  beautiful  sunsets,  and  often  making  it  pos- 
sJble  to  predict  the  kind  of  weather  for  the  following  day. 
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During  some  volcanic  eruptions  a  great  amount  of  dust  is  thrown 
into  the  air.  The  more  dust  in  the  air,  the  greater  the  loss  of  the 
blue,  and  the  greater  the  predominance  of  red  and  yellow. 

Sunset  Colors. — When  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun  strike  the 
earth  in  a  slanting  position,  the  clouds  act  as  prisms,  separating 
the  light  waves  and  allowing  those  colors  to  pass  through  which  are 
least  turned  from  their  course.  Yellows,  oranges  and  reds  pass 
through.  The  amount  and  variety  of  color  depend,  however,  on 
the  thickness  and  height  of  the  clouds. 

A  Mirage. — A  mirage  is  an  optical  illusion  which  causes  distant 
objects  below  the  horizon  to  be  plainly  seen.  This  happens  in  hot, 
desert  regions  when  the  lower  air  near  .the  ground  is  very  much  hotter 
than  the  air  above.  The  lower  air,  being  expanded,  is  not  as  dense 
as  the  cold  air,  which  causes  a  ray  of  light  traveling  obliquely  down- 
ward to  be  refracted  until  the  angle  of  refraction  is  more  than  90®. 
Then  total  reflection  takes  place.  Images  seen  are  inverted.  On 
the  Great  Lakes,  trees,  boats  and  towns  on  the  opposite  shore  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  away  are  sometimes  plainly  seen.  The  images  are 
usually  erect,  and  are  caused  by  the  total  reflection  from  the  warm 
still  layers  of  air  over  the  cold  layers  near  the  water. 

USE  OF  LENSES 

Lenses. — Lenses  may  be  considered  a  series  of  prisms,  one 
placed  upon  the  other,  and  each  one  slightly  different  from  the 
others. 

Focus  of  a  Lens. — When  the  rays  of  light  enter  a  lens  they  are 
bent  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  called  the  focus.  The  thicker  the 
lens  the  nearer  the  focus  is  to  the  lens,  and  the  thinner  the  lens,  the 
further  away  the  focus  is  from  the  lens. 

Efiect  of  Object  Distance  on  Images. — The  two  principal  features 
of  a  convex  lens  are  the  principal  focus  and  the  axis.  The  image 
produced  by  any  lens  depends  upon  where  the  object  is  placed  in 
respect  to  the  principal  focus.  If  the  object  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  lens,  the  image  is  near  the  lens,  and  is  small  and  inverted. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  eye,  the  view  camera,  and  the  object 
glass  of  a  telescope.     If  the  object  is  twice  the  focal  distance  from 
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the  lene,  the  image  is  inverted,  the  same  size  as  the  object,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  lens. 


Fio.  212. — Lens  to  epread  the  rays  of  light 
for  the  head  light  of  an  automobile. 


This  plan  is  often  used  to  make  a  copy  of  a  drawing  when  the 
copy  is  to  be  exactly  the  same  size. 

If  the  object  is  placed  near  the  lens  the  image  is  large. 
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This  arrangemeot  is  used  in  enlarging  cameras,  moving  picture 
apparatus  and  stereopticons,  reSectoscopes,  and  the  object  glass  of 
the  compound  microscope. 


Fio.  213. — The  rays  of  light  spread  over  a  road  by  a  lens. 

If  an  object  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens,  no  image  is 
obtained.  If  the  object  is  a  light  the  rays  of  Ught  pass  out  of  th« 
leas  in  parallel  beams. 


This  prisciple  is  applied  in  the  bull's-eye  lantern,  the  lenses  for 
automobile  lamps,  Hghthouses,  and  spotlights  on  the  stage. 

If  the  object  is  placed  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  principal 
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focuB  no  image  will  be  fonned.    The  rays  of  light  will  spread  farther 
and  farther  apart. 


Pifl.  215. — The  lens  ot  a  lighthouse.    Notice  how  each  part  of  the  lens  ii  so 
constructed  as  to  cause  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  out  in  parallel  beams. 


Condensers   in    Stereopticons. — Lenses    called    condensers   are 
used  in  stereopticons  to  produce  parallel  rays.     A  transparent  pic- 


Flo.  21S.— 'How  die  nys  cJ  light  pass  through  the  lens  of  a  stereopticoo. 


tuie  2}  by  3  inches,  called  a  slide,  is  placed  as  near  the  condenser 
as  possible,  so  as  to  be  equally  iUuminated  by  the  parallel  rays  coining 
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from  the  coodenBers.  The  first  condenser  nearest  the  light  makes  the 
rays  parallel  and  the  condenser  nearest  to  the  lens  brings  the  rays 
of  light  to  a  point,  so  that  they  will  meet  inside  the  lens  called  the 
objective. 

It  is  possible  to  tell  by  the  screen  whether  the  light  behind  the 
objectives  is  adjusted  properly.  Numbers  one  and  two  show  that 
the  lig^t  is  not  in  the  center,  but  too  much  to  the  right  and  left. 
Numbers  three  and  four  show  the  results  of  the  light  being  placed 
too  high  or  too  low.  Number  five  indicates  that  the  light  is  too 
near  the  condenser,  and  number  six  shows  that  the  light  is  perfectly 
adjusted,  at  the  right  distance  and  in  the  center  of  the  condensers. 


^(^d) 


9>  • 


Fia.  217. 

Motion-picture  Machines. — A  motion-picture  film  is  a  thin 
ribbon  of  transparent  pyroxylin  plastic,  or  nitrocellulose,  which  is 
highly  inflammable:  hence,  the  necessity  of  having  the  moving 
picture  machine  in  a  fireproof  booth.  The  photographs  (1  by  J 
inches)  on  the  film  are  arranged  one  after  the  other,  and  are 
slightly  different.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  pictures  per  foot.  As  a 
foot  of  film  is  supposed  to  be  run  through  a  machine  each  second, 
the  audience  sees  sixteen  different  pictures  per  second.  It  requires 
at  least  sixteen  different  pictures  to  make  a  complete  change  of 
position — to  move  the  hand  from  one  position  to  another,  to  lift 
the  arm,  or  to  nod  the  head. 

The  audience  does  not  see  the  pictures  moving.  In  fact,  each 
picture  is  made  to  stand  still  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  while  the 
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audieoce  sees  it;  that  is,  a  person  in  the  audience  sees  each  second 
sixteen  different  pictures  standing  perfectly  still.  If  the  pictures  do 
not  stand  perfectly  still  the  picture  looks  streaked.  In  order  to  ac- 
oomplisb  this  a  revolving  shutter  (731),  Fig.  220,  is  used.    The  blade 


Fia.  218. 


moves  over  the  picture  as  the  picture  moves.  The  blade  and  the  pic- 
tures must  moVfe  together  to  prevent  a  streaky  look.  If  the  shutter 
does  not  cover  the  picture  at  the  time  the  picture  is  moving,  streaks 
from  the  letters  and  flashes  of  white  up  and  down  are  seen.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  "  traveling  ghost." 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  CONVt^X  AND  CONCAVE  LENS 

If  the  picture  cliangos  before  tlic  »lmUcr 
covers  it,  streaks  appear  going  down.  If 
the  shutter  uncovers  tlie  picture  before  it 
is  completely  changed  and  comes  to  a 
^top,  streaks  and  flashes  of  white  ore  seen 
going  up.  Each  picture  iniist  come  to  a 
complete  stop  before  thft  shutter  un- 
covers it. 

With  direct  current  a  three-blade  shutter 
is  used.  While  the  picture  is  standing  still, 
the  two  other  blades  pass  over  it.  With  al- 
ternating current  a  two-blade  shutter  is 
used,  one  blade  for  the  picture  to  move 
behind  when  changing,  and  the  other  to 
pass  over  the  face  of  the  picture  while 
it  is  standing  still. 

The  reason  for  having  one  or  two 
blades  pass  over  the  face  of  the  picture  is 
to  prevent  flickering. 

On  each  side  of  the  film  is  a  margin  ^ 
of  an  inch  wide  in  which  are  perforations 
for  sprocket  wheels  which  feed  the  pictures 
to  the  machine. 

Movii^  pictures  were  first  made  on  very 
short  films  not  over  75  feet  long.  They 
were  mostly  used  for  comic  pictures.  To- 
day films  are  several  hundred  feet  in  length  ' 
and  are  used  for  many  educational  pur- 
poees. 

The  Taking  of  Motion  Pictures.— Pic- 
tures of  moving  objects  are  taken  by  a  cam- 
era which  takes  about  sixty  pictures  per 


Fia.  210. — A  part  of  a  film  for  a  moving  picture. 
Ench  pietim  is  dightly  different  and  if  eeen  in 
tspid  ■uoceucw  the  Automobile  Appean  to  be 
moving  Around  tha  atreet  corner. 
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second.  As  a  rule,  the  operator  takes  only  about  55  to  58  pic- 
tures. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  pictures  are  not  projected 
as  rapidly.  This  causes  strange  illusions  in  certain  types  of 
pictures.  The  wheels  of  an  automobile  appear  to  be  going  around 
ID  the  wrong  direction.     If  the  pictures  were  projected  as  rapidly- 


Fio.  220. 


as  they  were  taken,  the  wheels  would  appear  to  go  iu  the  correct 
direction. 

Sometimes  comic  pictures  are  taken  in  which  the  people  travel 
very  rapidly.  In  such  cases  the  moving  picture  camera  has  taken 
the  picture  very  much  slower  than  it  is  ordinarily  taken.  When  the 
moving  picture  machine  shows  the  picture,  objects  move  very 
rapidly.  If  opposite  results  are  desired,  the  pictures  are  taken  very 
rapidly. 
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Qdestions 

1.  Why  does  a  "  bull's-eye  light  "  look  very  lai^c? 

2.  Why  do  fiah  look  lai^  in  a  globe-shaped  aquarium? 

3.  Why  does  fruit  preserved  in  cylindrical  glass  jars  look  lai^7 

4.  Why  is  it  possible  to  see 
the  sun  before  it  is  up? 

5.  Why  does  the  moon  look 
much  larger  on  the  horizon 
than  it  does  higher  up? 

6.  When  looking  at  fish  in 
water,  is  the  fish  which  you  see 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  real 
fiah,  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  surface? 

7.  Why  do  objects  look 
broken  or  irregular  through  a 
window-pane  ? 

8.  Does  a  stick  in  water 
look  larger  or  smaller,  straight 
or  broken?     Why? 

9.  Why  are  prismatic  colors 
sometimes  seen  at  the  edge  of 
window-panes? 

10.  Why  does  on  "  Indigo 
red  sky  "  signify  rain? 

11.  Why  are  condensers 
used  in  a  stereopticon? 

12.  When  do  you  know  that 
the  light  in  a  stereopticon  is 
placed   at    the    right    distance    Fig.  221. — A  compound  microecope. 

is  the  object.  Oi  shows  bow  much 
larger  the  object  looks.  What  do  you 
think  causes  the  object  to  form  such 
a  large  imageT 


from  the  condensers? 

13.  Why  should  people  be 
careful  about  leaving  broken 
bottles  in  woody  places,  where 
there    are    dry   leaves,    sticks, 


etc.? 


14.  Is  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  real  or  virtual? 
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15.  Why  does  an  image  look  different  in  a  silver  pitcher  from 
what  it  does  in  a  mirror? 

THE  EYE 

Results  of  eye  trouble. — Many  people  suffering  from  indigestion, 
neuralgia;  headaches,  or  mental  exhaustion  often  find  that  such 
troubles  are  due  to  the  eyes.  Children  who  are  wayward,  incor- 
rigible, backward,  stupid,  or  defective,  may  be  the  victims  of  eyes 
which  see  things  out  of  focus.  The  real  remedy  may  be  found 
in  properly  adjusted  glasses. 

The  constant  physical  effort  of  trying  to  see  things  clearly  with 
defective  eyes  uses  up  a  tremendous  amount  of  physical  energy  and 
vital  nerve  force. 

Lens  of  the  Eye. — The  eye  contains  a  lens  which  bends  the  light 
rays  and  brings  them  together  at  a  point  on  the  retina.    We  have 


Fio.    222. — Myopia,  short   sightedness.     Emmetropia,  normal  sight.    Hyper- 

metropia,  far  sightedness. 

learned  that  a  thick  convex  lens  causes  the  light  rays  to  meet  at 
a  point  nearer  the  lens  than  does  a  thin  convex  lens.  Sometimes 
the  eyeball  is  too  flat  or  too  elongated  to  bring  the  rays  of  light 
to  a  point  on  the  retina.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
must  cause  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  like  firm  gelatin,  to  become 
thicker  than  usual,  and  assume  a  more  convex  surface.  Sometimes 
the  eyeball  is  elongated,  and  the  rays  of  the  light  do  not  meet  on 
the  retina  but  at  a  point  in  front  of  it.  If  this  is  the  case  the  crystal- 
line lens  becomes  more  flattened. 

The  cryBtalline  lens  is  held  in  position  by  an  elastic  capsule 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  eyeball.    Joining  the  surface  of  the  qre- 
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ball  back  of  the  iris  is  a  ring  of  muscular  tiBSue.  When  this  contracts, 
it  constricts  the  iris  and  relaxes  the  capsule  enelomng  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  lens  becomes  thicker.  The  eye  is  then  able  to  focus  upon 
nearby'  objects.    If  the  eye  wishes  to  focus  on  distant  objects,  the 


This  side  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation        This  side  is  Kccommo dated  for  near 
and  is  for  viewing  objecla  at  a  obiecta.     Wb^r  is  the  Uds  thick? 

diatance.     Why  is  the  lens  thin? 

Fi«.  223. — Diagram  of  an  eye  in  the  proceas  of  accommodation. 

Opposite  happens;  the  muscles  relax,  the  iris  expands  and  the  lens 
becomes  flattened.  In  old  people  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
hardened  and  does  not  adjust  itself  for  different  distances,  thus 
making  it  necessary  for  many  elderly  people  to  wear  two  kinds  of 


FiQ.  224. — A  concave  lens  spreads  the  light  rays. 

one  pair  for  near  work  and  the  other  for  seeing  distant 
objects. 

If  a  person  reads  for  a  long  time  the  muscles  of  the  eye  grow 
tired  because  of  holding  the  lens  in  a  certain  position.  We  often 
notice  the  results  of  tiring  the  muscles  when  we  suddenly  raise  the 
«ye8  from  a  book  to  some  distant  object.    It  seems  to  teJub  «. 
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momeot's  time  for  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp 
image  on  the  retina. 


Fio.  225. — A  convex  lens  biin^  the  li^t  rays  together. 

ITear  and  Far  Sightedness. — If  the  eyeball  is  flattened  the  person 
is  said  to  be  far  sighted  or  to  be  suffering  from  hypermetrt^ia.  If 
the  eyeball  is  elongated  the  person  is  near  sighted  or  suffering  from 
myopia.  Artificial  lenses  must  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  eye  in  order  to  relieve 
the  muscles  from  severe  tension,  and 
to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  proper 
focus  without  undue  effort  on  the  paH 
of  the  muscles. 

Snellen  Test.— Hold  the  test  sheet 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  person. 
Be  sure  the  light  illuminates  it  but 
does  not  shine  in  the  eyes.  Place  the 
sheet  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  Test 
each  eye  separately  by  holding  a  piece 
of  black  paper  over  one  eye.  If  the 
person  wears  glasses,  make  the  test 
with  the  glasses  on.  If  a  person  can 
read  the  lines  marked  fifteen  feet,  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
chart,  that  person  is  far  sighted.  If  a  person  cannot  read  the 
line  marked  twenty  feet,  he  is  near  sighted,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  trouble  may  be  determined  by  the  marking  of  the  Une  which 
the  person  is  able  to  read.     Unless  there  is  a  sign  of  eye  strain, 


FiOB.  226  and  227. — The  foeua- 
ing  of  parallel  and  divergent 
raysinnearsightednesB.  The 
correction     of    myopia    by 
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the  person  who  can  read  only  the  line  marked  forty  feet  is  seriously 
defective,  and  if  the  line  marked  forty  feet  cannot  be  read,  the 
trouble  may  be  considered  serious.  Headaches,  swollen,  crusted,  or 
reddened  eyelids,  styes,  inflamed  eyeballs,  squinting,  blinking, 
twitching  of  eyeUds,  and  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  indicate  pos- 
sible eye  strain. 

If  a  person  is  found  to  be  near  sighted,  or  suffering  from  astigma* 
tism,  consult  the  eye  specialist  immediately. 


The  above  chart  b  used  to  test 
extreme  cases  of  astigmatism.  It 
is  not  always  an  absolutely  re- 
liable test,  however. 

.  Observe  each  letter  and  each  radi- 
ating line.  If  any  of  the  letters 
or  lines  look  darker  than  others, 
astigmatism  is  present. 


MMZONTAL 


IS 


9<r 


50* 


t05' 

O 

60* 

m 


120' 

B 

75* 


fSS*         f50'  /6S* 


%V^       'A^ 


Astigmatism. — This  defect' of  the  eye  is  caused  by  the  lens  or 
cornea  being  unsymmetrical;  that  is,  parts  of  the  lens  or  cornea  are 
so  flattened  as  to  cause  some  rays  of  light  to  be  slightly  out  of  focus 
while  the  eye  is  engaged  in  trying  to  produce  a  perfect  image.  This 
effort  to  supply  power  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  causes  twitching 
of  the  facial  muscles  of  the  eyelids. 

Test  for  Astigmatism. — To  test  the  eyes  for  astigmatism  hold 
the  diagram  containing  the  radiating  lines  from  two  to  three  feet 


away.    Astigmatism  is  present  if  some  of  the  lines  are  brighter  and 
more  distinct  than  others.    The  specialist  will  be  able  to  tell  whether 


Fio.  228. — AstigmatiBm.  A  put  of  tha  lens  or  oomea  of  the  eye  Is  defectiTe, 
oaiising  the  rftys  of  Ught,  H,  H,  to  meet  beyond  the  retina.  Why  do  the 
rays  of  light,  V,V,  meet'OD  the  retinaf 

the  person  is  suffering  from  compound  or  a  simple   form  of  asti^ 
matism. 

EndeDce  of  Eye  Strain. — Headaches  which  occur  regularly, 
becoming  worse  as  the  day  advances,  are  a  strong  evidence  of  defec- 
tive eyes.  Often  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  after  a 
strenuous  day's  "  close  "  work  are  due  to  eye  strain. 


Fia,  220. — Different  kindc  of  lenses. 


The  cause  of  the  agonizing  headaches,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  insomnia  from  which  so  many  school  boys  and  girls  suffer  may 
often  be  traced  to  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

The  strain  and  fatigue  of  the  eye  muscles  is  communicated  to 
the  centers  governing  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  has  a  great 
influence  over  the  stomach  and  digestion. 

Cause  of  Seasickness. — Sometimes  people  are  made  sick  by  the 
constant  changing  of  the  focus  of  vision  caused  by  looking  at  the 
borizon  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  that  is  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
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motion  of  the  waves.  The  nerves  of  the  eyes  are  irritated,  and  this 
irritation  in  turn  is  communicated  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 
The  result  is  eeasicknesa.  Cor  sickness  is  caused  in  much  the 
same  way. 

Abudng  the  Eye. — Many  people  are  very  careless  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  their  eyes.  Some  of  the  most  common  abuses  are  lying  down 
in  a  strong  light  or  facing  a  bright  light.  Reading  in  a  moving  train 
causes  eye  strain  by  trying  to  follow  the  unsteady  type.     Moving 


FiQ.  230a. — A  far  sighted  eye  at  rest.  The 
rays  of  light  meet  behind  the  retina. 

Fio.  2306 — repreeente  rays  of  light  from  a 
distant  object  focuaed  on  the  retina  by  an 
increased  convexity  of  the  lens,  the  increase 
being  obtained  by  the  muscular  effort  known 
as  accommodation.  In  other  words,  one 
who  has  such  an  eye  has  to  use  bis  accom- 
modation for  distant  as  well  as  near  vision, 
while  the  one  with  a  normal  eye  can  save 
all  his  accommodation  for  near  work. 

Fig.  230c  representa  the  error  corrected  by  a 
convex  glass,  the  necessity  for  distant  ac- 
commodation removed  and  accommodation 
reserved  for  near  vision. 


pictures  cause  the  miiscles  of  the  eye  to  do  more  work  in  ten  minutes 
than  they  would  do  in  a  week  of  ordinary  usage. 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  may  have  very  injurious  effects  on  the  eyes. 
Tobacco  smoke  is  very  irritating  to  the  lids  and  to  the  deUcate  outer 
covering  of  the  eyeball. 

Objections  to  Wearing  Glasses.— Many  people  object  to  wearing 
glasses  because  they  make  them  look  old.  If  one  has  any  trouble 
with  his  eyes,  he  should  go  to  an  eye  specialist  and  be  properly 
fitted  to  relieve  the  trouble;  this  saves  a  great  deal  of  suffering  for 
the  present,  and  possibly  permanent  injury  to  the  eyes  which  can- 
not  be  corrected  later. 
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Varieties  of  Lenses* — Lenses  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Spherical. 

2.  Cylindrical. 

3.  Prismatic. 

The  spherical  and  cylindrical  are  either  convex  or  concave,  while 
the  prismatic  may  be  plain  or  may  be  ground  concave  or  convex. 
Any  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  combined  together  into  one  lens. 

Oculists  and  opticians  usually  indicate  the  convex  lens  by  a  plus 
sign  and  the  concave  lens  by  a  minus  sign.  The  focus  of  the  le.ns 
is  measured  by  a  unit  known  as  a  *'  diopter."  A  lens  of  one  diopter 
has  a  principal  focus  one  meter  in  length.     (About  39  inches.)     A 
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Fio.  231. — The  range  of  perfect  vision  through  a  flat  lens  en  the  left  and  a 

meniscus  lens  on  the  right. 

lens  of  two  dioptrics  would  mean  a  focus  of  half  a  meter,  and  so 
on.  Thus  a  lens  marked  +3D  signifies  a  convex  lens  of  3  dioptrics, 
and  a  lens  marked  —  3D  signifies  a  concave  lens  of  3  dioptrics. 

In  far-sighted  eyes  the  rays  of  light  tend  to  meet  behind  the 
retina,  but  by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens  placed  before  the  eyes  they 
can  be  made  to  meet  on  the  retina.     (Fig.  230.) 

.  Near  sightedness  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light  meeting  at  a 
focus  in  front  of  the  retina.  Concave  lenses  placed  before  the  eyes 
cause  the  rays  of  light  to  spread  and  again  meet  further  back  on 
the  retina.  The  lens  must  be  more  or  less  concave  according  to  the 
individual  need.     (Fig.  226,  227.) 

Flat  and  Meniscus  Lens. — There  are  two  types  of  lenses  used 
for  the  eye.     One  is  called  the  flat  lens  and  the  other  is  the  meniscus. 
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Fia.  2a2.— Picture  of  church  tuken  through  a  +8D  flat 


FiQ.  233. — Picture  of  church  taken  through  ft+8D 


Peo|de  who  wear  flat  lenses  must  look  through  the  center  of  the  lens 
to  make  objects  appear  clear  and  sharp.  This,  undoubtedly,  ia 
the  reason  why  people  turn  their  heads  frequently  when  wearing 
glasses,  or  look  over  the  tops  of  their  glasses.  The  eyes  are  not 
stationary.  They  rotate  in  their  sockets,  and  one  moves  them  across 
the  printed  page,  or  whatever  the  field  of  vision  may  be,  without 
moving  the  head.  A  person  wearing  flat  lenses  will  notice  a  hazy 
and  distorted  appearance  at  the  margin  of  the  lenses.     Either  the 
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Fia.  234. — These  Ulustrate  the  effect  of  looking  obliquely  through  a  leiw. 
The  clear  one  was  taken  with  the  lens  in  its  prop«r  poeition;  the  second 
with  the  lens  tilted  so  that  the  light  from  the  letters  passed  obliquely 
through  it.     Lenses  worn  on  a  tilt  c&use  eye  strain. 


object  is  magnified  too  much  or  too  little.  The  optical  scientist 
calls  this  astigmatism  and  distortion. 

Fig.  232  will  show  the  effect  of  photographing  a  church  through 
a  strong  flat  eye  lens  which  was  used  in  place  of  a  camera  lens. 
With  the  meniscus  lens  a  different  kind  of  picture  was  obtained, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  233. 

The  meniscus  lens  has  spherical  surfaces.  It  is  called  tone  if 
one  surface  has  two  ditFerent  curvatures.  The  use  of  this  lens  allows 
a  clear  image  to  be  seen  at  almost  any  angle  to  which  the  eyes  are 
shifted,  without  moving  the  head,  thus  allowing  a  more  normal 
vision.    Sometimes  the  superiority  of  the  deep  curved  lens  is  claimed 
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to  be  its  closer  conformation  to  the  shape  of  the  eyeballs.  This  is 
untrue. 

Protect  the  Eyes. — Too  much  light,  as  well  as  too  Uttle,  should 
be  avoided,  A  "  soft "  light  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford  easy 
vision  without  fatigue  to  the  eyes  ia  the  ideal  illumination. 

Avoid  severe  contrast.  For  example,  a  brilliant  light  againsj  a 
dark  background  is  injurious  to  the  eyes. 


Bad  position;  lif;ht  shining  in 
the  eyes,  direct  reflection 
from  book,  chest  contracted. 


Fia.  235. 


Good  position;  eyea  shaded, 
no  reflection  from  the  paper, 
chest  expanded. 


Lamps  should  be  so  placed  or  shaded  as  to  prevent  the  eye  being 
exposed  to  bright  light  sources. 

The  source  of  light  should  never  be  in  front  of  a  person  wb'o  is 
reading.  The  hght  should  fall  over  the  shoulder  or  come  from  the 
side. 

Lamps  should  be  so  p^?.ced  or  shaded  that  the  rays  falling  on  a 
glazed  or  polished  surface  will  not  be  directly  reflected  into  the  eyes. 
Books  with  very  shiny  paper  surfaces  often  produce  injurious  effects 
by  reflecting  too  much  strong  light  into  the  eyes. 
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The  Iris, — The  colored  part  of  the  eye  is  called  the  iris.  Its 
function  ia  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
circular  opening  in  the  center  of  the  iris  is  called  the  pupil.  Circular 
muscular  fibers  run  around  the  pupil;  and  when  they  contract  the 
pupil  is  made  smaller.  Other  muscle  fibers  run  in  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  iris  to  the  pupil;  and  when  these  contract  the  pupil  is 
enlarged.  The  size  of  the  pupil  is  under  involuntary  control.  When 
a  strong  light  enters  the  eye,  the  pupil  is  diminished,  while  in  a  weak 
light  the  pupil  is  enlarged  to  admit  more  light.     It  takea  a  few 


Pupil  of  eye  expanded  to  let  in  plenty 
of  light  when  illumination  is  dim. 

Fio.  236. 


Same   pupil   contracted  t 
Ught. 


minutes  for  the  pupil  to  adjust  itself  to  sudden  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  hght. 

A  cat's  eyes  show  very  distinctly  the  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
pupil.  Examine  the  eyes  of  a  cat  in  the  light,  and  after  shutting 
the  cat  in  a  dark  room  examine  the  eyes  again. 

Owls  have  very  large  pupils  which  enable  them  to  see  at  night 
better  than  most  animals  and  birds;  but  a  bright  light  dazzles  their 
eyes,  as  the  pupils  can  not  be  made  sufficiently  small.  Many  animals, 
as  the  cat  and  horse,  can  see  better  at  night  than  man  can  see, 
because  their  pupils  can  be  opened  wider  than  the  pupils  of  the 
hunmn  eye. 

Darken  the  room.  Look  at  the  iria  of  Bomeone's  eye.  Quickly  bring  a  candle 
near  the  eye.    Notice  how  the  iria  slowly  closes. 
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Fia.  24t.  Fio.  243. 

Fio.  237. — Eyeglasses  too  large,  not  properly  centered;  left  lens  too  low; 
lenses  much  too  wide  apart. 

FiQ.  238. — SpectaclcB  not  properly  centered;  right  lens  too  low;  left  lens  too 
high;  lenses  wider  apart  than  the  eyes. 

FiQ.  239. — Iienses  too  low  and  drooping.  The  outer  extremity  of  each  lena 
flhould  be  on  ft  level  with  the  inner  extremity.  This  is  especially  important 
when  there  is  any  astigmatism  to  correct. 

Fio.  240. — Lenses  much  too  large,  otherwise  well  adjusted.  If  people  with 
small  faces  wish  to  wear  disproportionately  large  mannish  lenses  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  they  look  well,  they  should  have  the  optician 
decenter  the  lenses  in  the  mounting,  so  that  the  optical  centers  of  the 
lenses  are  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes;  then  no 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  eyes. 

Fio.  241. — Lenaee  tipped  back  at  the  top  instead  of  alightly  forward.     This  is 
a  commoB  fault,  especially  with  fingei-piece  mouu\i&v. 
J»o.  242.~LettBea  too  lar  from  the  eyes,  too  amsli  aaA  U»  ^fl^i-,  iiwMa  <»i>. 
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The  Orbit — The  human  eye  is  peculiarly  well  protected  in  its 
bony  socket.  Nothing  but  a  well-aimed  thrust  of  a  comparatively 
sharp  instrument  can  injure  it.  Ordinary  blows  are  sure  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  prominent  cheek-bone  below  or  the  edge  of  the 
frontal  above.  It  is  also  protected  from  shocks  by  a  cushion  of 
8oft  material.  The  cavity  of  the  orbit  is  conical  in  shape,  and 
the  space  not  occupied  by  the  eye  and  its  appendages  is  filled  with 
loose  tissue  containing  fat. 

The  Eyeball. — The  eyeball  is  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  with 
the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  grafted  upon  it,  making  the  diam- 
eter from  before  backward  a  Uttle  greater  than  the  lateral  diam- 
eter, which  is  about  one  inch.  The  ej'e  is  apparently  set  in  a  slit 
in  the  skin  of  the  face,  but  really  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  skin 
of  the  eyelids  turns  over  their  edge  and  becomes  here  a  thin,  trans- 
parent, smooth,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  mucous  membrane,  the 
Gonjimctiva,  which  Unes  the  Uds  and  extends  over  the  front  part 
of  the  eyeball  itself  so  that  the  eye  is  really  behind  the  skin. 

The  Sclerotic  Coat. — The  eye  is  a  globular  receptacle  filled 
with  transparent  fluids.  The  walls  of  the  receptacle  are  three  in 
number,  closely  attached  to  each  other,  and  called  respectively 
the  outer  or  first,  the  middle  or  second,  and  the  inner  or  third 
tunic.  The  outer  tunic  is  in  two  parts,  one  opaque,  the  other 
transparent.  That  part  which  covers  about  five-sixths  of  the 
eye  and  is  of  a  pearly  white  color  is  called  the  sclerotic  coat.  The 
part  of  it  which  we  can  see  is  called  the  "white  of  the  eye.'*  It 
is  a  very  tough,  dense  membrane,  rigid  enough  to  give  shape  to 
the  eyeball,  yet  elastic  and  yielding  to  pressure.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  inserted  into  it;  and  it  is  perforated  at  the  back 
part  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  existence  of  nerves 
in  it  is  doubtful,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  few  in  number.  The 
veins  we  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  when  it  is  ''blood-shot"  are 
in  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  so  transparent  that  we  do  not  see 
it  except  when  its  vessels  are  filled  to  excess  with  blood. 

The  Cornea. — The  cornea  is  perfectly  transparent  and  fits  into 
the  sclerotic  coat  like  the  crystal  of  a  watch  in  its  case.  In  out- 
line it  is  almost  circular.  The  conjunctiva  covers  it  in  front. 
It  contains  numerous  nerves  but  no  blood-vessels.     The  cornea 
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is  the  window   through    which   light  enters  the  interior  of  the 
eye. 

The  Choroid  Membrane. — The  middle  coat  of  the  eye  which 
lines  the  sclerotic  coat  is  called  the  choroid  membrane.  Like 
the  sclerotic  it  is  pierced  behind  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Ilie  Aqueous  Humw. — 
The  cavity  of  the  eye  is  filled 
by  three  transparent  bodies, 
called  humors.  That  occu- 
pying  mainly  the  space  behind 
the  cornea  and  in  front  of  the 
iris  is  called  the  aqueous 
humor.  A  very  Uttle  of  it 
hes  in  the  space  behind  the 
iris,  communicating  with  thai 
in  front  through  the  pupil. 
It  is  a  clear  liquid,  consisting 
mostly  of  water  with  alkaline 
salts  in  solution.  If  the  cor- 
nea be  punctured  the  aque- 
ous humor  escapes,  the  pro- 
tuberant part  of  the  eye  collapses,  and  the  sight  is  temporarily 
lost.  The  wound  will,  however,  heal  in  a  short  time  and  a  new 
supply  of  liquid  will  be  secreted  and  sight  restored. 

The  Vitreous  Humor. — The  large  cavity  enclosed  mainly  by  the 
retina  contains  a  thick,  jellylike  transparent  albuminous  substance, 
called  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  Protectors  of  the  Eye. — Not  only  is  the  eye  well  protected 
by  its  location,  but  it  has  in  addition  certain  guards  and  defenders. 
The  eyebrows  shield  it  from  excessive  light  and  direct  the  per- 
spiration to  one  side  and  possibly  catch  some  particles  of  dust 
that  otherwise  would  get  into  the  eye.  The  eyehds,  composed 
of  a  piece  of  cartilage  covered  with  skin  and  lined  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  act  both  reflexively  and  voluntarily,  closing  instantly 
when  danger  approaches.  Their  edges  contain  small  glands 
(Meibomian  glands)  which  secrete  an  oily  fluid  which  prevents 
the  tears  from  overflowing  on  the  face  and  keeps  the  Uds  from. 


Fig.  243.— a  Section  of  the  Humaa  Eye. 
A,    coritea  ;    B,  aqueoua  humor  ; 
pupil;   D,  im;    E,  cryBtalline  leDs; 
vitreous  humor;    L,   optic  nerve; 
Sclerotic;  G,  choroid;  H,  retina. 
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growing  together.  The  cilia,  or  eyelashes,  act  as  shades  to  the 
eye  and  as  feelers  to  warn  of  danger  in  the  dark.  The  conjunctiva 
has  already  been  described.  Being  highly  sensitive  it  warns  us 
of  the  danger  of  permitting  particles  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  eye. 

The  Lachr]rmal  Apparatus. — This  is  an  additional  means  of 
protection  to  the  eye,  and  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  with 
excretory  ducts,  the  lachrymal  canals,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
nasal  duct.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  located  in  the  upper,  outer 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  pours  its  secretion  through  several  ducts  upon 
the  eyeball.  The  constant  winking  keeps  it  distributed  over  the 
eye.  It  is  prevented  from  flowing  off  upon  the  face,  unless  in 
excessive  quantity,  by  the  oil  from  the  Meibomian  glands.  The 
orifices  of  the  two  lachrymal  canals  open  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye  and  receive  the  fluid.  They  empty  it  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  this  discharges  it  into  the  nasal  duct  which  opens  in  the  nasal 
cavity.  Here  it  evaporates  as  fast  as  discharged.  When  the  se- 
cretion is  excessive  it  flows  over  the  lids  down  the  face  in  the  form 
of  tears.  The  tears  consist  mostly  of  water  containing  salts  in  solu- 
tion, common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  being  most  abundant. 
The  use  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  is  obvious.  It  maintains  the  clear- 
ness of  the  eye  by  keeping  it  moist,  and  washes  dust  and  foreign 
particles  away  and  protects  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  from 
the  irritating  effect  of  the  air. 

Experiment. — Secure  from  the  butcher  the  eyes  from  an  ox,  pig,  or  sheep.  If 
possible  get  several  specimens  to  use  in  case  one  is  spoiled  m  dissection,  and  also 
that  you  may  try  different  methods  of  preparing  them  for  illustration.  Place  in 
water  until  ready  for  use.     With  the  aid  of  Fig.  243  examine  each  part  of  the  eye. 

Notice  that  the  crystalline  lens  if  placed  over  print  will  magnify  the  words. 

Position  of  the  Eyes. — Animals  are  divided  into  two  classes  as 
to  the  position  of  their  eyes. 

1.  All  hunted  animals  have  side  eyes,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  heads,  which  enables  them  to 
look  in  opposite  directions  for  approaching  danger. 

2.  Hunting  animals  have  front  eyes,  since  such  animals  hunting 
for  food  must  have  eyes  for  looking  directly  ahead. 
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Why  We  Have  Two  Eyes. — Some  have  said  the  reason  we  have 
two  eyes  is  because  nature  has  provided  an  extra  eye  if  one  of  the 
eyes  is  injured.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  With  two  eyes  we  are 
able  to  judge  distances  more  accurately.  If  you  close  one  eye  and 
try  to  judge  distance,  it  is  very  difficult.  The  eyes  do  not  see  from 
the  same  poini  of  view.  This  produces  perspective  and  gives  objects 
depth.  An  instrument  called  the  stereoscope  is  used  to  give  a  very 
clear  three-dimensional  picture  of  places  and  buildings.  This  is 
obtained  by  iaking  two  photographs  of  the  same  object  from  two 
different  points  corresponding  to  the  eyes. 

If  you  close  one  eye,  and  try  to  insert  a  pencil  in  a  hole  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  the  task  at  the  first  trial.  But 
the  two  eyes  focus  together,  producing  the  image  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  for  each  eye  sees  the  object  from  a  different  point. 

By  looking  simultaneously  with  two  eyes  we  see  an  object  from 
two  slightly  different  directions,  and,  when  the  images  made  by  the 
two  eyes  are  blended  into  one  sensation  in  the  brain,  we  get  the 
effect  of  depth  or  soUdity  which  makes  objects  appear  to  stand 
forth  free  from  their  background.  In  other  words,  the  eyes  give  a 
perspective  to  things  which  would  otherwise  appear  flat. 

Hold  your  hand  at  arm's  length  before  you  and  look  at  it  with 
only  one  eye  open.  It  will  appear  to  lie  against  the  wall  of  the 
room;  if  it  does  not  actually  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  because  you  know 
that  it  is  nearer  to  you  than  the  wall.  Open  both  eyes  and  notice 
the  change.  Notice  that  the  hand  stands  forth  in  space  far  in  front 
of  the  wall.  Look  at  the  hand  first  with  one  eye,  then  with  the 
other,  and  notice  how  each  eye  perceives  the  hand  in  a  different 
direction  against  the  wall. 

The  Blind  Spot. — Where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  retina  a  bUnd 
spot  is  produced.  The  most  sensitive  spot  on  the  retina  is  called 
the  yellow  spot,  and  is  sUghtly  removed  from  the  place  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  eyeball.  By  closing  one  eye  and  looking  at 
the  cross  in  the  illustration,  gradually  bringing  the  book  toward  the 
face,  the  round  spot  will  disappear.  Fig.  247.  The  image  of  the 
dot  is  now  om  the  blind  spot  of  the  eye,  just  where  the  optic  nerve 
is  not  sensitive  to  light.  If  the  book  is  brought  a  Uttle  nearer  to 
the  face  the  black  dot  will  again  be  seen. 
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*^^niy  We  See  Objects  Upright. — You  have  noticed  from  all 
exp  ^riments  that  the  image  made  by  a  convex  lens  is  always  inverted; 
since  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  a  convex  lens,  the  image  formed 
on  the  retina  will  be  reversed.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  image 
on  the  retina  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve.  It  is 
not  the  image  but  the  object  from  which  the  rays  of  light  come, 
forming  the  image,  on  which  the  eye  depends  for  an  impression;  and 
since  the  eye  deals  with  the  outside  object,  and  depends  upon  the 
inside  image  for  the  sensation,  the  impression  made  on  the  brain 
is  that  of  the  real  object  which  is  upright.  If,  however,  we  look 
at  the  image  formed  by  a  convex  lens  the  image  is  inverted.  Again, 
the  eye  is  dealing  with  the  object  outside  of  the  eye,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  an  inverted  image  formed  by  a  convex  lens.  The  sensation 
given  to  the  brain  is  an  inverted  image  which  is  the  actual  object 
outside  the  eye. 

Optical  Illusions. — The  sense  of  sight  is  liable  to  errors  and  illu- 
sions. A  few  interesting  examples  will  show  how  a  person  may  be 
deceived  through  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  illustration  the  white 
square  will  appear  larger  than  the  black  one.     Fig.  249. 

A  vertical  line  which  is  thin  will  seem  longer  than  a  thick  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  same  length. 

People  dressed  in  white  look  larger  than  when  dressed  in  black.  • 
Another  interesting  illusion  is  taken  advantage  of  in  decorating 
rooms  and  in  the  selection  of  dresses. 

If  two  perfect  squares  be  made,  one  of  horizontal  lines  and  the 
other  of  vertical  lines,  the  space  covered  by  one  set  seems  to  be  greater 
than  the  space  covered  by  the  other  set  of  lines. 

Stout  people  should  not  wear  dress  goods  having  horizontal 
stripes,  and  slim  people  should  avoid  dress  goods  with  vertical 
stripes. 

Other  optical  illusions  may  be  produced  by  crossing  two  parallel 
lines  with  a  series  of  oblique  Unes  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

An  interesting  optical  illusion  may  be  produced  by  looking  through  a  paper 
tube  with  one  eye,  and  holding  a  hand  near  the  tube.  If  the  other  eye  is  open, 
objects  appear  visible  through  an  apparent  hole  in  the  hand. 

The  poet  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  things  are  not 
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Fio,  244. — If  you  fix  your  eyes  on  the  two  white  spaces  between  the  lines  the 
top  apace  will  ieem  to  become  wider  at  the  ends,  and  the  bottom  space 
wider  in  the  middle.     But  both  are  perfectly  straight. 
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Fio.  245.— Which  line 
is  the  longer?  The 
black  line  on  tho  right 
appears  longer  than 
the  line  beside  it,  but 
both  lines  are  exactly 
the  same  length. 


Fio.  246. — This  shows  how  a 
circle  appears  to  have  sides 
and    corners.     These    black 

spots,  if  looked  at  intently, 
seem  to  have  six  sides,  like 
a  honeycomb,  but  they  are 
sU  quite  round. 
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Fia.  247. — There  is  a  blind  spot  in  both  your  eyes — that  is  to  say,  part  of 
the  eye  is  blind.  You  can  prove  this  by  closing  your  left  eye  and  looking 
at  the  X  with  your  right.  Hold  the  paper  a  foot  away  and  then  draw  it 
towards  you.  While  looking  at  the  X  you  will  see  the  spot  too,  but  at  a 
certain  point  the  spot  will  disappear.  By  drawing  it  still  nearer  to  you 
you  will  bring  the  spot  into  view  again. 


f-  • 


Fia.  248.— Who  U  the  big- 
gest? The  policeman 
moat  people  would  say. 
But  the  policeniBn  is 
really  the  smallest,  and 
the  little  girl  is  the  big- 
gest. 


FiQ.  249.— Which  square  is  the 
larger?  Most  people  would  say 
the  white,  but  the  white  is  the  same 
size  as  the  black. 


Fig.  250,— One  of  these  sets  of  lines 
looks  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and 
the  other  wider  than  it  is  high, 
but  both  are  square. 


Fia.  251. — Turn  the  page  round  and  round  to  the  left.  The  plain  rings  will 
appear  to  revolve  rapidly  to  the  left,  and  the  others  to  go  slowly  round  in 
the  opposite  direction. 


always  what  they  seem.  We  caniiot  always  believe  our  own  eyes. 
Our  vieion  of  things  is  never  quite  perfect.  There  is  always  a  little 
error  in  our  sight,  and  this  page  shows  us  how  we  may  deceive  our 
eyes  and  make  them  believe  that  things  are  not  what  they  are. 
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Questions 


1.  Why  are  lenses  necessary  for  people  who  are  near   or   far 
sighted? 

2.  Name  some  diseases  which  may  be  traced  to  defective  eyes. 

3.  Why  are  images  formed  on  the  retina  of  an  eye? 

4.  Why  is  it  possible  to  focus  so  as  to  get  an  image  of  distant 
and  near  objects? 

5.  Why  should  people  be  very  careful  to  have  their  eyes  tested? 

6.  How  could  one  test  for  near  and  far  sightedness? 

7.  How  is  it  possible  to  test  for  astigmatism? 

8.  Why  are  people  sometimes  car-sick? 

9.  How  do  people  often  abuse  their  eyes? 

10.  What  kind  of  lens  is  necessary  to  correct  short  sightedness? 
Why? 

11.  What  kind  of  a  lens  is  necessary  to  correct  far  sightedness? 
Why? 

12.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  meniscus  lens  over  the  flat  lens? 

13.  What  kind  of  light  is  best  for  the  eyes? 

14.  What  kind  of  light  should  be  avoided? 

15.  How  should  lamps  be  placed  for  general  use? 

16.  Why  do  owls  have  difiiculty  in  seeing  during  the  day? 

17.  Why  do  they  see  so  well  during  night  time? 

18.  Why  does  the  house  seem  to  be  very  dark  after  coming  in 
from  outdoors  where  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  snow  or  sand? 

19.  Do  two  eyes  allow  more  light  to  enter  than  one  eye?     Give 
reason  for  your  answer. 

20.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  two  eyes? 

21.  Why  is  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eyeball 
called  the  blind  spot? 

22.  Name  some  of  the  advantages  of  optical  illusion  which  are 
employed  in  dress? 

23.  Should  stout  or  thin  people  wear  bow  ties?     Why? 

24.  What  kind  of  people  should  wear  four-in-hand  ties? 
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Method  of  Illumination. — Illumination  should  be  by  transmitted, 
dissipated,  and  reflected  light.  If  the  light  is  glaring  and  too  bright, 
it  blinds  the  eyesight.  Not  only  is  the  decorative  value  of  a  room 
destroyed  but  the  sense  of  comfort  and  repose  is  lacking  in  offensive 
white  light. 

Amount  of  Illumination. — The  well-known  sleepiness  of  church- 
goers of  olden  times  was  often  due  to  eye  fatigue  from  the  harsh  light 
in  front.  Many  people  suffer  from  theater  headaches  and  moving 
picture  headaches  for  the  same  cause. 

Sleepiness  comes  on  very  readily  when  reading  by  artificial  light 
because  of  eye  strain  brought  about  by  the  light  used.  The  brilliancy 
of  any  light  should  not  exceed  4  to  5  candle  power  per  square  inch, 
and  may  be  as  low  as  from  tV  to  i%.  One  should  never  read  in  any 
light  which  causes  discomfort  to  the  eyes. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
brilUancy  in  candle  power  per  square  inch  of  some  of  our  methods  of 
lighting.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  safe  range  of  candle  power  for 
comfort  is  from  1  to  5  candle  power  per  square  inch. 

Source  of  Light.  Candle  Power  per  Sq.  In. 

Candle 3  to  4 

Oil  Lamp 3  to  8 

Gas  Flame 3  to  8 

Welsbach  gas  mantle 20  to  50 

Carbon  filament  light 375  to  400 

Tungsten  electric  light 1000  to  1500 

Direct  Lighting. — When  the  rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  are  reflected 
in  one  general  direction,  usually  downward,  it  is  said  to  give  direct 
Ught.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  dense  shade  of  metal, 
glass  or  silk.  The  usual  type  of  reading  lamp  is  an  example  of  direct 
Ughting. 

Semi-direct  Lighting. — Sometimes  translucent 'reflectors  which 
permit  some  of  the  rays  to  pass  through  upward,  yet  reflect  the 
majority  of  the  rays  downward,  are  used.  Whenever  reflectors  of 
this  type  are  used,  semi- direct  Ughting  is  produced. 
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Indirect  T.ighting. — Whenever  a  tight  is  equipped  with  an  opaque 
or  partially  opaque  bowl  reflector,  and  the  rays  of  tight  are  directed 
upward  to  be  reacted  hack  by  a  wtiite  ceiling,  the  room  is  lighted 

□  D 

Ground  gloss  ^obe.  Opal  Glass  Glob*. 

Via.  262. — Within  each  globe  ia  a  lamp  of  the  same  candle-power.     Note  tb« 

superior  diffusion  of  the  light  by  the  opal  globe. 

by  indirect  ligtit.    This  form  of  light  is  often  considered  the  best, 

since  it  Ughts  the  entire  room  and  reheves  the  eyes  from  all  strain. 

Semi-indirect  Lighting. — Translucent  bowl  reflectors  which  allow 

some  of  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through,  but  reflect  the  majority 

1 


:^m 


Flo.  263.— Direct     Fio.  254.— Semi- 
light,  direct  light. 


Pig.  265.— Indi-      Fia.  256.— Semi- 
rect  light.  indirect  light. 


of  the  rays  of  light  upward  to  be  reflected  back  by  the  white  ceiling, 
are  often  used  tq  produce  semi-indirect  lighting. 

Light  Transmitted  through  Various  Colors. — The  amount  of  light 
transmitted  through  colored  glass  is  quite  important  if  shades  are 
used  in  the  home.  Less  light  is  transmitted  through  red  than 
tlu-ough  green.     Red  hghts  liave  always  t>een  the  danger  signal  on 
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mlroads  and  elsewhere,  although  it  is  really  a  poor  color  for  this 
purpose.    Pure,  deep  red  allows  so  little  light  to  pass  through  that 


Bust  lighted  from  above  and        The  same  bust  lighted  from 
in  front.  directly  overhead. 

Fio.  257. — Bad  lighting  defeats  good  art. 

it  is  impracticable.     Green   would  have  been  the  better  signal  for 
danger,  since  it  can  be  more  easily  seen  than  red. 

Per  Cent  ol 
Miteriil,  Tnuumilted  Liclit. 

Clear  glass 100 

Canary 82 

Ruby 13.1 

Bottle  green 10.6 

Bright  green  (signal  green  No.  2) 19.4 

Bluish  green  (signal  green  No.  2) 6.9 

Cobalt  blue 3.7 

For  ordinary  illumination  white  or  yellowish  white  is  desirable. 
Blue  or  green  tinges  in  the  light  give  a  cold,  hard  hue  to  objects 
in  general,  and  also  give  an  unnatural  pallor  to  the  face. 
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Tbe  light  from  the  moon  on  a  clear  night  is  an  example  of  a 
*'  cold  light."  Such  lights  give  rooms  a  bare,  chill,  and  unfinished 
Appearance.  * 

Strong  red  light  is  harsh  and  trying.  A  yellow  or  orange  tinge 
in  the  light  softens  and  brightens  the  interior. 

Globes,  Shades  and  Reflectors. — It'^is  usually  customary  to 
equip  lamps  with  reflectors  of  some  form  of  glass  or  other  reflecting 
medium  to  difFuse  and  direct  the  hght  in  the  most  useful  directions. 
The  following  diagrams  illustrate  the  distribution  of  light  from  a 


iitioa  DiMiibulioD         Dutribulion. 

FiQ.  258. 

bare  lamp,  and  also  the  distribution  effected  when  the  lamp  is 
equipped  with  different  types  of  reflectors.  Our  homes  should  be 
equipped  not  only  with  artistic  reflectors  but  with  such  a  type  of 
reflector  that  the  maximum  useful  illumination  will  be  obtained  at 
the  smallest  cost. 

Lamps,  reflectors  and  shades  should  be  kept  clean,  as  dirt  and 
dust  absorb  hght  and  thereby  reduce  the  volume  of  illumination. 

Lon  by  AbaaTptioD, 
Color  o[  Olunran.  Per  Ceot. 

Clear  glass  globes 5  to  12 

Light  sand-blasted  globes 10  to  20 

Alabaster  globes 10  to  20 

Canary-colored  globes 15  to  20 

Light  blue  alabaster  globes 15  to  25 

Heavy  blue  alabaster  globes 15  to  30 

Ribbed  glass  globes 15  to  30 

Opaline  glass  globes 15  to  40 

Ground  glass  globes 20  to  30 
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Lon  by  AbwriitioB, 
Color  of  Glunnn.  Fat  Ctnt. 

Medium  opalescent  globes 25  to  40 

Heavy  opalescent  globes 30  to  60 

Flame  glass  globes 30  to  60 

Signal  green  globes 80  to  90 

Ruby  glass  globes 85  to  90 

Cobalt  blue  globes 90  to  95 


Fig.   259.— Earb   of   these   two   little   rooms   receives   the   Bame    light.     DftA 
walls  absorb  moat  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  left-hand  room. 

Color  of  Walls.— The  color  of  the  walls  of  a  room  is  a  very 
important  matter.  If  the  color  is  one  that  reflects  light,  instead 
of  absorbing  it,  less  illumination  will  be  required  and  the  cost  of 
the  lighting  will  be  lessened. 

In  school  rooms  the  wall  space  occupied  by  blackboards  i 
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much  loss  of  light.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  light  buff  tint  is  the 
most  satisfactory  color  for  the  walls  of  a  school  room.  Dark- 
colored  woodwork  and  furniture  with  natural  dull  finish  help  to 
reduce  the  reflection  of  light.  Unvarnished  surfaces,  however,  are 
so  difficult  to  clean  thoroughly  that  for  this  reason  the  woodwork 
is  usuaUy  varnished. 

Smooth  paper  and  paint  reflect  much  more  light,  regardless  of 
the  color,  than  a  silky  finish.  Dirty  paper,  of  course,  reflects  much 
less  light  than  clean  paper.  The  following  table  will  give  some  idea 
as  t6  the  amount  of  light  different  materials  reflect. 

Per  Cent  of 
Material.  Diffuse  Reflection. 

White  blotting  paper 82 

White  cartridge  paper 80 

White  cardboard 74 

Ordinary  foolscap 70 

Chrome-yellow  paper 62 

Cream  paper 56 

Light-cream  paint 52 

Light-orange  paper 50 

Pale-green  paint 45 

Plain  deal  (clean) 45 

Yellow  wall  paper 40 

Yellow  painted  wall  (cletin) 40 

Light-pink  paper 36 

Yellow  cardboard 30 

Light-blue  cardboard 25 

Brown  cardboard 20 

Plain  deal  (dirty) 20 

Yellow-painted  wall  (dirty) 20 

Light  emerald-green  paper 18 

Dark-brown  paper 13 

Vermilion  paper 12  * 

Blue-green  paper 12 

Cobalt-blue  paper 12 

Dark-green  paper 05 

Maroon  paper 05 
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Per  Cent  of 
Material.  Difluae  Reflection. 

Black  paper 06 

Deep-chocolate  paper 04 

French  ultramarine-blue  paper 03 . 5 

Black  cloth 01 .2 

Black  velvet 00.4 

Effect  of  Light  on  Fabrics. — We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  match 
colors  by  night.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  of  colors,  and  the  table  of  colors  of  lights.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  only  a  general  table,  and  that  some  of  the  delicate 
shades  of  modern  dyes  may  reflect  and  absorb  light  in  a  very  strange 
way 


Original 

COLOB 

OF  Light  Falling  Upon  Fabbic* 

Color  of 

Fabric. 

Red. 

Orange. 

YeUow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Black 

Purplish 

Deep 

YeUow- 

Greenish 

Blue-black 

Faint  violet* 

black 

maroon 

olive 

brown 

black 

White 

Red 

Orange 

Light 
yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Violet 

• 

Red 

Intense  red 

Scariet 

Orange 

Brown 

Violet 

Red-violet 
purple 

Orange 

Orange  red 

Intense 

Yellow- 

Faint  yellow, 

Brown 

Light  red 

orange 

orange 

slightly 
greenish 

slightly 
violet 

YeUow 

Orange 

YeUow 

Orange- 

Yellowish 

Green 

Brown 

orange 

yellow 

green 

tinged 
with  faint 
red 

Light 

Reddish 

Yellow 

Greenish 

Intenser 

Blue-green 

Light  purple 

green 

gray 

green 

yellow 

green 

Deep  green 

Reddish 

Rusty  green 

YeUowish 

Intenser 

Greenish 

Bluish  gray 

black 

green 

green 

blue 

Light  blue 

Violet 

• 

Orange  gray 

Yellowish 
green 

Green  blue 

Vivid  blue 

Violet  blue 

Deep  blue 

Violet- 

Gray* 

Green-elate 

Blue-green 

Intenser 

Bright  blue 

purple 

slightly  an 
orange 

blue 

vicdet 

Indigo  blue 

Purple 

Orange- 

Orange- 

Dull  green 

Dark  blue 

Deep  blue 

slightly 

maroon 

yellow 

indigo 

violet 

violet 

Violet 

Purple 

Red-maroon 

YeUow- 
roaroon 

Bluish  green- 
brown 

Deep  bluish- 
violet 

Deep  violet 

•  *•  Art  of  Illumination."— Bell. 
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Variation  in  original  color  produced  by  the  use  of  various  colored 
lights  is  often  taken  advantage  of  for  lighting  scenes  on  stages.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  tell  the  real  color  of  the  dress  of  an  actress, 
or  to  match  material  by  artificial  light. 

The  following  types  of  illumination  used  with  the  above  table 
will  give  some  hints  as  to  why  materials  have  different  colors 
under  different  lights. 

Illuminant.  Color. 

Sun  (high  in  sky) White. 

Sun  (near  horizon) Orange  red. 

Skylight Very  bluish  white. 

ESectric  arc  (short) White. 

Electric  arc  (long) Bluish  white  to  violet. 

Flame  arc Commonly,  yellow. 

Mercury  arc Bluish  green. 

Nernst  lamp Yellowish  white. 

Tungsten  lamp Yellowish  white. 

Incandescent  (normal),  carbon Yellowish. 

Incandescent  (below  voltage),  carbon. .  Orange  to  orange  red. 

Acetylene  flame Yellowish  white. 

Welsbach  light Yellowish  to  greenish  white. 

Gaslight  (Siemens  burner) Whitish  yellow  tinge. 

Gaslight,  ordinary Yellowish  to  pale  orange. 

Kerosene  lamp Yellowish  to  pale  orange. 

Candle Orange  yellow. 

Amount  and  Position  of  Window  Space. — For  proper  lighting  of 
rooms  the  amount  of  window  space  should  be  about  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  space. 

The  bottoms  of  all  windows  should  be  higher  than  the  eyes  of 
students  studying  in  a  classroom,  to  prevent  direct  light  shining  in 
the  eyes  of  pupils. 

Windows  should  extend  to  or  nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
Light  should  enter  one  side  of  the  room  only,  especially  in  school 
rooms,  to  prevent  a  student  facing  the  light  to  see  the  blackboard, 
or  when  the  head  is  turned  to  either  side.  The  light  from  the 
windows  must  never  fall  in  one's  eyes.     Sunlight  should  be  reflected 
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from  the  object  we  are  looking  at,  and,  in  most  cases  of  sunlight, 
indirect  sunlight  should  be  reflected  from  the  object  to  one's  eyes. 

Windows  should  never  be  built  in  the  rear  of  a  school  room  unless 
to  obtain  a  good  breeze  during  hot  weather.  Such  windows  ought 
to  be  very  high — at  least  8  feet  above  the  floor  so — that  all  light  be 
reflected  toward  the  ceiling.  It  is  better  to  have  such  windows 
hinged  at  the  bottom  and  covered  with  an  opaque  shade.  The 
window  can  then  be  dropped  to  allow  air  to  enter  without  allowing 
light  to  fall  from  the  back  directly  on  students.  Such  windows 
are  sometimes  called  "  breeze  windows."  South  light  is  bad  since 
direct  sunlight  is  obtained  during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Too  much 
direct  light  often  irritates  and  tires  people. 

If  windows  are  located  on  the  east  side,  early  morning  Ught 
enters  the  room,  purifying  the  air.  After  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
indirect  rays  of  light  enter,  since  the  sun  has  moved  to  a  position  in 
the  heavens  whence  no  direct  light  can  enter  the  windows. 

Rooms  which  face  the  west,  especially  school  rooms,  are  often 
desirable  since  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  enter  the  room  until 
after  school  hours.  If  the  sua  does  begin  to  shine  into  the  room  in 
the  early  afternoon,  the  room  becomes  very  warm  and  uncomfortable 
during  hot  weather. 

North  light  is  unsatisfactory  because  little  sunUght  enters  the 
room  at  any  time  of  the  day.  Hence,  the  room,  although  cool  in 
summer,  has  little  of  the  purifying  influence  of  the  sun. 

Windows  Shaded  by  Buildings. — Buildings  are  sometimes  very 
close  to  each  other,  producing  dark  rooms.  This  has  been  largely 
overcome  by  the  use  of  ribbed  or  prism  glass  which  diffuses  the  light 
throughout  the  room.  In  many  modern  school  houses  this  glass  is 
used  at  the  top  of  the  windows.  Basements,  dark  halls,  and  dark 
rooms  may  be  easily  made  lighter  by  the  use  of  ribbed  glass.  Very 
frequently  shop  windows  and  store  windows  are  provided  with  this 
type  of  glass  to  obtain  better  illumination  during  the  day. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  look  directly  at  the  sun? 

2.  Why  do  dark  glasses  assist  us  in  looking  at  the  sun? 

3.  How  should  we  sit  with  reference  to  the  light  when  we  are  reading? 
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4.  Should  seats  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  Ught  come  from  the 
left  side  or  from  the  right  side?     Why? 

5.  Why  do  rooms  lighted  by  indirect  light  have  very  few,  if  any, 
shadows? 

6.  In  what  part  of  a  room  is  it  better  for  a  teacher  to  stand  when 
talking  to  her  pupils — ^before  the  window,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  from  the  window? 

7.  Why  does  a  blow  on  the  head  make  one  see  stars,  especially 
when  delivered  upon  the  back  of  the  head  where  the  brain  is  excited 
by  the  optic  nerve? 

8.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  see  out  of  the  window  at  night  from  a 
lighted  room? 

9.  What  kind  of  lights  do  you  use  in  your  home? 

10.  How  many  candle  power  per  square  inch  of  light  do  you 
obtain? 

11.  How  much  more  is  this  per  square  inch  than  the  correct 
amount  per  square  inch? 

12.  What  warning  has  a  person  that  the  light  is  too  bright? 

13.  What  kind  of  lighting  system  is  best  for  a  home? 

14.  Why  should  a  stage  hall  never  be  brilliantly  lighted? 

15.  Why  are  red  lights  bad  danger  signals? 

16.  What  kind  of  shades  should  be  used  for  lights  in  halls? 

17.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  shade  used  in  a  home? 

18.  Why  should  paper  be  often  cleaned  in  rooms  which  are  not 
well  lighted  by  windows? 

19.  What  kind  of  paper  is  best  for  living  rooms? 

20.  What  happens  when  deep  green  and  light  blue  are  placed 
in  a  yellow  light? 

21.  What  would  be  the  color  of  red  under  a  mercury  arc.  Tung- 
sten lamp,  an  electric  arc  (long)? 

22.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  light  green  under  the  same 
lights? 

23.  Why  is  light  blue  hard  to  match  by  a  mercury  light? 

24.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  light  green  material  if  placed 
in  a  room  lighted  by  incandescent  carbon  lamps? 

25.  What  color  would  a  red  dress  look  on  a  stage  if  yellow  light 
were  thrown  upon  it?    A  blue  light?     An  orange  light? 
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26.  How  much  window  space  has  your  school  room  as  com- 
pared with  the  floor  space? 

27.  Determine  the  proper  amount  of  window  space  for  your  living 
room,  dining  room,  etc.,  at  home. 

28.  What  kind  of  light  is  best  for  studying? 

29.  Why  is  direct  sunlight  injurious  for  studjring? 

30.  How  much  above  your  eyes  is  the  window  when  you  are 
studying? 

31.  Because  of  danger  from  fire  some  have  opposed  the  build- 
ing of  the  bottoms  of  windows  higher  than  the  pupils'  eyes.  Why 
is  this  objection  a  poor  one? 

32.  Why  should  primary  grade  children  always  have  rooms 
on  the  bottom  floor? 

33.  Have  you  any  "breeze  windows"  in  your  school  room? 
If  so,  are  they  properly  protected? 

34.  At  what  time  of  the  day  does  direct  light  enter  the  room 
where  you  study? 

35.  At  what  part  of  the  day  do  you  have  indirect  light  in  your 
school  room? 

36.  At  what  parts  of  the  day  do  you  have  direct  and  indirect 
light  from  the  sun  in  your  living  rooms  at  home? 

37.  Why  do  some  rooms  appear  darker  than  others  with  the 
same  amount  of  light  entering? 

38.  Why  should  rooms  be  well  lighted  with  sunlight? 

39.  Why  is  it  possible  to  light  rooms  by  sunlight  even  though 
the  sunlight  does  not  come  directly  into  them? 

40.  What  causes  the  wavy  appearance  over  a  hot  stove  or 
over  a  sandy  beach  during  a  hot  day? 

41.  What  part  of  this  section  is  of  greatest  importance? 

COMPUTING  THE  COST  OF  LIGHTING 

Measurement  of  Lights. — Lights  are  measured  by  candle  power. 
As  the  words  suggest,  a  light  of  a  certain  candle  power  means  the 
number  of  times  more  light  that  particular  light  gives  than  a  candle. 
Standard  candles  are  used  for  this  purpose.  To  say  a  lamp  has  a 
candle  power  marked  sixteen  (16)  means  that  that  light  will  give 
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sixteen  times  as  much  light  as  a  standard  candle.  It  is  usually 
customary  to  say  that  if  a  candle  is  placed  one  foot  from  a  surface 
the  amount  of  illumination  received  by  it  is  called  one  foot  candle. 
If  the  distance  is  increased,  the  illumination  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Hence,  at  two  feet  the  one  candle 
would  give  only  one-fourth  (})  foot  candle  power,  and  a  sixteen  (16) 
candle  power  lamp  would  giv3  dt  two  feet  one-fourth  of  sixteen 
(}  X 16)  or  four  foot  candles. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain.  It  is  simply  that  the  same 
amount  of  light  is  spread  over  a  greater  and  greater  surface.  As 
the  distance  is  increased,  the  light  which  falls  on  one  square  foot  at 
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Fig.  260. — How  many  times  more  expensive  would  it  be  to  light  a  house  with 
candles  than  with  electricity?  Compare  the  cost  of  lighting  with  different 
kinds  of  electric  lights  and  gas  light.  What  would  be  the  difference  between 
gas  and  electricity?  What  method  of  lighting  by  gas  is  the  cheapest?  What 
method  of  lighting  by  electricity  is  the  cheapest? 

one  foot  distance  must,  at  two  feet,  illuminate  a  surface  which  is 
two  feet  on  a  side;  that  is,  four  square  feet.  At  three  feet  distance, 
the  light  is  spread  over  nine  square  feet,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  illumination  that  each  square  foot  will  receive  will  be 
the  square  of  the  distance  inverted. 

Measuring  Candle  Power  of  a  Lamp. — The  candle  power  of  a 
lamp  may  be  roughly  measured  by  placing  a  white  piece  of  card- 
board upright  on  the  table  and  sticking  a  pencil  in  a  piece  of  cork 
so  that  it  will  stand  upright  about  2  inches  from  the  paper.  Place 
a  candle  about  1  foot  distant  from  the  pencil.  Place  the  lamp  far 
enough  back  so  that  the  shadow  caused  by  the  candle  will  be  of  the 
same  density  as  the  shadow  caused  by  the  light.     If  the  distance 
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from  the  light  to  the  screen  be  squared  and  divided  by  the  distance 
of  the  candle  from  the  screen  squared,  the  candle  power  of  the  light 
may  be  obtained. 

Cost  of  Light — There  are  many  different  types  of  lights  on  the 
market.  Some  of  them  produce  light  at  a  very  low  cost,  but 
others  produce  light  at  a  very  great  cost. 

Fig.  260  will  show  the  comparative  cost  of  different  materials 
for  lighting.  It  will  be  seen  that  candles  are  the  most  expensive, 
and  that  gas  mantles  are  much  cheaper  than  the  open  gas  flame 
or  kerosene.  However,  people  may  live  in  localities  where  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  cheapest  form  of  lighting.    If  kerosene 
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Fig.  261. — Amount  of  light  received  from 
different  lights.  The  same  amount  of 
gas  used  in  each  case.  Why  is  it 
cheaper  to  use  mantles  than  open 
flame? 


Fig.  262. —  How  much  more  light 
do  you  receive  from  a  Tungsten 
lamp  than  from  a  carbon  lamp  if 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  is 
used  in  each  case? 


only  can  be  used,  the  kerosene  mantle  lamp  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  kerosene  lamp. 

Use  of  Mantles. — Wherever  mantles  can  be  used,  they  make  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  light  mvch  more  cheaply 
than  by  the  use  of  open  flames.  Usually  a  mantle  will  use  about 
one-fourth  as  much  gas  in  giving  the  same  amount  of  light  as  an 
open  flame.  In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  gas,  the  mantle 
burners  have  a  great  advantage  in  furnishing  a  steady  light.  In 
some  cases,  also,  there  is  considerable  reduction  of  the  risk  of  fire, 
since  the  mantle  burners  are  protected  by  chimneys  so  effectually 
that  inflammable  objects  cannot  reach  the  flame.  There  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  use  of  open  flame  burners  in  any 
place  unless  there  are  conditions  which  cause  excessive  breakage  of 
mantles. 
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Light  Obtained  from  Electric  Lamps. — Of  electric  lights  there 
are  several  kinds  used  in  the  household :  the  metalized  carbon,  called 
the  "  Gem/'  the  "  Tungsten  "  lamp,  usually  known  under  the  name 
of  "  Mazda,"  and  the  ordinary  carbon  lamp.  Fig.  262  will  show 
the  comparison  of  the  amount  of  Ught  given  by  different  lights 
at  the  same  cost. 

Questions 

1.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  were  reading  8  feet  from 
a  lamp  and  you  moved  24  feet  away,  the  candle  power  of  the 
lamp  being  32? 

2.  What  is  the  cheapest  form  of  gas  light  to  use? 

3.  Why  are  mantles  economical? 

4.  What  is  the  cheapest  type  of  electric  light  to  use? 
6.  What  causes  an  object  to  have  color? 

6.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  match  colors  in  artificial  Ught? 

7.  How  are  most  of  our  colored  pictures  in  magazines  obtained? 

8.  Why  will  a  white  table  cloth  on  a  mahogany  table  make  a  room 
lighter? 

9.  Why  should  rooms  be  well  lighted? 

COLOR  AND  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT 

Color. — No  object  has  any  color  of  its  own  but  depends  for  its 
color  upon  the  light  rays  which  are  reflected  by  the  material.  There 
are  three  sets  of  nerves  in  the  retina  of  the  eye;  one  sensitive  to 
red,  another  to  green,  and  a  third  to  blue  light  waves.  When  all 
three  of  these  nerves  are  stimulated  equally,  white  is  obtained.  If 
only  the  red  nerves  are  stimulated,  the  person  sees  red;  Ukewise 
blue  and  green  when  the  blue  and  green  sets  of  nerves  are  stimu- 
lated. If  one  nerve  is  stimulated  more  than  another,  there  is 
an  uneven  mixture  of  color  sensation,  and  intermediate  colors  are 
produced. 

The  shade  of  these  colors  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
stimulation.  Black  objects  absorb  all  the  light  rays.  White  objects 
reflect  all  light  rays.  If  an  object  appears  red,  it  means  that  all  the 
Ught  rays  have  been  absorbed  except  red.     The  same  is  true  of  other 
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colors.  Prussian  blue  reflects  blue,  green  and  violet  light  waves. 
In  white  light  it  looks  Prussian  blue;  in  green  light  the  material 
covered  with  Prussian  blue  looks  green;  in  violet  light,  violet.  The 
colors  violet  and  green  are  not  very  strong,  as  not  much  of  this 
color  is  reflected. 

The  color  of  an  object,  then,  depends  upon  what  light  waves 
it  reflects  or  absorbs.     Color  is  a  sensation,  and  not  an  object. 

Fig.  264. — CJolor  depends  upon  the  light  rays  reflected.  When  red,  green  and 
blue  rays  are  reflected  by  any  object,  the  object  appears  white  (Figure  on 
top,  left  row).  When  red  and  green  rays  are  reflected  and  blue  is  absorbed 
the  object  will  look  yellow.  (Central  figure,  top  line.)  What  is  the 
effect  if  red  and  blue  are  reflected  and  green  is  absorbed?  What  causes 
a  substance  to  look  blue?  (First  figure  left,  second  row.)  What  causes 
a  book  to  appear  green?  When  will  cloth  look  red?  When  will  paper 
look  black?  What  color  rays  is  a  white  rose  reflecting?  What  color 
will  a  white  rose  look  if  viewed  through  a  red  glass?  Why?  What  color 
ray  is  a  red  rose  reflecting?  What  happens  to  the  other  two  rays?  Why 
does  everything  look  blue  through  a  blue  glass?  Why  do  things  look  black 
through  a  red  and  a  blue  glass?  What  happens  when  red  objects  are 
viewed  through  blue  glasses? 

Color  Blindness. — Sometimes  one  of  the  sets  of  color  nerves  is 
lacking  or  much  weakened  in  a  person.  This  causes  a  yellow  object 
to  appear  green  to  a  person  lacking  the  red  nerve  set,  since  yellow 
is  a  combined  effect  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  red  and  green 
nerves.  Engineers  of  a  railroad  must  be  tested  to  be  sure  that 
they  do  not  lack  the  red  set  of  nerves,  since  red  is  the  danger  signal. 
Color  blindness  may  be  the  cause  of  many  people  wearing  a  com- 
bination of  colors  which  is  not  pleasing.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are  aflfected 
more  than  women  with  color  blindness. 

Color  Printing. — Many  colors  are  produced  to-day  by  mixing  colors 
in  impressions.  The  colors  used  are  yellow,  red  and  blue.  Some- 
times black  is  also  employed.  Many  of  our  colored  pictures  are 
produced  by  this  process. 

Chemical  Action  of  Light. — The  chemical  action  of  light  is  used 
in  photography.  The  Hght  rays  reflected  from  the  image  are  caught 
by  a  lens  in  a  camera,  and  an  image  is  produced  on  sensitive  plates 
or  films.  Developing  produces  on  these  an  image  called  a  negative, 
from  which  positives  or  photographs  may  be  obtained. 
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Project — Have  one  member  of  the  class  explain  how  pictures  are  taken — 
negative,  positive,  developing,  and  printing. 

Eiperiment  to  Show  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light. — Blueprint 
paper  is  often  used  by  architects  and  draftsmen  for  printing  diagrams. 
With  a  camel's  hair  brush  carefully  paint  a  piece  of  glazed  or  shiny 
paper  with  the  solution  given  on  this  page.  Do  this  in  the  dark  or 
before  a  red  light.  'Place  the  paper  in  a  drawer  or  some  dark  place 
to  dry. 

Place  a  piece  of  some  opaque  object  over  the  blueprint  paper 
after  it  has  dried  in  a  dark  room,  and  expose  the  paper  to  the  sunlight 
for  a  minute.  Wash  thoroughly  in  water.  An  image  will  form  on  the 
paper.  Be  sure  that  the  paper  is  thoroughly  washed  so  that  no 
yellow  stains  are  left.  Try  some  of  the  paper  with  a  negative 
which  you  may  have  at  home. 

Blueprint  Solution. 

Solution  A:  Ferric  ammonium  citrate  (brown),  80  grams;  water,  1  ounce. 

Solution  B:  Potassium  ferricyanide,  60  grams;  water,  1  ounce.  Do  not 
mix  until  ready  to  use.  Keep  in  the  dark;  mix  equal  portions  of  A  and  B;  filter 
before  using. 

Another  solution  may  be  made  by: 

Solution  A:   Ferric  ammonium  citrate  (green),  110  grams;  water,  1  ounce. 

Solution  B:  Potassium  ferricyanide,  40  grams;  water,  1  ounce.  Mix  and 
use  as  above. 

Be  sure  not  to  use  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  potassium  ferricyanide 
should  be  in  clear  ruby  red  crystals;  if  otherwise,  rinse  with  water  and  dry 
between  blotting  papers  before  weighing. 

The  solutions  may  be  made  more  sensitive  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  solutions  also  keep  better  if  one-half  gram  per  ounce  of  potassium 
bichromate  is  added  to  the  mixed  solution. 

Chemical  Action  of  Light  in  Nature. — It  is  beUeved  that  the  ultra- 
violet ray  is  the  agent  which  changes  water  and  carbon  dioxide  into 
starch  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Probably  the  coat  of  tan  so  often 
obtained  at  the  seashore  is  due  to  the  ultra-violet  ray.  Physicians 
are  treating  some  diseases  with  this  ray. 

Light  is  the  most  powerful  germicide  known. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  do  yellow  and  blue  crayon  powdered  together  look  green; 
red  and  yellow  crayon  powdered  together  look  orange? 

2.  Why  are  some  blues  and  greens  indistinguishable  from  each 
other  by  candle  light? 

3.  Why  is  it  preferable  to  select  colored  material  by  dayUght? 
(When  you  wish  a  perfect  match,  the  test  should  be  made  both  by 
daylight  and  by  artificial  light.) 

4.  Why  do  street  Ughts,  when  viewed  through  a  wire  screen  or  a 
thin  silk  curtain,  appear  to  have  rays  in  four  directions  fringed  with 
rainbow  colors? 

5.  Why  may  the  color  of  a  dewdrop  on  which  the  sun  is  shining 
be  made  to  change  by  changing  the  position  of  the  head? 

6.  Why  do  people  look  ghastly  in  the  light  of  the  flaming  arc? 

7.  Why  is  the  sun  red  at  rising  and  at  setting? 

8.  Why  is  the  foam  of  a  muddy  street  white? 

9.  In  the  peacock's  tail,  and  on  many  butterflies  where  brilliant 
colors  are  seen,  there  is  no  coloring  matter  in  the  feathers  or  scales. 
Explain  this. 

10.  Why  does  a  blue  sky  look  green  when  viewed  through  yellow 
glass? 

11.  Why  do  you  see  a  bluish-green  light  if  you  turn  your  gaze 
toward  a  white  wall  after  looking  steadily  at  a  bright  red  light? 

12.  What  is  an  **  after  image  "?     What  causes  it? 

13.  Why  does  blue  cloth  look  nearly  black  in  gas  light? 

14.  Why  is  snow  white? 

15.  Why  is  foam  white? 

16.  Why  is  the  ocean  blue? 

17.  Why  does  molasses  candy  whiten  on  being  pulled? 

18.  What  part  of  this  chapter  is  of  greatest  value  to  you?    Why? 

19.  Make  a  Ust  of  the  important  things  in  the  order  in  which  you 
consider  them  of  value  to  you. 
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CHAPTER   XI 
ELECTRICITY 

USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME 

Measuring  of  Electricity. — The  gas  supplied  to  a  home  is  meas- 
ured in  cubic  feet.  This  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Electricity,  however,  is  not 
consumed,  but  merely  flows  through  the  lamps,  motors  or  other 
appliances,  and  passes  back  to  its  source,  the  electrical  generator. 
We  really,  then,  do  not  use  electricity,  but  simply  the  energy  which 
the  moving  electricity  possesses.  This  energy  is  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce light,  heat  and  power  by  allowing  it  to  flow  through  a  lamp, 
a  heating  device,  or  a  motor.  Electricity  may  be  compared  to  water 
circulating  through  pipes. 

Suppose  in  some  centrally  located  place  there  were  a  station 
provided  with  a  large  water  pump  which  pumped  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  buildings  of  the  town.  Assume  that  all  the  water  of  that 
place  was  used  to  run  through  some  type  of  machine,  such  as  a 
motor,  and  that  all  the  water,  instead  of  running  into  a  sewer,  was 
drawn  back  through  another  pipe  to  the  pump  and  then  sent  out 
again.  The  water  would  be  continually  circulating  from  the  pump 
to  the  motor  through  the  meter  and  back  to  the  pump.  A  person 
supplied  with  this  water  would  not  be  using  the  water  itself  but 
the  energy  which  it  was  able  to  deliver  to  the  machine.  This  energy 
could  not  be  measured  in  gallons  because  the  energy  would  depend 
upon  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  inlet  to  the  water  motor 
and  the  outlet.  If  there  were  a  great  difference,  the  motor  would 
run  very  fast  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  same  time.  A  great 
amount  of  water  would  flow  through  the  motor.  A  meter  would 
then  have  to  be  constructed  which  would  measure  the  amount  of 
water  flowing  through  the  meter  per  second,  and  the  difference  in 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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Mow,  the  measuriDg  of  electricity  may  be  compared  to  this 
example.  The  amount  of  electricity  passing  through  the  wires,  cor- 
responding to  the  gallons  of  water  per  second,  is  called  amperes, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  electricity,  corresponding  to  the  water  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  called  volts.  For  example,  a  110-volt 
current  refers  to  the  pressure  by  which  the  current  is  being  forced 
over  the  wire.  By  multiplying  the  amperes  by  the  volts  we  obtain 
a  unit  which  expresses  the  rate  of  doing  work  or  power,  caUed  watts. 


Fia.  265. — An  instrument  for  — 
uring  electrical  presaure,  volta. 


Fia.  266. — Watthour  meter. 


An  instrument  which  requires  a  watt  of  any  energy  would  consume 
in  one  hour  a  watthour  of  energy. 

The  commercial  unit  for  the  measuring  of  electrical  energy  is 
called  a  kilowatt  hour,  which  means  looo  watthours.  A  25  watt 
lamp  will  use  25  watthours  in  an  hour,  or  the  electrical  energy 
supplied  to  the  lamp  in  forty  hours  would  equal  1  kilowatt  hour 
(1000  watt  hours). 

The  Watthour  Meter. — A  watthour  meter  is  essentially  a  small 
electrical  motor  driving  a  registering  dial.  All  electricity  which  is 
used  in  the  house  must  flow  through  this  motor.  If  only  one  lamp 
is  in  use  a  small  amount  of  current  passes  through.  If  two  lamps 
are  used,  twice  as  much  current  passes  through  the  meter.  The 
increase  will  be  in  amperes,  since  the  volts  remain  constant.     For 
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example,  if  one  light  uses  1  ampere  of  current  at  110  volts,  two  lights 
will  use  2  amperes  at  110  volts.  The  motor  turns  in  the  meter, 
thus  registering  the  amount  of  energy  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Accuracy  of  Meters. — As  a  rule  watthour  meters  are  quite 
accurate.  They  need  cleaning  once  in  a  while,  as  dirt  and  dust 
usually  tend  to  make  them  run  slowly.  Occasionally  a  meter  may 
be  fast. 

Causes  for  Increase  in  Electrical  Bills. — There  are  a  number  of 
causes  for  the  increase  in  electric  bills  for  any  month.  Some  of  the 
causes  are: 

1.  Defective  wire,  which  may  allow  the  current  to  flow  when 
no  lights  or  other  electric  instruments  are  in  use.  This  can  be 
determined  by  watching  the  small  aluminum  disc  on  the  meter. 
If  it  is  revolving  when  all  lights  are  out,  there  is  probably  a  leak. 

2.  An  unusual  number  of  cloudy  days  or  much  rainy  weather 
during  any  month  may  cause  an  extra  consumption  of  current. 

3.  Old  lights  which  are  dim  do  not  give  sufficient  illumination, 
and  require  an  extra  light  to  offset  the  decrease  in  Ught  they  cause 
by  their  dimness.     An  old  light  is  a  very  wasteful  thing  to  use. 

Carbon  lights  are  very  expensive  to  operate  as  compared  with 
the  Tungsten  lamps.  The  latter  may  cost  more  to  purchase,  but 
the  amount  of  current  that  a  carbon  lamp  consumes  during  its  life- 
time is  about  three  times  that  consumed  by  the  Tungsten  lamp  for 
the  same  amount  of  light.  One  could  not  afford  to  use  carbon 
lamps  if  they  were  given  to  him,  since  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  buy  good  Tungsten  lamps. 

Experiments. — Measure  the  candle  power  of  a  Tungsten  lamp  and  also  of 
a  carbon  lamp.  How  many  watt  hours  will  it  take  to  run  these  lamps  400 
hours  (the  average  life  of  the  lamp)?  How  much  does  it  cost  per  candle  power? 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  run  enough  carbon  lights  to  equal  the  candle  power 
of  the  Tungsten  light?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost?  Subtract  the  price 
of  the  Tungsten  lamp  from  the  difference  in  cost  and  thus  determine  the  amount 
of  saving.  * 

4.  Lights  may  sometimes  be  left  burning  for  days  in  attics, 
closets,  and  cellars,  a  practice  which  will  increase  the  electric  bill 
for  any  month. 

5.  An  error  may  be  made  by  the  company's  meter  reader  so  that 
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the  bill  rendered  is  t<io  high  or  too  low.  If  it  18  too  high  for 
one  month,  it  will  be  too  low  the  following  month;  consequently 
the  consumer  will  not  lose,  if  the  meter  is  correct. 

MoBt  electric  companies  are  interested  in  keeping  the  meters 
accurate,  and  will  usually  make  any  test  upon  any  meter  whenever 
asked.  Apphcations  should 
be  made  to  the  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  not  to  the  meter 
reader  or  bill  collector.  Since 
no  measuring  device  can  be 
absolutely  accurate,  a  4  per 
cent  tolerance  above  and  be- 
low the  amount  which  the 
meter  usually  reads  is  always 
allowed.  Meters  are  usually 
tested  BO  that  they  will  not 
be  more  than  1  per  cent  either 
fast  or  alow. 

Causes  of  Fire. — Electric 
wiring  of  buildings  must  be 
done  by  competent  people, 
since  wires  which  are  too 
small  to  carry  the  amount  of 
current  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumer may  become  very  hot, 
if  too  much  current  passes  over 
Fig.  267. — Cross-eection  of  house,  ahowing  the  wire.  This  burns  off  the 
spaceB  ^between  parti tjonsjind  floors  insulation,  and  sets  fire  to 
the  building.  Wires  should  be 
drawn  in  steel  or  iron  pipes 
called  conduits.  This  not  only 
provides  against  danger  of  fire,  but  allows  a  defective  wire  to  be 
pulled  out  and  a  new  one  substituted.  Wires  which  are  used  in 
an  extension  from  the  lamp  socket  should  be  well  constructed. 

Insulation. — Electricity  is  conducted  over  some  substances  much 
more  easily  than  over  other  substances;  for  instance,  electricity 
runs  over  copper  wires  easily,  but  it  does  not  pass  through  rubber. 


through  which  electric  wires  are  easily 
fiahed  (or  drawn)  without  any  dis- 
figurement to  the  room  interiors. 
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A  good  conductor  of  electricity  is  some  material  which  will  carry 
the  current.  A  poor  conductor  of  electricity  is  something  which 
will  keep  the  current  from  being  carried  away.  Wires  are  covered 
with  rubber,  cloth,  paper,  etc.,  because  they  are  poor  conductors. 
Glass  is  used  on  telephone  wires  to  keep  the  electricity  from  running 
off  into  the  ground,  and  on  lightning  rods  to  keep  the  electricity 
from  running  into  the  house.  When  a  house  is  protected  with  light- 
ning rods  these  glass  insulators  must  be  carefully  replaced  as  soon 
as  broken. 

Questions 

1.  How  does  gas  differ  from  electricity? 

2.  How  does  the  use  of  electricity  compare  with  the  use  of  water? 

3.  How  does  a  water  meter  compare  with  a  wattmeter? 

Find  out  how  much  current  the  lights  of  your  home  consume 
each  hour. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  an  increase  in  your  electric 
bill?     • 

5.  If  you  were  given  carbon  lights,  would  you  save  any  money 
by  using  them  in  place  of  Tungsten  lights? 

6  What  kind  of  insulation  would  you  prefer  on  wires  about 
your  home? 

7.  What  kind  of  wires  should  be  used  to  connect  vacuum  cleaners 
and  lamp  lights  with  lamp  sockets? 

MAGNETS  AND   MOTORS 

Magnets. — There  are  two  types  of  magnets;  permanent  magnets 
and  electro-magnets.  The  word  magnet  came  from  an  ancient  city 
of  Asia  Minor  near  Magnesia  where  a  black  ore  of  iron  was  found. 
This  ore  attracted  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  and  also  nickel  and  cobalt. 
The  ore  is  now  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  is  called 
lodestone  (leading  stone),  since  it  points  to  the  North  and  South 
magnetic  poles  if  suspended  on  a  string.  A  piece  of  steel  may 
become  a  permanent  magnet  by  stroking  it  with  this  mineral.  Steel 
retains  its  magnetism  much  longer  than  soft  iron;  hence  steel  is  used 
for  needles  of  compasses  to-day  in  place  of  lodestone  which  wad  used 
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by  the  ancieota.  The  electro-magnet  is  made  by  winding  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  with  wire,  and  allowing  a  current  of  electricity  to  run 
through  the  wire  Such  magnets  lose  their  magnetism  almost  as 
8oon  as  the  current  of  electricity  is  broken     Magnets  of  this  type 


Fio.  268. — Iron  filings  on  a  paper  placed  over  s,  bar  magnet. 

are   used  in  electric  bells,  telegraph  instruments,  induction  coil^ 
motors  and  dynamos. 

Experiments  with  Magnets. — Place  a  horseshoe  magnet  or  bar 
m^net  under  a  sheet  of  paper  or  glass.     Shake  iron   filings  evenly 


Fia.  269. — Put  a  bar  magnet  on  top  of  some  nmall  tacks  spread  out  on  a  table, 
and  then  lift  it  up.  The  tacks  will  be  found  to  cling  ki  the  magnet,  but  in 
unequal  nurnbers  at  different  parts.  The  magnet  hse  polarity;  that  is,  the 
places  near  the  enda  where  most  lacks  collect  are  called  poles. 

over  the  paper  with  a  salt  shaker.     Observe  the  force  of  magnetism, 
sod  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines. 

Experiment  with  Electro-Magnet. — Wind  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
with  insulated  copper  wire.  Attach  the  end  of  the  wire  to  an 
electric  battery.  Bring  the  end  of  the  magnet  near  tacks  or  other 
pieces  of  iron.  Break  the  current  of  electricity.  Observe  what 
happens. 
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Law  of  Magnetic  Attractioii. — The  point  of  the  compass  needle 

which  is  attracted  toward  the  North  magnetic  pole  ia  called  the  plus 
or  North  end,  and  the  opposite  end  the  minus  or  South  end. 
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Fio.  271.— S  attracts  N.     N  repel«  N. 
What  will  S  aod  S  do? 


Fio.  270. — No  matter  how  many 
timea  a  magnet  is  broken,  each 
part  becomes  a  magnet  with  N 
and  S  poles. 

Experiment. — Bring  the  North  end 
of  a  magnetic  bar  near  the  North  end 
of  the  compass  needle.  Bring  the 
South  end  of  the  bar  near  the  North 
end  of  the  compass  needle.  Explain 
what  happens.  What  does  the  law 
"  Like  poles  of  magnets  repel  each 
other,  and  unlike  poles  attract  each 
other,"  mean? 

Motor. — The  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  magnets  is  made  use 
of  in  the  electric  motor.  The 
electric  motor  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  electro-magnets  fastened 
rigidly  to  a  frame,  and  other 
magnets  fastened  to  an  axis, 
called  an  armature,  on  which 
there  is  a  drum  for  brushes  to 
allow  the  current  to  enter  the 
motor.  In  Fig.  272  the  electro-magnet  A  (+)  is  attracted  by  the 
minus  (— )  magnet  B  and  repelled  by  the  plus  (+)  magnet  C;  and 
the  magnet  D  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  C  and  repelled  by  the 


Fio.  272.— The  Motor. 
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magnet  B  becauee  the  current  is  eatering  only  the  two  coils  F  aid 
E.  Coils  jD  and  A  have  no  magnetism  in  them,  since  the  brushes 
do  not  touch  the  sectors  1  and  2,  called  coiiiiiiutators,  to  which 
these  magnets  are  attached.  As  soon  as  magnets  A  and  D  get  to 
the  places  of  magnets  E  and  F,  they  lose  their  magnetism,  and 
the  magnets   E   and   F,   taking    the   places  of  A   and   D,  become 


Fio.  273. — What  is  used  for  the  return  wire? 


magnets  and  are  likewise  pulled  in  the  same  direction,  causing  the 
inner  magnets  on  the  axis  to  travel  verj'  rapidly. 

Commercial  Motors. — The  commercial  motors  used  for  the  run- 
ning of  cars,  automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  fans,  etc.,  are  made  up 
of  a  series  of  magnets  which  are  constantly  attracting  and  repelling 
each  other.  Not  only  do  they  have  magnets  at  B  and  C,  but  these 
magnets  are  also  wound  with  wire  to  produce  very  strong  clectro- 
nugnets  when  the  current  is  turned  on. 
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Fig.  273T.~Prindpie  of  the  motOT.  Why 
ia  the  end  rf  A  attracted  toward  the 
end  of  F?  Why  is  D  repelled  by  F1 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  cbange  A  to 
a+  magnet  after  it  arrivea  at  the  po- 
sition 2?  What  W3uld  5  need  to  be 
changed  to  at  the  poaition  6?  Why? 
Iq  a  motor  elcctro-QuignetA  are  used 
in  place  of  bar  magneto.  Why?  If 
A  were  an  electro-magnet,  how  could 
it  be  changed  from  a—  to  a-|- magnet? 


5 1,  Si,  St,  6-  Cftlua  segment] 
CemimutAtor 


Fio,  2736. — Principle  of  a  motor  with  a 
ring  annature.  What  kind  of  a 
magnet  would  E  be  when  it  haa 
moved  to  the  poettion  otAl  Why? 
What  happens  when  D  moves  to 
the  position  of  f  ?  To  >1?  Why 
does  ttte  motor  continue  to  turn 
while  the  current  is  entering  through 
the  brushes?  Why  doee  the  motor 
Btop  when  the  current  is  turned  off? 
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■ELEerfiO  MAGNET 

ftTTRiCTED  TOWARD 

THE + MAGNET 


-fHAGNET  ATTRACTEl 
BY  — MAGNETA'^D 
REPELLED  bY-j- MAGNET  B' 

euantur  uavinc  -^ 

Fio.  273c. — A  Working  Motor. 

When  the  cuttent  eotera  over  the  +  wire  to  the  +  brush,  it  divider  on  seg- 
ment III  BJid  enters  the  bottom  of  cot)  Y,  and  the  top  o(  coil  Z. 

What  kind  of  a  magnet  does  Y  become? 

What  kind  of  a  magnet  doea  Z  becomeT 

Why  b  X  a  minus  magnet? 

Why  does  Y  turn  t«ward  magnet  A? 

What  segment  will  the  +  brush  touch  when  Z  is  whers  Y  isT 

What  kind  of  a  magnet  will  Z  then  be? 

What  will  Y  be? 

What  will  X  be? 

Where  will  Z  be  when  the  current  is  leaving  the  segment  III  to  the  —  bnidiT 

Why  are  segments  I,  II,  and  III  separated  or  insulated  from  each  other? 

Why  are  brushes  necessary? 

Why  is  A  always  a  minus  electro-magnet? 

Why  is  B  always  a  plus  electro-magnet? 
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Questions 

1.  Why  not  make  the  cores  of  electro-magnets  of  steel? 

2.  Why  must  "  keepers  "  (bars  of  steel)  be  kept  on  the  ends  of 
permanent  steel  magnets? 

3.  Why  does  the  electric  car  move  when  the  motorman  "  turns 
on  the  current." 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  electro-magnets  in  a  motor? 
6.  How  could  a  motor  be  made  to  run  backward  (reverse)? 

GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Static  Electricity. — Rub  a  hard  rubber  rod  briskly  with  a  piece 
of  catskin.  Hold  it  near  two  pith  balls  suspended  by  a  silk  thread. 
Try  the  rod  on  a  bit  of  paper,  cork,  etc.  Rub  a  rod  of  glass  with 
a  piece  of  silk  or  flannel.     Bring  this  near  the  pith  balls. 

This  experiment  shows  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity 
generated.  That  generated  by  the  glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk  is 
called  positive;  that  generated  by  the  rubber  rod  rubbed  with 
flannel  is  called  negative. 

If  a  body  charged  with  negative  electricity  is  brought  near  a  body 
charged  with  plus  electricity,  the  two  bodies  are  attracted  toward 
each  other,  but  two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity 
are  repelled  from  each  other. 

Rub  your  fountain  pen  on  your  coat  and  hold  it  near  one  pith  ball  which 
you  have  charged  with  plus  electricity.  What  kind  of  electricity  is  the  fountain 
pen  charged  with?  Test  a  number  of  different  materials  rubbed  with  fur, 
catskin  or  flannel. 

Potential. — If  you  hold  a  charged  rod  rubbed  with  fur  near  the 
finger  you  will  feel  a  Uttle  prick  and  hear  a  sharp  snap  which  show 
that  a  spark  of  electricity  passes  from  the  rod  to  your  finger.  Also 
a  charge  passes  from  your  finger  to  the  rod,  neutralizing  the  plus 
and  minus  charges.  This  exchange  of  electricity  which  takes  place 
between  two  bodies  is  caused  by  the  diflference  in  potential  or  pres- 
sure of  the  electricity.  We  have  already  called  it  volts.  This  elec- 
tricity contains  no  amperes  of  current;  it  is  simply  very  high  voltage. 
A  spark  1  inch  long  has  a  voltage  of  about  75,000  volts. 
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Lightning. — Lightning  ie  caused  much  in  the  same  way.  A  great 
deal  of  electricity  is  carried  up  from  the  earth  while  water  is  evap- 
orating. Also  a  great  deal  of  electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction 
of  clouds  and  wind.  When  clouds  are  very  high  above  the  earth, 
flashes  of  electricity  will  pass  between  them,  but  if  a  cloud  is  near 
the  earth,  the  flash  of  electricity  will  pass  between  the  cloud  and 
some  object  on  the  earth.     We  commonly  say  the  Ughtning  strikes 


Fig,  274. — Volta  entertaining  his  frienda  by  generating  static  electricity. 

the  object.  Lightning  rods  have  been  placed  on  buildings  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  this  great  spark  of.  electricity.  The  rod 
extends  slightly  above  the  highest  point  of  the  building,  and  runs 
down  the  side  of  the  building  into  the  moist  earth.  Buildings  that 
are  well  protected  by  lightning  rods  are  very  seldom  struck  by  light- 
ning, since  the  current  of  electricity  passes  down  the  rods  into  the 
ground.  Very  often,  too,  no  spark  is  seen  at  all.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  insulate  lightning  rods  from  a  building  as  is  often  believed. 
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Thunderstorms.  Thunderstorms  usually  occur  late  in  the  after- 
noon or  early  evemng  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  They  are  classed  as  travel- 
ing storms.  Before  the  thunderstorm  breaks,  heavy  masses  .of  clouds 
are  seen  slowly  rising  and  collecting  near  the  horizon.  The  air  which 
is  very  warm  begins  to  be  sUghtly  cooler.  Small  detached  clouds,  form- 
ing in  front  of  the  large  clouds,  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  unite  with 
the  advancing  storm  cloud.  Ragged  squall  clouds  travel  imderneath 
the  dark  heavy  clouds.  Some  of  the  storms  travel  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  miles,  carrying  clouds  of  dust.    At  first  large  raindrops  form 


Fig.  275. — Voltmeter  measures  the  pressure.     Ammeter  measures  the  amoivut 
of  current.     Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  all  the  current  go  through  A? 


which  soon  become  smaller  in  size  and  greater  in  number  until  there 
is  a  heavy  downpour.     Occasionally  hail  attends  thunderstorms. 

The  most  dangerous  place  in  a  thunderstorm  is  imder  a  tree,  88 
lightning  usually  strikes  the  highest  points.  Cattle  are  frequently 
killed  in  the  pasture  by  the  lightning  striking  the  wire  fence.  Farmers 
should  groimd  wire  fences  every  few  feet  so  88  to  allow  the  lightning 
to  travel  into  the  ground. 

The  Dynamo. — Attach  a  coil  of  wire  to  a  galvanometer.  Move 
a  bar  magnet  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  coil.    The  end  of  the  needle 
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vill  be  seen  to  move,  and  the  direction  it  takes  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  the  magnet  is  moving  in  the  coil.  This  shows  ua  how 
electricity  is  generated.  We  have  already  learned  that  radiating 
from  the  magnet  are  lines  of  magnetic  force.  As  the  magnet  movea 
in  the  coil  these  lines  of  force  are  cut  bv  the  wires,  and  the  current 
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of  electricity  is  induced  in  the  wire.  The  commercial  dynamo  is 
built  on  the  sanity  principle.  Coils  of  wire  on  the  armature  are 
rotated  in  front  of  powerful  magnets.  In  order  to  make  the  magnets 
more  powerful  all  the  current  generated  by  the  dynamo  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  wires  around  the  magnet.     This  is  called  a  series- 
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wound  dynamo.  If  only  a  part  of  the  current  goes  through  the 
wireB  on  the  magnets,  and  the  other  part  goes  directly  to  the  supply 
wires,  this  dynamo  is  called  the  parallel-wound  dynamo.  If  the 
two  systems  are  combined  in  one  dynamo,  the  dynamo  is  said  to 
be  a  compound  one.  This  is  the  type  of  dynamo  usually  found  in 
power-houses  for  generating  current. 

AC  Currents  and  DC  Currents. — The  galvanometer  will  show 
that  the  current  changes  its  direction  in  the  wires  when  the  bar 


9<^,                UPWARD 

Fig.  27QA 


magnet  changes  its  direction;  for  example,  the  current  flows  in  one 
direction  when  the  magnet  is  pushed  down  through  the  coil,  and  in 
the  other  direction  when  the  magnet  is  pulled  out  from  the  coil. 
Currents  which  are  constantly  changing  their  directions  are  called 
alternating  currents  (AC).  When  a  coil  passes  down  in  front  of  a 
magnet,  a  current  is  caused  to  flow  in  one  direction.  When  the  coil 
passes  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  cunent  is  caused  to  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  direct 
currents  (DC)  in  place  of  altematii^  currents  (AC);  trolley  cars,  for 
example,    use     direct   current.      The   trolley-wire   supplies  current 
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directly  from  the  dynamo,  and  the  track  acts  as  the  return  wire  to 
the  d3rnamo. 

Alternating  (AC)  currents  and  direct  (DC)  currents  are  gen- 
erated on  the  same  dynamo.  The  method  by  which  the  current  is 
obtained  is  through  the  arrangement  of  the  commutator.  Fig.  277 
shows  the  method  by  which  alternating  current  is  obtained  from  a 
dynamo.  As  the  wire  1  passes  by  magnet  S,  current  is  generated 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  which  is  carried  by  the  wire  to  the 
brush  on  the  armature  at  -A.  As  wire  1  moves  from  the  bottom  of 
the  magnet  N  toward  the  top,  current  is  generated  in  the  direction 

.1. 


1^\:5* 


/IS  u^ 

— i^SI 


ftTiusn-x 


Fig.  277. 


Fig.  278. 


shown  by  the  arrow  on  wire  2,  which  is  directly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  the  current  was  going  when  the  wire  was 
passing  5,  causing  the  brush  A  first  to  send  off  current  and  then  to 
have  current  return  into  the  dynamo  from  the  supply  wire  X.  In 
the  meantime,  wire  2  generates  the  current  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  while  passing  magnet  N,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the 
armature  has  turned  so  that  wire  2  is  passing  magnet  S,  alternately 
receiving  and  sending  a  current  over  the  brush  at  B.  Fig.  278 
shows  the  method  by  which  direct  current  is  obtained  from  a  dynamo. 
As  wire  3  passes  by  the  magnet  S,  current  is  generated  in  the  wire 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  The  current  is  taken  off  at  the  com- 
mutator by  the  brush  X,  which  touches  the  sector  P.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  commutator  is  divided  into  two  sectors  or  parts,  P  and 
r.  Current  will  come  off  the  wire  H,  As  wire  4  passes  magnet 
Nf  current  will  be  generated  in  the  wire  in  the  direction  of   the 
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arrow;  hence  wire  K  will  act  as  the  return  wire.  When  4  reaches 
the  position  of  3  and  starts  to  move  by  magnet  S,  current  will  be 
generated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  3,  causing  the  current  to 
leave  by  sector  T  which  is  now  in  the  position  of  P,  causing  the 
current  to  flow  out  over  the  brush  X, 

The  Cycle. — A  cycle  in  a  dynamo  occurs  when  a  plus  magnet  or 
wire  on  the  armature  passes  from  a  plus  magnet  by  a  minus  magnet 
to  a  plus  magnet  again.  For  example,  if  there  are  two  magnets  such 
as  in  Fig.  277,  the  passing  of  the  wire  from  the  north  magnet  by  the 
south  magnet  and  back  again  to  the  north  magnet  represents  one 
cycle,  that  is,  the  wire  turns  around  once.  If  the  dynamo  had  four 
magnets  (two  north  and  two  south  poles),  the  wire  would  pass 
through  two  cycles  in  turning  around  once.  How  many  cycles 
would  the  dynamo  have  if  there  were  sixteen  plus  and  sixteen 
minus  poles  on  the  dynamo?  How  many  cycles  per  second  would 
the  dynamo  have  if  the  wire  turned  around  ten  times  in  one  second? 

The  Cycle  for  Lighting. — Alternating  currents  would  naturally 
cause  lights  to  flicker,  since  the  current  first  enters  the  light  one  way 
and  then  completely  reverses.  A  sixteen  candle  power  (c.p.)  of 
110  volts  begins  to  show  flickering  at  about  30  cycles  per  second. 
At  25  cycles  the  flickering  is  noticeable,  and  at  20  cycles  it  is 
intolerable.  This  is  true  of  arc  lamps.  It  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
flickering  of  moving  pictures  which  is  so  annoying  to  an  audience. 
This  is  corrected  to  some  extent  by  enclosing  the  arc  and  keeping 
the  arc  as  short  as  possible.  Diflference  in  the  hardness  of  the 
carbons  also  assists. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  the  hair  sometimes  snap  when  being  combed  with 
a  rubber  comb? 

2.  When  would  lightning  strike  a  building? 

3.  Why  are  sparks  seen  if  a  cat's  fur  is  rubbed  in  a  dark  room? 

4.  What  kind  of  substances  conduct  electricity  well? 

5.  Why  can  not  static  electricity  be  generated  from  an  iron  rod, 
since  it  can  be  generated  from  a  glass  or  rubber  rod? 

6.  Who  invented  the  Ughtning  rod? 

7.  Why  are  Ughtning  rods  pointed? 
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8.  Why  should  the  ends  of  lightning  rods  be  buried  deep  in  the 
ground? 

9.  Why  are  people  killed  if  they  touch  a  "  live  "  wire? 

10.  Why  may  a  man  who  is  fixing  a  trolley  wire  touch  the  wire 
if  he  is  wearing  rubber  shoes? 

11.  Since  the  trolley  track  is  the  return  wire  to  the  dynamo,  why 
is  it  possible  to  stand  on  the  track  without  receiving  any  injury? 

12.  What  is  the  third  raU? 


OTHER    USES  FOR  ELECTRICITY 

'  Ohms. — When  electricity  passes  over  a  wire,  the  wire  becomes 
heated.     This  is  due  to  the  resistance  the  wire  offers  to  the  current. 


Fia.  279— Make  eeveml  fuaes  as  directed.  Detenmae  the  amount  o(  cun«nt 
a  long,  a  ehort  fuse,  a  wide  and  a  narrow  fuse  will  hold.  How  do  you 
think  20,  30, 50,  ampere  fuses  are  madef 

If  a  large  amount  of  current  is  driven  through  a  small  wire,  the  wire 
becomes  very  hot  because  it  offers  a  great  deal  of  resistance. 

The  amount  of  resistance  is  measured  by  ohms.  (What  is  an 
ohm?) 

Wires  for  carrying  a  great  deal  of  current  must  be  very  large 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hot.     The  right  sized  wire  must 
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be  placed  in  a  house,  or  too  much  current  running  over  the  wire  will 
cause  the  wire  to  set  fire  to  the  house. 

Fuses. — Sometimes  through  short  circuits  (What  are  short  cir- 
cuits?) a  great  deal  more  current  goes  over  the  wire  than  should. 
If  this  excess  of  current  continues  to  flow,  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
For  this  reason,  fuses  are  used.  ^  These  are  made  of  metal  which 
melts  at  a  low  temperature.  When  the  current  becomes  too  "strong'' 
the  heat  melts  them,  '*  blows  out "  and  breaks  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity, and  prevents  damage. 

We  can  find  out  the  resistance  offered  by  lights,  flatirons,  electric 
stoves,  etc.,  by  the  formula 

.               ,            .X       Volts  (pressure) 
Amperes  (current)  = ^ ^. 

Ohms  (resistance) 

If  the  plate  on  the  flatiron  reads  5  amperes  you  must  find  out 
what  the  voltage  of  your  current  is.  If  it  is  110  volts  you  can  easily 
find  the  amount  of  resistance  of  the  flatiron. 

.                    110  volts 
5  amperes  = , 

ohms 

or  22  ohms  of  resistance.  If  the  amount  of  current  is  given  in 
watts,  we  must  divide  the  number  of  watts  by  the  voltage  to  get 
the  amperes,  since  watts  equals  volts  X  amperes. 

Electric  Heaters. — Electric  stoves,  heaters  in  cars,  electric  bed 
warmers,  electric  flatirons,  etc.,  all  work  on  the  principle  of  getting 
small  wires  very  hot. 

Electric  Incandescent  Lamp. — The  carbon  or  Tungsten  lamp 
contains  small  wires  which  oflfer  great  resistance  to  electric  currents. 
They  become  white  hot,  giving  us  light  for  our  homes. 

Amount  of  Resistance  Required. — We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  amount  of  current  which  can  get  over  a  wire  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  resistance,  ohms  of  resistance,  the  wire  offers  to 
the  current.  It  also  depends  upon  the  pressure  volts  with  which 
the  current  is  being  driven  over  the  wire.  The  harder  the  cur- 
rent is  "  pushed "  or  driven  over  the  wire  the  hotter  the  wire 
becomes. 
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Fia.  280.— Electric 


Fia.  281.— Electric 
chafing  dish. 


Fia.  282.— A  handy 
electric  stove. 


'  Fia.  283.— Electric        Fia.  284.— Electric  heater  Fio.  285.— Electric 

toaster.  for  curling  iron.  milk  warmer. 


FiQ.  289.— Electric 
plate  warmer. 


Fia.  290.— Electric 
hot  plate. 


FiQ.  291.— Hot>-water 
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FiQ.  298.— Elertric  Fio. : 

glow  radiatoi.  w 


—Electric  bed         FiQ.  300. — Handy  electric 
er  or  pad.  motor  for  sewing  machine. 


Fio.301. — Electric coSee percolator.   Fia.302.— Eaectrictui.  ^<a.'%Ih.-^&x*.xid^ 
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Electroplating. — When  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  a  dilute 
copper  sulphate  solution  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  iron,  the  iron 
will  become  covered  with  copper  if  the  current  enters  the  solution 
over  a  piece  of  copper  and  leaves  the  solution  over  the  iron.     Silver, 

gold,  and  nickel  plating  are  done  this  way. 
When  the  article  is  to  be  plated  with  silver, 
the  material  is  placed  in  a  silver  solution. 
Then  the  current  enters  the  liquid  over  a 
silver  bar,  leaving  the  solution  over  the 
spoon  or  other  article  to  be  plated. 

The  solution  is  called  an  electrolyte. 
The  wires  over  which  the  current  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  solution  are  called  electrodes. 
The  wire  by  which  the  current  enters  is 
called  the  anode  and  the  one  by  which  the 
current  leaves  is  called  the  cathode. 

Electroljrtic  Method  of  Cleaning  Silver. 
— The  tarnishing  of  metals  is  generally  due 
to  the  formation  of  oxides  on  the  metals 
through  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen  and 
the  water  vapor  in  the  air.  UnUke  other 
metals  silver  and  gold  are  not  tarnished  by 
oxygen  or  moisture  of  the  air.  Silver,  how- 
ever, readily  forms  black  silver  sulphides  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphur  compounds  which  are  proauced 
from  the  burning  of  coal  and  illuminating  gas.  Some  foods  contain 
sulphur  compounds;  eggs,  especially,  being  an  example. 

The  usual  method  of  cleaning  silver  with  silver  polishes  is  to  rub 
the  silver  sulphide  from  the  silver  with  some  form  of  very  fine 
polishing  powder  or  paste.  This  method,  however,  constantly 
removes  the  silver,  requiring  a  new  plate  after  a  period  of  time. 
The  best  way  of  cleaning  silver  is  through  the  electrolytic  method. 


Fig.  304.— Why  do  the 
wires  become  very  hot? 
Why  do  they  glow? 


Fill  an  enamel  or  agateware  dish  partly  full  of  a  clean  solution  of  one  teaspoon- 
ful  either  of  washing  or  baking  soda  and  one  teaspoonful  of  common  table  salt 
to  each  quart  of  water,  and  place  directly  on  the  burner  to  boil.  Drop  a  sheet 
of  aluminum  or  clean  zinc  into  the  dish  and  place  the  tarnished  silver  in  with 
the  metal.     See  that  the  silver  is  entirely  covered  with  the  cleaning  solution. 
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and  that  the  solution  remains  at  boiling  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  tamiali 
has  been  removed,  remove  the  silver,  rinse  in  clean  water  and  wipe  with  a 
soft  cloth. 

Aluminum  corrodes  in  a  cleaning  solution  of  this  type  so  that 
the  aluminum  ware  should  not  be-  used  unless  kept  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  Zinc  may  be  used,  but  it  becomes  corroded  and 
inactive  in  a  short  time  unless  treated  with  a  strong  muriatic  acid. 
It  is,  however,  less  satisfactory  than  aluminum. 


Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  lights  to  have  high  resistance? 

2.  Why  do  you  have  fuses  in  your  home? 

3.  Why  is  the  telephone  wire  fused? 

4.  Find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  hghts  about  your  home, 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  or  electric  flatiron. 

5.  If  your  home  is  wired  for  electricity,  find  out  what  size  of 
wire  was  used. 

6.  Why  are  fuses  enclosed  in  a  barrel  or  fireproof  casing? 

7.  Examine  a  cartridge  fuse. 

8.  Cut  one  open  which  has  not  been  "  burned  out." 

9.  Cut  one  open  which  has  been  "  burned  out." 

10.  Look  in  a  screw-enclosed  fuse. 

11.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  15  ampere  fuse  or  60  ampere 
fuse? 

12.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  comparative  size  of  the 
wire  used  for  each? 

13.  Why  is  it  not  safe  to  put  a  30  ampere  fuse  on  a  wire  whick 
is  supposed  to  carry  only  15  amperes? 

14.  Why  is  bell  wire  unsafe  to  use  on  electrical  apoliances  which 
are  attached  to  the  supply  current? 

15.  Find  the  resistance  of  some  of  yoiu*  hghts  at  home. 

16.  What  kind  of  light  seems  to  have  the  greatest  number  of 
ohms  of  resistance? 

17.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  resistance  of  the  high 
candle  power  lights  and  the  low  candle  power  hghts? 
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18.  What  18  the  difference  between  the  reBistance  offered  by 
Tungsten  lights  ^d  carbon  lights? 

19.  Why  does  great  resistance  reduce  the  cost  of  operation? 

20.  Why  is  the  electrolytic  method  of  cleaning  silver  better  than 
the  polishing  method? 

USES  OF   MAGNETS  AND   CELLS 

Electric  BeU. 

Examine  the  electric  bell. 

What  are  the  magnets  H  and  /  called? 

(7  iV  is  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 

Why  vaGN  pulled  to  the  magnets  H  and  I  when  a  current  of 


Fig.  305. 


electricity  enters  the  wire  around  the  magnets?  The  current  enters 
the  bell  at  A  and  leaves  at  B.  Why  does  the  hammer  F  hit  the 
bell  when  the  current  is  turned  on?  What  happens  at  D  and  E 
when  G  N  is  pulled  toward  the  magnet?  When  the  current  is  broken, 
what  happens  to  the  magnets  H  and  It 

As  soon  as  /  and  H  lose  their  magnetism,  GN  springs  back, 
causing  O  and  E  to  meet  again. 

Why  do  G  and  H  become  magnets  again? 

How  quickly  do  you  think  G  and  H  become  magnets,  and  lose 
their  magnetism? 

What  is  the  push  button  for? 
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Telegraph  Instrument. — Telegraph  inBtruments  consist  of  electro- 
magnets which  cause  a  little  bar  of  metal  to  be  drawn  to  the  magnets. 
Examine  a  telegraph  instrument.     What  causes  the  "  tick  "? 

The  key  acts  as  the  push  button,  turning  on  the  current  through 
the  magnet.  Many  of  these  instruments  are  connected  in  series  in 
different  townB,  and  messages  are  sent  by  means  of  dots  and  dashes. 


Ftu.  306. — Telegraph  inatrument.     Why  is  -i  a  soft  piece  of  iron?    Why  is  St 
an  electro-magnet? 
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Cells. — An  electric  cell  may  be  made  by  so  placing  pieces  of 
sine  and  copper,  called  an  electrode,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  that  the 
two  pieces  of  metal  are 
separated.  If  a  wire  is  used 
to  connect  them  outside  the 
acid  an  electric  current  will 
flow  from  the  copper  (+) 
to  the  zinc  (— )  on  the  wire. 
From  what  and  to  what  " 
does  the  current  flow  inside 
the  battery? 

Wet  Cells.— The    most 

7.— Two  wet  batteries  attached  in  Kriea.   common    wet   cell   used  if 
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one  made  from  sal-ammoniac  (ammonium'  chloride)  dissolved  in 
water.  Zinc  and  carbon  are  used  for  electrodes.  The  current  flows 
from  the  carbon  to  the  zinc  on  the  wire  outside  the  battery. 

Dry  Cells. — The  "  dry  cell  "  is  made  up  of  a  zinc  jar  in  which  is 
packed  damp  sal-ammoniac,  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  chloride.  Pitch  is 
placed  over  the  top  of  the  materials  to  prevent  the  water  from  evapor- 
ating. A  piece  of  carhop  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  cell  from 
which  the  current  flows.  Manganese  surrounds  the  carbon  at  the 
center  of  the  cell. 

Open  an  old  dry  cell  and  examine  the  structure. 

Parallel  and  Series. — Batteries,  lights  and  many  electrical  in- 
struments are  wired  in  parallel  or  series  according  to  the  re- 
quirements. 

Batteries  are  wired  in  parallel  by  running  wire  from  the  zinc 
to  the  zinc,  and  from  the  carbon  to  the  carbon,  thence  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

.  The  result  of  parallel  connection  in  batteries  is  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  amperes  and  the  voltage  equal  to  one  cell.  Electro- 
plating work  requires  such  conditions. 

Whenever  we  wire  batteries  to  door  bells  we  need  as  much 
voltage  as  possible  to  drive  the  current  over  the  wires,  for  they  may 
be  100  feet  or  more  in  length. 

The  batteries  are  wired  in  series  from  carbon  to  zinc. 

Electric  lights  for  our  homes  are  wired  in  parallels  since  the 
lights  must  be  turned  on  independently  of  each  other. 

Where  two  or  more  electric  bells  are  operated  from  the  same 
push-button  they  should  be  wired  in  parallel. 

Storage  Cell. — The  storage  cell  is  used  in  automobiles,  in  homes 
and  in  schools  for  many  purposes  requiring  the  use  of  electricity. 
These  cells  must  be  charged.  The  electricity  does  not  really  go  into 
the  cell  and  stay  there  but  stores  up  its  energy  in  the  cell.  This 
energy  once  stored  up  is  a  source  of  current  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  which  the  current  passed  into  it. 

Project: — Find  out  how  storage  cells  are  made;  the  different  places  where 
they  are  used;  how  they  are  charged;  when  we  know  they  are  fully  charged,  and 
what  the  cell  contains. 
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A  Battery. — A  battery  is  a  number  of  cells  united  in  series  or 
parallel.  Sometimes  a  single  cell  is  called  a  battery.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the  word. 


Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  voHage  marked  on  the  lights  in  your  home? 

2.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  placing  a  lamp  marked  110  volts 
on  a  current  which  had  a  pressure  of  220  Tolts? 

3.  Why  are  flatirons,  vacuum   cleaners,  etc.,  marked  with  both 
amperes  and  volts? 

4.  What   causes  the   telegraph   instrument  to   tick  when   one 
presses  the  key? 

5.  Why  are  "  dry  cells  '^  called  dry  cells? 

6.  Why  are  lights  in  a  home  wired  in  parallels? 

7.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Hghts  were  wired  in  series  and 
one  hght  went  out? 


CHAPTER     XII 

THE  RELATION   OF  SOUND  AND   MUSIC  TO  US 

SOUND 

Sound  Waves. — We  have  learned  that  light  comes  to  us  through 
a  series  of  waves  which  affect  the  optic  nerve.  Waves  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  we  call  sound  waves.  They  affect  the  audi- 
tory  nerve  of  the  ear.  As  sound  is  the  result  produced  by  the  waves 
striking  the  ear  drum  and  sending  a  sensation  over  the  auditory  nerve 
to  the  brain,  sound  is  really  in  the  head.  The  waves  themselves  do 
not  produce  any  sound.  There  are  as  many  sounds  in  a  place  as 
there  are  ears  to  receive  the  sound.  If  one  should  strike  a  blow  and 
extend  his  finger  in  front  of  him,  there  would  be  no  sound  at  the  end 
of  his  finger.  Sound  waves,  however,  might  beat  against  the  finger 
and  also  pass  on  until  they  reach  some  body  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  sound  waves  on  some  tissue  which  will  produce  a  sen- 
sation of  sound. 

Sound  waves  move  out  in  a  straight  line  from  their  source,  not 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  but  in  a  backward  and  forward  motion, 
on  the  same  principle  as  when  one  billiard  ball  strikes  another, 
forcing  ahead  the  one  that  is  hit.  If  the  second  ball  hits  a  third, 
the  third  is  pushed  forward,  and  so  on. 

Sources  of  Sound  Waves. — Sound  waves  are  produced  from 
vibrating  bodies.  Something  must  move  in  order  to  set  the  air  in 
motion.  There  are  many  sound  waves  which  do  not  produce  sounds 
to  the  human  ear.  Some  bodies  vibrate  so  rapidly  that  they  send 
off  a  series  of  sound  waves  which  hit  the  ear  drum  with  a  greater 
rapidity  than  the  auditory  nerve  can  receive  and  form  into  sen- 
sations of  sound.  A  body  vibrating  sixteen  times  per  second  pro- 
duces the  lowest  sound  we  are  able  to  hear. 

411 
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32  vibrations  per  second  producea  the  lowest  musical  sound. 
128  vibrations  per  second  produces  man's  conversational  voice. 
512  vibrations  per  second  produces  woman's  conversational  voice. 
2,000  vibrations  per  second  produces  high  soprano. 
4,000  vibrations  per  second  produces  highest  musical  tones. 
40,000  vibrations  per  second  produces  highest  audible  sound. 

The  Ear. — Sound  waves  enter  the  ear,  which  has  the  right  shape 
to  collect  a  large  number  of  vibrations.     Waves  strike  against  the 


Fio.  307a. — This  diagram  ahowe  the  inside  of  fhe  ear,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  end  of  the  nerve  that  passes  to  the  brain,  'llie  drum  ia  atretcbed 
scrota  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  chamber  of  tlie 
middle  ear,  filled  with  air  that  enters  from  the  throat.  In  thia  chamber 
are  three  small  bones,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  atirrup,  the  lati 
being  fixed  to  the  drum  of  the  inner  ear  which  is  shaped  like  the  ocaiB 
(rf  a  snail's  shell. 

thin  membrane  called  the  tympanic  membrane.  To  this  membrane 
are  attached  three  httle  bones,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup, 
which  assist  in  transmitting  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  sound 
waves  through  the  middle  ear  to  the  cochlea.  The  cochlea  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  in  which  are  stretched  about  three  thousand  filaments 
(rf  the  auditory  nerve.    These  little  filaments  vibrate  sympathetically 


with,  the  sound  waves  on  the  outside  to  transmit  a  senAatioi 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  thence  to  the  brain. 

If  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  sound  waves  is  less  t 
16  per  second,  these  Uttle  filaments  are  not  affetited  and  no  so 
is  heard.  If  the  sound  vibrations  are  more  than  40,000  per  seci 
the  auditory  nerve  is  unaffected. 

It  ia  believed  by  some  that  miuiy  iusecta  produce  soimd  waves  witb 
high  a  Dumber  of  vibrations  or  too  low  a  number  of  vibntions  to  be  tranam 
into  sound  and  heard  by  h 


Fio,  307b. — Here  we  see  a  sound-wave  striking  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
vibration  moves  the  handle-  of  the  hammer  which  pulle  the  anvil 
pushes  the  stirrup,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  against  the  drum  of  the  i 
ear.  Tiny  waves  of  the  fluid  inside  this  inner  ear  pass  through  a  i 
brane  which  lines  the  shell,  and,  traveling  round  the  coils  in  the  c 
tion  of  the  arrows,  communicate  the  sensation  to  the  nerve,  and 
return  by  another  eanal.  c„„^  <4  ChiU  Bo^  ^  Sn,wUc 

Echo. — When  sound  waves  are  stopped  by  any  object  and 
back  again  without  being  altered  in  shape,  an  echo  is  produ 
If  the  sound  waves  are  broken  and  come  back  very  irregular  1 
do  not  produce  an  echo. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  echo  was  produced  by  a  nyn 
Echo,  a  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth.     The  story  goes  that  Ech 
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one  time  could  talk  like  other  people.  Jupiter  employed  her  to 
talk  to  his  wife  Judo  and  keep  her  so  busy  she  would  be  unable 
to  watch  him.     When  Juno    discovered  this  she    punished  Echo 


Fio.  307e. — In  this  picture  the  spiral  coil  is  cut  through  from  tap  (o  bottoin. 
The  little  faUeries  are  filled  with  fluid,  and  contain  very  marvelous  organs. 
The  part  in  the  dotted  square  is  shown  in  the  next  picture  enlarged. 


Fia.  307d. — Over  3000  little  hammers,  jointed  like  those  of  a  piano,  support 
thousands  of  hfur-cells  that  rest  on  a  membrane.  More  than  10,000 
strings  are  stretched  across  like  piano  wires,  and  these  convey  the  wave 
sensation  to  the  nerve. 


by  condemning  her  to  repeat  the  last  few  syllables  of  any  word  or 
sentence  repeated  in  her  presence. 

If  you  stand  in  front  of  a  tall  cliff  or  hill  and  shout  or  sing, 
the  sound   or  sounds   will  be  repeated.     The   sound  waves   strike 
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the  cliff  and  are  sent  back,  producing  the  same  sound  you  made. 
Water  is  a  good  reflector  of  sound.  People  in  balloons  can  easily 
hear  sound  reflected  from  water. 

Clouds  will  reflect  sound.  This  is  shown  by  firing  a  cannon. 
If  the  sky  is  clear  a  large  gun  produces  a  sharp  report,  but  if  there 
are  clouds  in  the  sky  the  report  of  the  gun  will  be  heard  as  an  echo 
similar  to  thunder  '*  rolling.*'  In  fact,  the  rolUng  sound  of  thunder 
is  due  to  the  sound  wayes  rebounding  from  the  clouds. 

Whispering  galleries  are  examples  of  sound  waves  rebounding 
from  some  point  where  they  have  concentrated,  usually  in  a  concave 
surface.  Many  of  the  rotundas  of  the  capitol  buildings  in  the 
United  States  are  examples  of  whispering  galleries,  but  one  must 
stand  in  the  place  where  the  sound  waves  are  reflected  to  a  point 
or  focus. 

Sound  Waves  in  a  Room. — People  often  experience  difficulty  in 
hearing  a  speaker  in  some  auditoriums.  Sound  waves  travel  in 
straight  lines,  unless  stopped  by  draperies,  screens,  etc.  Ventilating 
flues,  hot  air  registers,  steam  radiators  and  air  currents  interfere 
with  sound  waves.  A  speaker  who  is  located  some  Uttle  distance 
from  the  listeners,  with  a  hot-air  floor  register  in  front  of  him,  will 
have  difficulty  in  being  heard,  since  the  sound  waves  are  interfered 
with  by  the  hot  air  traveling  upward  toward  the  ceiling.  Some  of 
the  sound  waves  will  be  reflected  back,  others  upward,  and  a  small 
number  will  reach  the  listeners. 

Hot  air  rising  from  footUghts  in  front  of  a  speaker  will  interfere 
with  sound  waves.  Frequently  singers  prolonging  a  note  seem  to 
be  producing  an  uneven  tone  because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  sound 
waves  passing  through  the  heated  currents  of  air  which  rise  from  the 
floor  between  the  singer  and  the  Ustener.  It  seems  necessary,  then, 
in  an  auditorium  to  have  the  air  evenly  heated.  In  some  halls 
wires  have  been  strung  to  improve  the  resonance  of  the  room.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  practically  useless. 

Sound  waves  die  on  soft  or  dead  surfaces  such  as  carpets,  cur- 
tains and  drapery.  Velvet  is  the  best  material  for  exhausting  sound 
waves.  Metal  mirrors  and  polished  plate  glass  reflect  sound  waves. 
The  best  way  to  improve  an  auditorium  in  which  voices  are  not 
wfill  heard  is  so  to  construct  walls  and  ceilings  that  the  sound  waves 
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will  travel  in  parallel  lines,  returning  toward  the  source;  moreover, 
all  walla  or  ceilings  which  cause  coufiicting  sound  waves  should  be 
constructed  of  dead  or  non-reflecting  surfaces,  and  the  resonance- 
box  and  souDd  reflectors  should  be  so  placed  in  an  auditorium  as  to 
balance  evenly  the  quality  and  volume  of  the  sound.  An  oval  shaped 
room  seems  to  be  the  best  for  producing  absolutely  perfect  results. 
The  stage  should  be  placed  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  hall.  Rooma 
which  have^arched  ceilings  are  not  of  the  best  type 


PERFECT        VERY  GOOD         GOOD 
lOOy.  90%  857. 


FAIR 
707. 


PASSABLE 

60-/. 


■PVf-t 

POOR  VERY  POOR  BAD  VERY  BAD  TOTAL 

307.  4S7.  307.  15%  LOSS 

Fio.  307e. — The  diagrams  show  the  shape  of  room  best  adapted  for  reducing 
sound  dJBturbaQces.  The  white  dots  denote  the  places  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  sound  disturbance,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  people 
ntting  iu  that  part  of  the  room  to  hear.  The  per  cent  refers  to  the  loxs 
of  effective  hearing  qualities.  X  denotes  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
In  what  class  does  your  auditorium  belong?     Your  class  room? 


The  illustration  shows  some  floor  plans  which  produce  varying 
results,  from  perfect  hearing  to  total  loss  of  hearing  qualities. 

The  best  method  of  supplying  heated  air  to  an  auditorium  is  by 
allowing  the  air  to  enter  at  a  great  many  places  on  the  floor  of  the 
room.  A  number  of  openings  is  usually  provided  under  each  row  of 
Beats  so  that  there  is  a  gentle  and  equal  distribution  of  warm  air 
from  the  hot-air  supply  duct. 
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Compare  the  auditorium  of  your  school  room  with  these  diagrams. 

How  does  it  fulfill  the  requirements  for  producing  the  best 
results? 

How  is  the  room  heated? 

Do  the  hot-air  currents  interfere  with  the  sound  waves? 

Speed  of  Sound. — We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  hear  thunder  as  soon  as  we  see  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  is 
because  it  takes  time  for  sound  to  travel.  Sound  travels  in  air  at 
32®  F.  (0**  C.)  1088  feet  per  second,  and  the  speed  increases  two  feet 
for  every  degree  of  rise  in  temperature  Centigrade,  or  a  little  over 
one  foot  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Sound  is  produced  by  some  vibrating  body  which  causes  the  air 
to  vibrate.  Sound  is  transmitted  through  a  series  of  condensations 
and  rarefactions.  The  place  where  the  rarefaction  is  greatest  is 
called  a  node.  The  condensation  gradually  grows  less  and  less  until 
the  waves  die  out. 

Sound  waves  producing  two  unlike  tones  cause  beats  or  places 
where  one  wave  annihilates  another,  resulting  in  silence.  This  pro- 
duces a  wavy  or  throbbing  sensation.  The  ding-dong  of  a  bell  and 
the  tremulo  are  good  examples. 

* 

The  beat  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  waves,  first  at  condensation. 
Since  one  wave  is  longer  than  the  other  they  gradually  come  to  a  place  where 
condensation  of  one  wave  and  rarefaction  of  the  other  take  place  at  the  same 
time,  thus  producing  a  momentary  silence. 

Noise,  Sound  and  Tone. — Any  instrument  which  will  cause  the 
air  to  vibrate  will  produce  noise,  sound  or  tone.  Noise  is  the  result 
of  irregular  vibrations  of  the  air.  Sound  is  the  result  of  regular 
vibrations  of  the  air. 

Experiment. — Construct  a  disc  with  a  series  of  holes  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration 308a. 

Arrange  the  holes  at  equal  distances  apart  with  the  inside  row  containing 
24  holes,  the  next  27,  30,  32,  37,  40,  45,  and  48.  The  last  row  of  holes  should 
be  made  at  uneven  distances  apart.  Attach  the  disc  to  a  rotating  motor  or 
other  rotating  device  and  blow  through  each  set  of  holes  in  succession  with 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  The  outer  row  of  holes  will  produce  uneven  vibrations, 
causing  noise.  The  inner  rows  of  holes  will  produce  even  vibrations,  resulting 
in  sound  and  also  tone.    Tone  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  sound,  but  has 
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ft  certain  nomber  of  air  vibratioiia  per  second.  For  Kiample,  the  sound  which 
baa  266  vibratdona  i>er  second,  or  258.6  vtbratiooB  (miuicai  scale),  produces  the 
toneC. 


Fia.SOSb. — Ifapieceof  paperieheldcH) 
Fig.  30Sa.  ^^^  t««th  of  the  wheel  the  pitch  will 

rise  aa  the  speed  increases.   Why? 

Questions 

1.  If  a  book  fell  off  the  table  and  there  were  no  one  around  to 
hear  it,  why  would  there  be  no  noise? 

2.  What  causes  the  "  snap  "  of  a  whip? 

3.  Why  are  you  able  to  make  a  noise  by  clapping  your  hands? 

4.  Why  does  not  waving  the  arms  produce  a  noise? 

5.  Which  talks  faster,  man  or  woman?     Prove  your  answer. 

6.  Why  do  soldiers  on  the  march  "  break  step  "  while  marching 
across  a  bridge? 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  place  the  sign  "  Walk  your  horses 
across  this  bridge  "  over  the  entrance  to  some  bridges? 

8.  How  far  away  would  a  flash  of  lightning  be  if  we  heard  the 
tiiunder  15  seconds  after  we  saw  the  flash  of  lightning? 

8.  If  it  were  possible  to  hear  and  see  an  explosion  on  the  moon, 
how  Icmg  after  the  explosion  would  we  see  it.  and  how  long  afterwards 
would  we  hear  it? 

10.  If  the  people  on  Mars  could  see  what  we  are  doing,  how  long 
after  you  did  a  thing  would  they  see  it?  If  they  could  hear,  how 
long  after  you  said  a  thing  would  they  hear  it? 

11.  Why  would  there  be  no  sound  from  a  bell  in  a  vacuum? 

12.  Why  do  windows  of  a  house  break  when  a  terrific  explosion 
occurs? 

13.  Why  does  a  shell  or  bullet  whistle? 
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14.  Why  does  the  wind  whistle? 

15.  Why  do  telegraph  wires  hum? 

16.  How  do  crickets  produce  a  shrill  noise? 

17.  Why  does  a  person  hear  better  if  he  places  the  small  end  of 
8  megaphone  to  his  ear? 

MUSIC,  AND  SOUND   INSTRUMENTS 

Resonance. — Resonance  is  caused  by  sound  waves  which,  in 
entering  a  cavity,  such  as  a  bottle,  cause  the  air  in  the  cavity  so  to 
vibrate  that  it  reenforces  these  sound  waves. 

Experiment.     On  Simple  Resonance. 

Blow  a  whistle  across  the  mouth  of  a  large  bottle,  gradually  raising  the  pitch 
until  the  tone  is  struck  which  will  cause  the  bottle  to  produce  sympathetic 
vibrations,  thus  reenforcing  the  sound  waves  of  the  whistle. 

Sometimes  a  fly  or  a  bee  placed  in  a  bottle  of  the  right  size  gives 
a  good  example  of  resonance. 

Hold  a  tuning  fork  over  a  tall  cylindrical  jar,  slowly  adding  water  until 
the  sound  wave  given  off  by  the  fork  is  reenforced.  A  high  degree  of  resonance 
is  obtained. 

Another  interesting  way  to  show  resonance  is  to  place  over  a  candle  or  gas 
jet  a  long  tube  about  1  inch  in  diameter  which  just  fits  inside  of  another  tube. 
Move  the  outer  tube  up  and  down  over  the  inner  tube  until  the  proper  length 
is  obtained  to  produce  a  loud  shriek. 

Draw  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  into  a  fine  jet  and  attach  it  to  the  gas  fixture 
with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  Hold  a  wire  screen  about  4  inches  above  the 
jet  and  light  the  gas  above  the  screen.  Place  over  the  fiame  a  bottle,  and  move 
the  screen  up  and  down  until  a  loud  noise  is  obtained  in  the  bottle. 

^  Sympathetic  Resonance. — If  a  slide  trombone  is  sounded  in  front 
of  a  pipe  organ,  a  pipe  which  will  produce  the  same  type  of  tone  will 
respond  sympathetically.  If  the  trombone  is  sounded  from  a  low 
pitch  to  a  high  pitch  the  different  pipes  will  respond,  each  to  its  own 
tone,  and  pipes  which  can  not  produce  the  vibrations  of  the  tone 
will  remain  silent.  This  is  also  true  of  a  piano.  If  a  person  sings 
in  front  of  a  piano,  the  string  which  has  the  same  musical  pitch 
as  the  soimd  will  vibrate,  producing  a  sound  of  its  own. 
Experiment:  Sympathetic  Resonance: 

1.  Fasten  two  steel  wires  securely  on  a  bridge  at  one  end  of  a  long  board. 
Into  the  other  end  of  the  board  insert  two  screws  about  two  inches  apart- 
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Fasten  the  wires  to  these  screws  and  tighten  the  wires  by  turning  the  screws 
until  they  produce  the  same  pitch.     This  instrument  is  called  a  sonometer. 

Place  on  one  string  a  piece  of  paper  folded  into  a  "V"  shape,  called  a  rider. 
Set  the  other  string  vibrating.  If  the  two  strings  are  tuned  exactly  alike, 
the  string  with  the  rider  on  it  will  begin  to  vibrate  sympathetically. 

2.  Stand  in  an  empty  room  and  produce  a  sound,  gradually  changing  the 
pitch  until  the  correct  pitch  is  struck.  The  empty  room  will  then  seem  full 
of  sound.  If  the  room  is  round  or  has  a  spherical  ceiling,  a  great  deal  of  sound 
will  be  obtained.  All  comers,  angles,  and  pockets  will  respond  when  the  proper 
pitch  is  Struck.  Not  only  do  empty  rooms  respond  to  the  proper  pitch,  called 
the  fundamental  or  natural  tone,  but  also  to  its  harmonics,  the  third  and  fifth 
tones,  which  will  be  about  one-half  as  loud.  If  the  fundamental  is  do  the  third 
harmonic  is  me  and  the  fifth  sol. 

3.  Release  the  loud  pedal  on  the  piano  and  strike  the  key  C.  Immedi- 
ately place  a  finger  on  the  strings  of  C  which  are  vibrating  and  listen  to  the 
sympathetic  tones  produced. 

If  two  tuning  forks  of  the  same  pitch  be  placed  at  the  right  distance  apart, 
and  one  fork  caused  to  vibrate  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  the  other  fork  will 
be  heard  producing  a  sympathetic  tone. 

Sympathetic  Noise. — Very  often  a  piece  of  metal  is  caused  to 
rattle  by  the  playing  of  some  note  on  the  piano  or  the  sound  vibra- 
tions produced  by  a  cornet.  Teaspoons  in  a  glass  holder  or  in  a 
pan  may  rattle  enough  to  be  heard  some  distance.  A  piece  of  metal 
like  a  teaspoon,  ring,  or  pair  of  scissors  placed  on  a  table  may  also 
produce  sympathetic  noise  if  the  right  pitch  is  struck. 

Piano  tuners  may  experience  difficulty  in  tuning  a  piano  because 
of  a  vase  or  other  object  in  the  room  which  may  vibrate  in  sympathy 
with  some  tone. 

Experiment. — Fasten  a  small  pan  to  a  spring  and  wire  by  attaching  a  pafl 
to  the  pan.  Fasten  the  wire  to  the  ceiling  or  to  some  convenient  object  so  that 
it  will  move  freely.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  shot  or  small  pebbles  or  coarse  sand 
in  the  pan.>  Blow  on  a  cornet,  changing  the  pitch  until  the  material  inside  the 
pan  is  made  to  jump  about.     This  experiment  illustrates  sympathetic  noise. 

Sympathetic  Vibration  of  Tuning  Forks. — If  two  tuning  forks, 
fastened  to  resonance  boxes  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  are  placed 
at  the  proper  distance  apart,  the  sound  waves  will  vibrate  in  perfect 
conjunction,  and  the  sound  produced  will  be  twice  as  loud  as  that 
produced  by  one  fork.  If  the  forks  be  placed  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  two  sovmd  waves  do  not  meet  in  perfect  conjunction,  the 
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vibrations  produced  will  interfere  in  such  a  way  aa  to  annihilate 
the  sound,  and  the  result  will  be  silence. 

Singers  very  often  find  difficulty  in  striking  a  familiar  pitch 
because  some  instrument  or  wall  of  the  room  or  pocket  in  the  room 
produces  a  resonance  which  causes  the  singer  to  respond  sympa- 
thetically, pitching  the  voice  lower  than  was  intended.  A  slight 
change  in  position  will  often  remedy  this  trouble. 


Fio.  30S. — If  one  fork  is  struck  the  other  will  begin  producing  a  tone  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  first. 

Sounding  Board.— -Most  stringed  instruments  are  placed  upon 
some  type  of  board  to  cause  the  air  to  vibrate,  usually  on  a  hollow 
box  called  a  resonance  box  or  sounding  board.  The  piano  strings 
are  stretched  over  a  sounding  board.  The  vibrations  of  the  string 
are  transmitted  through  the  frame  to  the  sounding  board,  forcing 
it  to  vibrate  with  the  strings.  Since  the  sounding  board  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  strings,  it  is  able  to  set  a  large  amount  of  air  in 
vibration.    This  the  string  alone  would  be  unable  to  do. 

Wood  in  Musical  Instruments. — It  is  important  for  the  piano 
maker  to  select  wood  having  tonal  value,  "  singing  wood,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  This  really  means  wood  which  is  responsive. 
Some  woods  are  not  responsive.  If  struck  with  a  hammer  they  do 
not  give  any  tonal  value.     Pine  and  spruce  are  examples  of  wood 
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havii^  tonal  value.  In  this  wood  are  little  cup-shaped  discs.  Id 
the  center  of  each  of  these  discB  is  a  small  membrane  (0  similar  to 
the  membrane  of  the  ear  or  phonograph  sound  box,  having  a  thick- 
ened part  (pi)  in  the  center.  It  is  this  vibrating  membrane  that 
gives  tonal  value  to  the  wood.  There  are  millions  of  these  mem- 
branes in  every  square  inch  of  pine  or  spruce. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  a  pine  or  spruce  tree  after  being 
cut  down  be  properly  cared  for.  It  must  be  air  seasoned.  If  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  wood  are  ruptured  through  carelessly 
kiln  drying  it,  the  tonal  values  will  be  destroyed. 


Fio. ; 


9. — Cells  in  wood  used  for  a  musical  instrument  magnified  250,000  times. 


Simple  and  Compound  Tones. — Simple  tones  are  produced  by  a 
body  vibrating  as  a  whole. 

In  the  illustration,  Fig.  310,  a  diagram  of  sound  waves  is  shown 
produced  by  a  tuning  fork  vibrating  as  a  whole,  producing  a  funda- 
mental. Piano  strings  not  only  vibrate  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts. 
Fig.  311  shows  the  string  of  a  violin  vibrating  as  a  whole,  and 
vibrating  in  many  parts  at  the  same  time.  The  vibration  of  the 
whole  string  produces  the  fundamental  tone  which  determines 
the  pitch.  The  many  little  vibrations  of  the  string  produce  tones 
above  the  fundamental  which  are  called  partials  or  overtones.  Fig. 
312  shows  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  as  a  whole  and  in  many 
parts.     The  partials  or  overtones  give  tone  quality  and  richness. 

A  heavy  bass  pi&no  string  about  10  feet  in  length  mfty  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  This  will  show  the  vibrations  of  a  piano 
string  and  its  fundamentals  and  overtones  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  by  eveiy 
member  of  the  class. 
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PiQ.  310. — TuniDg  fork.  The  tone 
of  a  acieotifically  mounted  tuniDg 
fork  is  absolutely  devoid  of  par- 
tial tones.  Hence  the  tone-wave 
it  creates  is  entirely  free  from 
the  irregularities  found  in  other 
tone-waves  which  are  caused  by 
their  partial-waves. 


Fia.  311.— Violin.  The  tone  of  the 
violin  has  many  partial-tones. 
None  of  these  is  aggressively 
dominant,  however,  hence  the 
fluent,  smooth,  quality  of  the  in- 
strument. This  is  shown  in  the 
photographof  its  tone  wave.  There 
are  many  irregularities  in  the  ware, 
but  they  are  all  too  small  to  in- 
fiuence  its  general  symmetry. 


Fia.   312.— Oboe.     Here  we  have  a         Fio.   313.— H 


tone-wave  which  shows  unmistak- 
ably a  tone  of  very  distinct  in- 
dividuality. The  pronounced  ir- 
regularities of  the  oboe's  tone-wave 
are  caused  by  the  dominance  of 
certain  of  its  partial  tones. 


This 


tone-wave  was  created  by  pro- 
nouncing the  vowel  sound  "Ah." 
The  voice  is  particularly  rich  in 
partial -tones,  some  voices,  indeed, 
containing  as  many  as  40  that  are 
distinguishable. 


Fio.  314. — Horn.    This  instrument  has  a  strong  fundamental'  with  many  partiab. 
Photographs  of  the  tones  of  Musical  Instruments. 
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Where  the  Hunmer  Strikes  the  Piano  String. — The  hammer  of 
a  fuano  strikes  the  string  a  few  inches  from  one  end.     (One-eeventh 


Fto.  315- — Thu  upright  piano  scale  has  160  pounds  stress  to  each  string. 
Why  arc  the  atriDgs  very  short  and  of  small  gauge  on  the  right?  Why 
does  the  length  and  gauge  increase  for  strings  near  the  cent«r?  Why 
are  bass  strings  wound?  How  does  the  number  of  vibrations  of  middle 
C  of  a  piano  compare  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  octave  above 
middle  C?  Two  octaves  above?  What  is  necessary,  then,  to  produce 
B  tone  one  octave  higher?  Compare  the  length  of  the  string  of  middle 
C  with  the  length  of  the  string  two  octaves  above  middle  C;  three  octavee 
above  middle;  with  the  last  C. 


of  its  length  from  the  end.)  If  the  hammer  struck  the  string  io 
the  center  only,  a  simple  tone  would  be  obtained,  that  is,  the 
fundamental  tone.    Since  the  hammer  strikes  the  string  near  the  end, 
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the  Btring  vibrates 
as  a  whole,  in  thirds, 
and  in  fifths,  which 
produces  partials, 
resulting  in  a  fine 
degree  of  quality 
depending  upon  the 
number  of  partials 
blending  with  the 
fundamental.  If 
the  string  of  a  piano 
is  struck  too  near 
the  end  a  "  nasal  " 
tone  is  produced 
which  is  not  as 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Fundamental  or 
Overtone. — Briefly, 
all  tones  are  divided 
into  groups  of  tones, 
each  having  a  diflor- 
c'lit  iiunilMT  of  vibra- 
tions. The  various 
tones  are  called  par- 
tial tones,  and  the 
one  having  the  low- 
est numhiT  of  vibra- 
tions is  called  the 
fundamental,  while 
the  others  are  called 
the  overtones.  As 
a  rule,  the  funda- 
mental predomi- 
nates, but  with 
bells  the  overtones 
predominate.  If  the 
overtones  have  vi- 
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bntioiw  which  are  exact  multiples  tA  the  fundamental,  they  are 
called  harmonics. 

Interaatioiul  Standard  Pitch. — All  muaiciaDs  have  agreed  Utat 
middle  A  of  the  vidin  shall  be  produced  by  435  vibrations  per 
second.  Instruments  tuned  to  this  A,  with  other  tones  having  the 
proper  ratio,  are  said  to  be  tuned  to  International  Standard  Pitch. 

Tones  from  String  Isstmments.— All  string  instruments  depend 
for  their  tones  upon  the  size  of  their  strings,  the  length,  and  the 


Fio.  317. — This  inatrument  has  been  a  favorite  in  &11  genentions  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  expression  which  may  be  produced.  What  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  tone  if  the  strings  of  the  harp  were  plucked  in  the 

tension  of  the  strings.  For  example,  the  strings  which  produce 
the  bass  notes  of  a  piano  are  large  and  long,  while  those  which  pro- 
duce high  tones  of  a  piano  are  short  and  of  smaller  diameter.  The 
tone  is  maintained  by  causing  a  certain  tension  of  the  string.  If  the 
tenuon  is  reduced,  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  the  strii^ 

B^oimmit — Notice  the  effect  of  tightening  the  string  on  a  sonometer,  ahm 
the  effect  of  ebortening  the  string,  and,  if  possible,  the  effect  upon  two  strings 
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of  different  diameters  having  the  same  tension.  This  last  may  be  observed 
by  attaching  two  strings  about  2  inches  apart  to  a  board  and  allowing  the 
end  of  the  string  to  run  over  a  bridge  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Attach  the 
same  weight  to  each  string. 

Vibrating  Instruments. — The  bell,  cymbals,  drum,  tambourine, 
and  xylophone  are  examples  of  vibrating  instruments.  These 
vibrators  are  supported  usually  at  the  nodes  so  that  vibrations  take 
place  freely  about  the  support. 

Electro-pneumatic  Pipe  Organ  Key  Action. — Figs.  319-320.    The  key — held  in 

position  by  the  center  rail  pin  and  guided  by  the  front  rail  pin — being  de- 
pressed, draws  the  flat  wire  springs  into  contact  through  the  platinum  points, 
thus  closing  the  circuit.     The  magnet  draws  the  leather-covered  iron  dis<;  from  -.* 
the  vent,  thus  permitting  the  collapse  of  the  pneumatic. 

By  means  of  the  flat  wire  clip  and  the  round  wire  stem  the  valve  above  is 
opened  and  the  freed  air  pressure  (pneumatic  wind)  raises  the  leather  membranes 
which  in  turn  open  the  pipe  wind  valves.  If  the  stop  action  (not  shown  here) 
has  admitted  the  pipe  wind  to  the  chest  the  pipe  speaks. 

The  wind  supply  is  automatically  controlled  by  a  regulator  composed  of  a 
weight  resting  upon  the  reservoir  and  a  lever  valve  or  a  rheostat  lever  connected 
by  a  pliable,  galvanized  wire  rope. 

It  readily  will  be  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  mechanism  is  made  from 
round  or  flat  wire,  ranging  in  size  from  the  music  steel  spring  wire  i^^  inch 
in  diameter  to  the  bellows  feeder  shafting  having  a  diameter  of  from  |  inch 
to  3  inches.  Wire  is  even  more  in  evidence  in  the  stop  and  combination  actions, 
making  altogether  a  total  of  nearly  500  miles  of  round  and  flat  wire  in  a  modern 
three-manual'  organ ;  and  the  progressive  pipe-organ  builder  daily  finds  further 
substitution  of  wire  for  wood  and  castings  efficient  and  economical. 


Human  Voice. — The  human  voice  is  produced  by  a  simple  reed 
instrument  located  at  the  top  of  the  trachea'.  The  place  is  marked 
by  the  Adam's  apple.  Thin  projecting  membranes  called  vocal 
cords  are  situated  on  each  side  of  a  slit.  These  are  very  loose  when 
a  person  is  breathing,  but  when  one  wishes  to  speak  muscular  action 
takes  place,  bringing  the  vocal  cords  close  together  so  that  the  air 
from  the  lungs  when  forced  against  them  causes  them  to  vibrate. 
The  pitch  of  the  voice  depends  upon  the  muscular  tension  of  the 
cords,  while  the  intensity  depends  upon  the  force  of  air  and  the 
position  of  the  mouth  and  throat. '  The  mouth,  throat,  and  nose 
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Why  are  pipes  whuli 
produce  heavy  loiics 
in  a  pipe  organ  liir^i' 
and  long?  What  is 
the  difference  be- 
tween thepipewhich 
pToduceB  Vox  hu- 
and  the  Flute 
a  Chiminoe?  WlK.t 
is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pipe  whit'li 

and  the  pipe  whu'h 
produees   the   Open 
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act  as  a  reeonant  box  which,  by  automatically  changing  ita  form  and 
size,  causes  different  qualities  of  tone. 
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Fia.  320. — One  of  the  largest  pipe  organs  in  the  world.  Why  ia  it  Deceas&ry 
to  have  loDg  and  ehort  pipes?  What  kind  of  tones  do  you  think  the  long 
pipes  would  produce? 


Hano  Player. — Piano  player  action  depends  upon  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.    The  hammers  are  made  to  strike  the  strings  of  the 
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piano  by  draw- 
ing the  air  from 
the  mechaniBm. 
The  perforated 
paper  roll  passes 
across  the  tracker 
bar  which  con- 
sists of  a  series 
of  openings  each 
one  of  which  cor- 
responds  to  a. 
hammer  or  note 
on  the  piano. 
When  a  perfora- 
tion in  the  paper 
passes  over  the 
opening  the  air 
rushes  in,  causing 
air  pressure  on 
that  part  of  the 
piano  which  will 
cause  the  ham- 
mer to  strike  the 
proper  string. 
The  air  pressure 
is  produced  by 
an  air  pump 
(exhaust  pump) 
worked  by  the 
feet.  The  harder 
a  person  pumps, 
the  greater  vac- 
uum is  created 
behind  the  paper 
roll  passing  over 
the  tracker. 


no.  321. — MechaniBm  of  a  Piano  Hayer. 
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Fio.  322. — A  section  of  a  music  roll  for  a  player  piano. 

Coutiesy  of  the  Autopiano  ComfMny, 


Phonograph. — Whenever  a  needle  or  sharp  instrument  is  at- 
tached to  a  disc  and  sound  waves  strike  the  disc  or  diaphragm, 
the  disc  will  vibrate,  causing  the  needle  also  to  vibrate.  If  the 
point  of  the  needle  is  drawn  along  over  some  soft  material,  the 
vibrating  needle  will  leave  impressions  in  the  substance.  This 
is  exactly  what  happens  when  a  record  is  made  for  a  phonograph. 
If  a  person  sings  into  the  large  end  of  a  horn,  the  sound  waves  will 
be  collected  at  the  small  end.  If  a  disc  is  placed  at  the  small  end 
of  the  horn  and  a  needle  is  attached  to  the  disc,  the  disc  will  vi- 
brate, causing  the  needle  to  vibrate  and  cut  grooves  in  any  soft 
substance.  When  the  soft  material  is  moved  along  at  uniform 
rate  the  sound  waves  will  be  recorded. 

Now,  if  a  needle,  to  which  is  attached  a  disc  or  diaphragm, 
is  allowed  to  run  in  the  little  grooves  which  have  been  made  on 
the  wax,  a  soimd  will  be  produced  like  the  sound  of  the  voice 
which  spoke  in  the  horn.     Since  this  wax  is  too  soft  to  retain  its 
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shape,  a  h&rd  substance  must  be  made.  The  soft  wax  is  copper 
plated,  the  plate  taking  all  the  impressioas  which  were  laade  on 
the  soft  wax.     Duplicates  of  this  plate  are  now  used  to  stamp 


Fia.  324. 
—A  diamond  point  for  the  reproducer. 


or  print  records  in   material  which  is  warm  and  soft,  but  which 
upon  cooling  will  become  very  hard. 

Records  look  like  rubber,  of  which  they  were  originally  made,  but 


Figs.  325.  and  326.— The  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  new  steel  needle.  The 
&Kure  at  the  right  shows  a  steel  needle  used  once  (magnified  25  timee). 
Why  must  the  needle  be  changed  for  each  time  a  record  is  played?  Area 
of  needle-end  is  agipa  sq.  in.  (average).  About  j^  of  the  thickneaa  of 
the  needle  is  wom  olT  for  a  large  record.  Notice  the  knife-edge,  which 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  a  record. 

CnurUtl  0/  'he  ScitnUM  Jim*ri«aH. 

are  now  made  from  "mud."  Shellac,  china  clay,  talcum  powder, 
coloring  matter,  barium,  asphalt  and  cotton  flock  are  the  prin- 
cipal materials  used  in  making  a  record.  Some  manufacturers 
use  earth,  rotten  stone,  powdered  sihca,  and  metallic  oxides. 
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Shellac  makes  the  mixture  of  equal  coDBistency  and  the  cotton 
flock  holds  the  material  together  much  as  hair  does  in  plaster. 

An  EdisoQ  record  is  made  from  cheap  pulp  covered  with  a  veneer 
of  cosdensite  made  from  carbolic  acid  and  formaldehyde  and  many 


o 

Pia.  327. — A  phonograph  record. 


Fia.  328  — TTiomaB  A.  Ediaon 


other  chemicals.  This  material  meets  Che  chief  requirements  of 
a  record.  It  is  soft  when  warm,  readily  taking  the  impression  of 
the  die.  It  is  very  hard  when  cooled  and  expands  or  contracts 
very  little  from  heat  or  cold. 


Pio.  327a. — ^Tbe  R{aoducer  And  record  on  the  turn  table. 


There  are  two  types  of  recorders,  one  which  cuts  records  up 
and  down,  called  the  "Hill  and  Dale"  method,  and  the  other 
the  "Lateral  Cut"  which  cuts  the  record  in  a  side  to  side 
motion. 

There  are  two  types  of  reproducers.  Some  phonograph  com- 
panies use  needles  made  of  steel  and  wood,   other^  use  rounded 
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BtoneB,  such  as  diamonds  and  sapphires.  The  needle  or  stone 
runs  in  the  groove  which  was  produced  by  a  recorder.  liOrge  needles 
are  sometimes  used  to  produce  great  volume  of  tone.  Needles 
of  this  type  soon  ruin  a  record,  as  the  weight  and  resistance  of 
the  needle  passing  over  the  tiny  undulations  on  the  record  wear 
them  down  quickly.  The  needle  or  stone  is  attached  to  a  diaphragm 
which  is  caused  to  vibrate  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  record. 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Fia.  329, — A  section  of  b.  record  produced  by  a  tonor  voice  singing  the  letters 
a,  f,  1,  o,  u.     Magnified. 

This  diaphragm  causes  sound  waves  which  imitate  the  human 
voice,  or  other  sounds  which  were  recorded  on  the  original  record, 
The  record  is  turned  under  the  needle  by  a  spring  which  must  be 
wound  up  from  time  to  time. 

Telephone. — Sound  waves  striking  a  thin  membrane  or  disc  cause 
the  membrane  or  disc  to  vibrate.  This  principle  is  used  in  the  hutnan 
ear.  The  ear  drum  is  a  thin  membrane  which  vibrates  when  sound 
waves  strike  it,  sending  vibrations  through  the  auditory  nerve. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  got  his  idea  of  the  telephone  from  the 
vibrating  membrane  in  the  ear.     He  thought  it  would  be  possible 
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to  cause  an  iron  membrane  or  disc  to  vibrate  when  sound  waves 
struck  it;  and  if  the  vibrations  of  this  membrane  could  cause  elec- 
trical currents  to  pass  over  a  wire  and  make  another  membrane 
vibrate  exactly  hke  the  first  membrane,  a  person  listening  at  the 
other  end  would  be  able  to  hear  the  membrane  producing  sounds 
like  the  human  voice.     The  telephone  is  made  on  this  principle 


Fia.  330.— A  BectioD  of  a  record  produced  by  a  soprano  voice.    Magnified. 

Id  other  words,  a  solid  metallic  body  takes  up  from  the  air  count- 
less varieties  of  vibrations  produced  by  speech,  and  these  vibra- 
tions are  carried  along  the  wire  by  means  of  electricity,  and 
are  reproduced  exactly  by  another  metallic  disc  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  sound  which  actually  travels  over 
the  wire.     Electrical  currents  are  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  disc 
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in  front  of  an  electric  magnet,  of  which  we  have  learned  in  the  last 
chapter. 


Fia.  331.— X-my  tele- 

phone  receiver.  Fia.  332, — Tdepbone  tnuiBmitter. 

These  currents  cause  the  disc  on  the  other  end  to  vibrate,  be- 
cause of  the  attraction  of  the  disc  to  the.magnet,  according  to  the 


Fis-  333. — Some  (^  the  changes  in  the  electrieal  current  which  take  place  on 
the  telephone  circuit  when  the  word  "San  Franciaco"  ia  spoken  into  Um 
telephone. 


FiQ.  334. — Some  of  the  changes  in  the  electrical  current  which  take  place  in 
the  telephone  circuit  when  the  word  "New  York"  ia  spoken  into  the 
telephone. 

increase  and  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  over 
the  wire.     If  the  sound  waves  could  travel  from  Xew  York  to  San 
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Francisco  a  person  in  New  York  would  not  hear  his  friend  speak  in 
San  Francisco  until  four  or  five  hours  after  he  had  spoken.  The 
time  requii^d  for  electrical  currents  to  carry  vibrations  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  is  one-fifteenth  of  a  second. 

Vi«t  the  telephone  central  ofBce  in  your  town  and  have  the  vorkinga  of  the 
tetepbone  explained  to  you. 

Read  the  "  History  of  the  Telephone  "  by  Herbert  N.  Cason,  published  hj 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

CORRECT  TELEPHONE   HABITS 
On  All  Outooino  Calls 
Always  look  In  the  telephone  book  to  make  sure  you  call  the  right 
number.     If  you  do  not  find  the  number  in  the  book,  ask  "  Infor- 
mation." 


Pig.  335. — The  way  y 


ae thing  about 


Call  Uils  number  with  a  slight  pause  between  the  hundreds  and 
the  tens.     For  example,  in  calling  "  Barclay  1263,"  say,  "  Barclay 
One  Two  (pause)  Six  Three. 
.       Speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  directly  into  the  transmitter. 

Listen  to  the  operator's  repetition  of  the  number  and  acknowl- 
edge it. 

Hold  the  line   until   your  party  answers   nnd   then  give  your 
whole  attention  to  the  telephone  conversation. 


CORRSCT  TBI^PHO«S   HABITS 
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Fig.   336. — An  early   telephone  exchange.     When   telephone  exchangeH  firsl 
appeared  boys  were  employed  to  make  the  connections. 


«^^^^H 


Fig,  337. — The  modern  telephone  exchange.     Why  do  you  think  girls  were 
substituted  for  boysT 
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To  recall  the  operator,  move  the  receiver  hook  up  and  down 
slowly. 

When  you  have  finished  talking,  say  "  Good-bye  "  and  replace 
the  receiver  on  the  hook. 

Remember,  courtesy  over  the  telephone  is  always  desirable.  It 
wins  friends  for  you. 

On  All  Incominq  Calls 

Answer  your  telephone  promptly  and  pleasantly. 

Announce  your  name.     Don't  say  "  Hello." 

Be  ready  with  pad  and  pencil  in  order  not  to  keep  your  caller 
waiting. 

Listen  attentively  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  annoy  the  caller 
by  asking  him  to  repeat. 

Maintain  the  same  courtesy  and  consideration  in  a  telephone 
conversation  that  you  would  in  the  person's  presence. 

"  The  voice  with  the  smile  wins." 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  a  person  hear  another  if  the  speaker  uses  his  hands 
as  a  trumpet? 

2.  Why  should  a  piano  string  be  struck  a  few  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  string? 

3.  Why  does  a  dog  prick  up  his  ears  when  he  hears  a  sound? 

4.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  for  a  person  to  place  his  hand  behind 
his  ear  when  trying  to  hear  a  faint  sound? 

5.  Of  what  use  is  the  horn  on  a  graphophone? 

6.  Why  do  announcers  often  use  a  megaphone? 

7.  Why  is  a  piano  string  struck  one-seventh  of  its  length  from 
the  end? 

8.  What  stops  the  string  from  vibrating  after  it  is  struck  hard  by 
the  hammer? 

9.  What  can  you  do  to  keep  the  string  vibrating  some  time  after 
striking  the  key  on  the  piano?  Examine  what  happens  inside  the 
piano  by  watching  the  hammers  and  the  result  of  using  the  different 
pedals? 
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10.  What  does  the  soft  pedal  do  to  reduce  the  loudness  of  the 
tone? 

11.  How  aoee  the  violinist  tune  his  violin? 

12.  How  does  he  produce  high  and  low  pitches  on  the  eame 
string? 

13.  Why  does  a  vioUn  have  a  hollow  box  under  the  strings? 

14.  Why  is  there  an  opening  in  the  box? 

15.  Why  do  some  vioUna  produce  more  beautiful  tones  Ihao 
others? 

16.  Of  what  kind  of  wood  is  the  violin  made?    Why? 

17.  Why  are  old  violins  said  to  be  better  than  new  violins? 

18.  Why  does  a  string  over  a  sounding  board  cause  a  louder  tone 
than  a  string  vibrating  alone? 

19.  Why  are  bass  horns  in  the  band  larger  than  any  cornet? 

20.  How  does  the  musician  produce  different  pitches  on  a  slide 
trombone? 


Fio.  338. — By  varying  the  tenaoa  of 
the  lips  and  the  preaaure  of  bre&th 
in  additioD  to  the  lue  of  the  tonpie, 
all  the  notes  of  the  scale  may  be  pro- 
duced. 


9. — What  catues  the  sound  in 
the  drumT  Why  is  it  so  large  and 
hollow7  Why  does  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fingera  on  the  boles  change 
the  pitch  of  the  fifeT 
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Fia.  340.—  Violin.    How  are  high  and 
low  toDea  produced  od  the  violin? 


Fio.  341. — Why   ig  it  necessary  to 
change  the  position  of  the  left  baod? 


Fio.  342.— Xylophone.     Why  are  the 
pieces  of  metal  of  different  siie? 


Fia.  343. 


21.  Why  should  you  never  leave  the  telephone  receiver  off  the 
hook? 

22.  Why  is  it  unfair  and  discourteous  to  use  the  telephone  for  a 
long  time  talking  about  unimportant  things? 

23.  Who  is  usually  more  courteous  over  the  telephone,  you  or 
"  central "? 

24.  What  parts  of  this  chapter  do  you  find  useful  to  you? 


CHAPTER     XIII 

THE  UNIVERSE 
LAWS  OF   MATTER 

Molecules. — All  objects  are  made  up  of  tiny  particles  of  matter 
called  molecules.  They  are  so  small  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  see 
them.  Scientists  believe  that  they  exist  because  there  are  so  many 
evidences  of  their  existence  in  the  natural  laws  of  science.  All  bodies 
are  made  up  of  these  molecules  which,  in  turn,  are  made  up  of  tiny 
particles,  called  atoms,  which  are  still  further  subdivided.  We  call 
this  a  theory,  since  we  have  not  absolutely  proved  the  fact  that 
molecules  do  exist. 

We  know  that  when  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  is  placed  in  cofifee, 
the  sugar  disappears,  but  if  the  sugar  were  placed  in  water,  the  water 
could  be  boiled  away,  and  the  sugar  would  be  found  to  have  returned 
to  its  original  appearance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  little  grains  of  sugar  break  up  into  their 
molecules  and  separate  throughout  the  liquid.  They  are  so  small 
that  they  can  not  be  seen;  however,  the  sugar  may  be  tasted,  since 
it  has  sweetened  the  entire  cup  of  liquid.  We  commonly  say  the 
sugar  has  dissolved. 

This  is  called  the  molecular  theory.  These  molecules,  like  the 
bodies  in  space,  attract  each  other  with  a  great  deal  of  force.  If  the 
body  is  in  liquid  form  and  free  to  act,  the  molecules  pulling  toward 
each  other  tend  to  pull  the  body  into  a  spherical  form.  An  example 
of  this  tremendous  attraction  of  the  molecules  for  each  other  may 
be  seen  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Cohesion. — Experiment.  Carefully  place  a  dry  needle  on  the 
surface  of  a  glass  of  water.     It  will  float. 

There  seems  to  be  a  toughened  place  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Every  molecule  of  water  is  pulling  every  other  molecule  with  a 
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tremendous  force,  but  the  molecules  on  the  top  of  the  water  are  pulled 
up  by  only  the  molecules  of  air  whose  attraction  is  not  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  molecules  of  water  underneath;  therefore,  the  mole- 
cules on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  pulled  down  into  the  water 
with  a  greater  force  than  they  are  pulled  upward  from  the  water, 
which  causes  them  to  crowd  together  so  closely  as  to  form  a  tough- 
ened place  on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  the  needle  may  rest. 

We  call  this  force  which  pulls  together  molecules  of  any  sub- 
stance cohesion.  Cohesion  is  very  important  to  our  life.  Pieces 
of  wood  stick  together  because  the  molecules  of  the  wood  attract 
each  other,  and  the  stronger  the  cohesion  is  between  the  molecules, 
the  harder  it  is  to  break  the  body  apart.  If  a  piece  of  crayon  is 
broken,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stick  the  pieces  together  so  that  they 
will  hold.  If  we  press  very  hard,  we  may  get  the  molecules  near 
enough  together  to  cause  them  again  to  attract  each  other.  The 
distance  between  the  molecules  before  attraction  takes  place  must 
be  within  a  millionth  of  an  inch. 

Impenetrability. — If  we  tear  a  sheet  of  paper  in  two  we  really 
do  not  tear  the  paper  but  simply  separate  the  molecules.  This  is 
also  true  when  we  drive  a  nail  into  a  board.  The  nail  does  not  pass 
through  the  board,  but  between  the  molecules,  separating  them, 
sometimes  sufficiently  to  cause  the  board  to  split.  This  property 
of  matter  is  called  impenetrabilityi  which  means  that  nothing  can 
be  penetrated.     We  do  not  drive  nails  into  wood,  strictly  speaking. 

Adhesion. — It  is  often  necessary  to  use  glue  or  cement  to  mend  a 
piece  of  wood  or  china  which  has  been  broken.  Sometimes  the 
molecules  of  one  substance  are  attracted  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
toward  the  molecules  of  another  substance.  For  this  reason,  two 
pieces  of  wood  which  must  be  mended  are  covered  with  glue  and 
then  tightly  pressed  together  to  get  the  molecules  of  glue  as  near 
the  wood  as  possible.     This  is  called  adhesion. 

If  the  molecules  of  one  substance  have  a  great  attraction  for  the 
molecules  of  another  substance  the  two  substances  will  adhere. 
Water,  for  example,  will  separate  over  the  table  because  the  mole- 
cules of  the  wood  have  a  greater  attraction  for  the  molecules  of  the 
water  than  the  molecules  of  water  have  for  each  other. 

Mercury,  however,  will  form  into  globules  without  moistening 
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the  table  because  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  in  the  wood  is  not 
as  strong  as  the  attraction  which  the  molecules  of  mercury  have  for 
each  other. 

For  this  reason  dishes  may  be  washed  in  water,  crayon  will  stick 
to  the  blackboard,  syrups  are  purified  by  filtering  through  animal 
charcoal. 

Observe  the  action  of  mercury  and  water  on  the  top  of  glass,  wood,  paper, 
and  wood  covered  with  chalk  dust. 

Capillarity. — We  all  know  that  certain  blotters  take  up  ink  much 
more  quickly  than  others.  This  is  due  to  the  strong  adhesion  between 
the  Uquid  and  the  soUd.  Some  solids  attract  certain  liquids  with  a 
great  deal  of  force.  The  solid  is  made  loosely  with  openings  which 
allow  the  liquid  to  run  in  between  the  particles  of  the  solid.  Ker- 
osene rising  in  a  lamp  wick  is  another  example  of  a  liquid  being 
attracted  by  a  solid. 

Place  a  drop  of  ink  on  a  piece  of  glass.  Put  a  piece  of  lump  sugar  in  the 
ink.  The  ink  will  quickly  run  up  the  sugar  to  the  top  in  the  little  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  sugar.  This  is  called  capillarity  (capiUa,  a  hair),  since  long 
glass  tubes  with  hairlike  bores  cause  a  liquid,  such  as  water,  to  rise  in  the  tube 
to  some  height. 

Indestructibility. — The  atoms  which  make  up  molecules  can  not 
be  destroyed.  We  may  manufacture  paper  from  wood.  We  have 
not  destroyed  the  atoms  which  made  up  the  molecules  of  wood. 
We  have  simply  reunited  them,  producing  a  different  substapce.  In 
the  burned  paper  we  still  have  not  destroyed  the  atoms.  Some  have 
passed  off  in  smoke,  others  remain  as  ashes,  but  whatever  they  were 
in  the  original  wood,  atoms  of  Hydrogen,  atoms  of  Oxygen,  or  atoms 
of  Carbon,  there  are  still  atoms  of  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Carbon 
whichx  are  producing  new  substances.  This  inability  to  destroy 
any  matter  is  called  indestructibility. 

Other  Properties  of  Matter. — Matter  has  several  other  properties. 
One  is  porosity,  which  allows  other  substances  to  enter  between  the 
molecules.  The  molecules  of  salt  and  sugar  are  capable  of  getting 
into  the  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  water. 

Ductility. — A  property  of  matter  which  allows  certain  types  of 
material  to  be  drawn  out^  such  as  wire. 
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Malleability. — A  property  of  matter  which  permits  substances 
to  be  pounded  into  thin  sheets.  For  example,  gold  is  very  malle- 
able. It  may  be  pounded  into  a  sheet  as  thin  as  seo^'ooo  of  an 
inch  thick. 

Tenacity. — A  property  of  matter  which  prevents  bodies  from 
being  easily  pulled  apart. 

Elasticity. — A  property  of  matter  which  causes  it  to  resume  its 
original  shape  after  some  force  has  given  it  another  shape.  Steel, 
rubber,  glass,  ivory,  etc.,  are  very  elastic. 

Hardness  and  Softness. — Properties  of  matter  which  are  well 
known  to  us.     The  diamond  is  the  hardest  known  substance. 

Brittleness. — A  property  of  matter  which  allows  matter  to  be 
easily  broken.     Glass,  china,  etc.,  are  good  examples. 

Solutions. — Place  a  crystal  of  potassium  permanganate  in  a 
flask  of  water.  The  permanganate  will  slowly  dissolve  and  color 
the  liquid  red. 

The  dissolving  of  the  permanganate  illustrates  the  attraction  of 
the  molecules  of  water  for  the  molecules  of  potassium  permanganate. 
Sugar  for  sweetening  coffee  and  salt  for  seasoning  food  are  other 
illustrations  of  this  molecular  attraction.  Water  dissolves  many 
substances,  but  there  are  substances  which  are  not  dissolved  by 
water.  Water  is  called  a  solvent.  Different  liquids  have  different 
solvent  powers.  Grease  is  not  dissolved  by  water  but  by  benzine, 
beeswax  by  turpentine,  resin  and  shellac  by  alcohol.  For  cleaning, 
for  preparing  paint,  and  many  other  things,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  proper  solvent  for  different  substances. 

Absorption  of  Gases. — The  molecules  of  many  substances  attract 
the  molecules  of  gases.  Butter  will  have  its  flavor  affected  if  any 
substance  is  placed  near  it  which  is  sending  off  a  gas  or  odor.  Water 
absorbs  air.  Carbon  dioxide  is  forced  into  water  to  produce  soda 
water.  Heating  substances  which  have  gases  dissolved  in  them 
very  often  drives  the  gases  off.  Little  bubbles  of  air  may  be  seen 
collecting  on  the  inside  of  a  glass  of  water  which  is  standing  in 
a  room. 

Crystallization. — Any  substances  which  have  been  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  will  return  to  a  solid  state  if  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  Evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  is  an  example  of  the  molecules  of  a  Uquid  escaping 
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as  a  gas.     An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  evaporation  of  a 

liquid  (sap)  obtained  from  maple  trees  which  leaves  behind  maple 

sugar.     If  sea-water  is  heated  until  the  water  evaporates,  salt  is 

left  behind. 

Dissolve  about  one  ounce  of  alum  in  a  cup  of  hot  water.     Hang 

two  or  three  strings  in  the  solution.     As  the  solution  cools,  crystals 

will  form  on  the  strings.     The  molecules  of  alum  as  they  collect 

arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  beautiful  crystals. 

Osmosis. — Cut  out  the  interior  of  a  beet  or  carrot  and  fill  the  space  with  a 
thick  syrup  or  molasses.  Close  the  top  with  a  rubber  stopper  through  which 
passes  a  long  glass  tube.     Place  the  carrot  in  a  bottle  of  water. 

Water  will  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  carrot,  mingling  with 
the  thick  liquid.  The  water  will  pass  into  the  carrot  much  faster 
than  the  syrup  will  pass  out  through  the  walls.  This  process  of  a 
liquid  passing  through  thin  membranes  into  a  thicker  liquid  is  called 
osmosis.  Plants  get  their  food  and  water  through  the  hair  roots  by 
this  process.  Oxygen  gets  from  the  lungs  into  the  blood  and  fist 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  water  by  means  of  osmosis. 

Inertia. — Inertia  is  the  great  force  which  keeps  all  bodies  in  the 
universe  in  motion. 

We  have  all  experienced  a  certain  force  which  tends  to  push 
us  forward  if  we  have  been  standing  in  a  moving  street  car  which 
comes  to  a  sudden  stop.  The  tendency  which  forces  us  to  keep 
on  going  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car  had  been  moving  is 
called  inertia.  If  we  happen  to  be  standing  still  in  the  car,  and 
the  car  suddenly  starts,  we  have  a  tendency  to  remain  in  the  same 
spot  where  we  were  standing,  which  causes  us  to  take  a  step 
backward  quickly  in  order  to  keep  our  balance. 

This  force  inertia  is,  expressed  in  simple  words,  a  force  which 
tends  to  keep  moving  bodies  in  motion  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  traveling,  and  resting  bodies  at  rest.  Whenever  an  auto- 
mobile or  car  stops,  it  must  overcome  the  tendency  to  keep  on 
going.  Whenever  an  automobile  or  car  starts,  it  must  overcome  the 
tendency  to  remain  at  rest. 

So  powerful  is  this  law  of  inertia  and  its  tendency  to  make  things 
go  in  a  straight  line  that  railroads  must  bank  the  outer  rail  higher 
than  the  inner  on  curves. 
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If  an  automobile  goes  around  a  curve  too  quickly,  it  is  tipped 
because  of  the  tendency  of  that  automobile  to  continue  in  a  straight 
line. 

Children  plajdng  in  the  street  often  forget  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  use  the  public  thoroughfare  as  a  playground,  since  automobiles 
and  cars  moving  up  and  down  the  street  can  not  be  stopped  instantly 
by  the  drivers. 

Gravity. — When  one  drops  something  from  his  hand  he  knows 
that  the  object  will  fall  toward  the  earth.  People  who  go  up  in 
aeroplanes  know  that  when  they  get  ready  to  come  back  to  earth 
a  certain  force  will  pull  them  downward  toward  it.  Those  who  jump 
from  balloons  know  that  this  force  is  so  great  that  parachutes  are 
required  to  counteract  the  force  pulling  toward  the  earth.  This 
force  which  pulls  things  toward  the  earth  also  holds  all  objects  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  waters  of  the  sea,  the  houses,  the  rocks 
and  the  trees  are  all  held  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  force  called 
gravity. 

The  Force  of  Gravity  Varies  with  the  Size  of  the  Body. — The 
larger  the  body  or  planet  the  greater  is  the  force  of  gravity  of  the 
body  for  objects  on  its  surface.  The  moon  is  about  -^  as  large  as 
the  earth.  The  pull  of  gravity  on  the  moon  is  so  much  less  than  that 
of  our  earth  that  a  body  weighs  only  J  of  what  it  would  weigh  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  jumper  who  jumps  5  feet  on  the  earth 
would  be  able,  expending  the  same  energy,  to  jump  30  feet  on  the 
moon. 

Up  and  Down.  Very  few  of  us  ever  stop  to  think  what  "  down  *' 
really  means.  Objects  are  said  to  fall  down  from  any  height.  We 
seldom  think  that  if  two  objects  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world  should 
fall  from  the  same  height  at  the  same  time,  those  objects  would  be 
moving  toward  each  other  or,  in  other  words,  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth. '  Down,  then,  is  the  direction  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  the  end  of  "  down  "  is  at  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Up  is  away  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  beginning  of 
"  up  "  is  at  that  point,  while  the  end  of  '*  up  "  is  at  a  place  so  high 
above  the  earth  that  the  earth  ceases  to  pull  the  object  toward  it. 
For  example,  if  an  object  could  move  directly  up  from  the  earth 
toward  the  moon  it  would  be  going  up  until  it  reached  the  place 
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where  the  moon  attracted  it  with  greater  force  than  the  earth;  and 
then  it  would  be  falling  down  toward  the  moon. 

Gravitation. — Gravitation  differs  from  gravity.  Gravity  means 
the  pull  of  the  earth  for  all  bodies  on  it.  Gravitation  means  the  force 
which  tends  to  draw  all  objects  in  the  universe  toward  each  other. 
Large  objects  have  a  greater  force  of  gravitation  than  small  objects. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and  stars  are  all  held  in  their  position 
by  this  great  force  of  gravitation. 

Spherical  Forms. — Experiment. — Fill  a  small  bottle  about  half  full  of  water. 
Tip  it  gently.  FiU  the  remaining  part  of  the  bottle  with  alcohol  by  allowing 
the  alcohol  to  run  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  bottle  so  that  it  wiU  not  mix  with 
the  water,  but  float  on  the  surface.  Drop  a  large  drop  of  heavy  oil  into  the 
bottle.  Since  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  alcohol,  it  will  sink  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  sufficient  alcohol  and  water 
have  mixed  so  that  the  bubble  of  oil  will  rest  in  the  mixture.  The  bubble  of 
oil  will  assume  a  spherical  shape.  All  material  in  a  liquid  form  will  assume  a 
spherical  shape  if  allowed  to  act  freely. 

Raindrops  have  a  tendency  to  be  spherical.  Shot  is  manufac- 
tured by  allowing  streams  of  molten  lead  to  run  through  fine  hole3 
from  the  top  of  a  shot  tower.  These  fine  streams,  before  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  tower,  break  up  into  little  balls  of  molten  lead 
which  cool  somewhat  and  harden  before  striking  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower.  A  splendid  example  of  liquid  breaking  up  into  spheri- 
cal forms  may  be  seen  by  turning  the  faucet  until  only  a  fine  stream 
may  be  seen.  Half  way  down  the  stream  of  water  hundreds  of 
little  spheres  of  water  are  forming. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  one  jumping  from  a  height  bend  the  knees  on 
alighting? 

2.  In  starting  a  load  why  does  a  horse  have  to  give  a  harder 
tug  than  he  does  to  keep  it  moving  after  it  is  started? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  great  difiSculty  in  stopping  when  nmning 
down  hill,  especially  when  carrying  a  heavy  weight? 

4.  If  the  valve  is  suddenly  closed  after  water  has  been  nmning 
from  the  tap  why  will  there  be  a  noticeable  thud? 

5.  Why  do  automobiles  skid  when  turning  comers  rapidly? 
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6.  Why  do  railway  coaches  ''  telescope  "  in  a  collision? 

7.  Why  can  an  athlete  make  a  longer  running  jump  than  a 
standing  one? 

8.  Why  can  a  quoit  be  kept  in  a  plane  by  giving  it  a  twist? 

9.  Why  can  a  small  boy  spill  out  the  occupants  of  an  express 
wagon  by  giving  the  wagon  a  sudden  jerk? 

10.  Why  will  a  train  continue  moving  after  the  locomotiTe  has 
been  uncoupled  at  a  flying  switch? 

11.  When  a  car  moves  swiftly  around  a  curve,  why  are  the  stand- 
ing passengers  moved  across  the  car  toward  the  outside  of  the  curve, 
although  holding  to  the  straps? 

12.  Why  is  it  possible  to  fill  the  tank  in  the  tender  of  a  locomotive, 
while  the  locomotive  is  moving  rapidly,  by  lowering  a  scoop  con- 
nected with  the  tank  into  a  trough  of  water  placed  between  the  rails? 

13.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  set  in  motion  the  massive  doors  of  a 
large  vault? 

14.  Why  will  mud  and  water  leave  the  rim  of  a  moving  carriage 
wheel  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  rim? 

17.  Why  is  it  possible  to  remove  snow  from  the  shoes  by  kicking 
the  feet  against  the  dooistep? 

18.  When  one  shovels  coal  he  swings  the  shovel  full  of  coal 
forward,  then  suddenly  stops  the  shovel;  why  does  the  coal  con- 
tinue forward? 

19.  When  a  street  car  stops  suddenly,  the  passengers  lurch  for- 
ward; when  it  starts  suddenly,  the  passengers  are  thrown  back- 
ward.    Why? 

20.  When  one  jumps  off  a  moving  street  car  he  is  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground.     Why? 

21.  When  a  runner  "  stubs  his  toe  "  he  falls  forward.     Why? 

22.  Why  is  it  possible  for  a  clothing  salesman  to  remove  a  coat 
from  the  bottom  of  a  pile  by  giving  it  a  quick  jerk? 

23.  If  one  pulls  a  plate  full  of  soup  quickly  toward  him,  the 
soup  spills  out  on  the  opposite  side.     Why? 

24.  A  bullet  thrown  against  a  window  shatters  the  glass*  if  it 
is  shot  through  the  window  it  leaves  a  clean  hole.     Why? 

25.  A  carpenter  tightens  the  head  of  his  hammer  by  striking  the 
end  of  the  handle  on  a  beam.     Why? 
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26.  What  causes  the  strange  feeling  when  an  elevator  starts  to 
descend  quickly? 

27.  When  the  ink  does  not  start  from  out  a  fountain  pen  easily, 
what  may  we  do?     Why? 

28.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  start  an  automobile  on  low  gear? 

29.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  pitcher  to  "  curve  a  ball  "? 

30.  Why  does  snapping  a  cloth  remove  the  water? 

31.  Do  you  beat  the  dust  out  of  a  carpet  or  the  carpet  away  from 
the  dust?     Why? 

32.  Why  do  we  write  so  unevenly  while  riding  in  a  street  car 
or  train? 

33.  Why  does  the  world  keep  turning? 

34.  Which  way  would  an  automobile  tip  over  going  around  a 
curve;  to  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  curve? 

35.  Which  way  would  you  lean  in  riding  around  a  curve  in  an 
automobile?     Why? 

36.  Is  the  outside  or  inside  rail  on  a  curve  of  a  railroad  banked? 
Why? 

37.  Why  does  dodging  help  a  hare  to  escape  a  hound? 

38.  If  two  cars  met  head  on  going  at  different  rates  of  speed 
the  occupants  of  which  car  would  receive  the  greater  injuries? 

39.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  it  is  not  the  fall- 
ing any  great  distance  but  the  stopping  quickly  that  does  the 
injur>^?     Why? 

40.  Why  are  we  not  aware  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  earth? 

41.  Why  is  it  possible  to  pass  over  a  piece  of  thin  ice  quickly, 
whereas  stopping  for  a  moment  will  cause  the  ice  to  break? 

42.  Why  does  a  rotary  sprinkler  rotate? 

43.  Why  does  a  garden  hose  which  is  not  straight  twist  and  turn 
when  the  water  is  turned  on? 

44.  What  would  happen  if  the  world  suddenly  stopped  re- 
volving? 

45.  Why  does  the  air  remain  on  our  earth? 

46.  Why  do  the  bubbles  in  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  tea  gather  on  the 
side? 

47.  If  an  apple  falls  from  a  tree  does  the  earth  move  toward 
the  apple? 
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48.  Why  do  automobiles  tear  up  the  surface  of  a  road? 

49.  Why  do  cream  separators  remove  the  cream  from  the  milk? 

50.  Why  does  cloth  shrink  when  it  is  wet? 

51.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  write  on  blotting  paper? 

52.  What  is  done  to  paper  which  is  to  be  used  as  writing  paper? 

53.  Why  will  camphor  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  not  in  water? 
64.  Why  will  clothes  lines  tighten  up  during  a  rain  storm? 
55.  Why  is  it  possible  to  mark  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk? 

66.  Why  cannot  one  write  as  well  on  glass? 

67.  Why  is  there  a  slit  in  a  pen  point? 

58.  Why  does  a  rough  towel  dry  the  body  more  quickly  than 
a  smooth  one? 

59.  Why  is  it  possible  to  paint  wood  and  iron? 

60.  Why  is  it  possible  to  make  a  mark  on  paper  with  a  lead 
pencil? 

61.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  write  on  paper  with  a  slate  pencil? 

62.  Why  does  salt  become  damp? 

63.  Why  must  pails  and  tubs  made  from  wood  be  kept  damp? 

64.  Why  do  some  people  place  flour  on  a  fresh  ink  stain  on  the 
tablecloth? 

65.  Why  is  it  almost  impossible  to  remove  kerosene  or  ink  stains 
from  marble? 

66.  Why  are  lips  put  on  pitchers? 

67.  Why  is  it  almost  impossible  to  wash  greasy  hands  with  water 
alone? 

68.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  untie  a  wet  knot? 

69.  Why  does  oil  float  on  water  and  alcohol  mix  with  water, 
both  liquids  being  lighter  than  water? 

70.  Why  does  molasses  stick  to  things? 

71.  Why  does  glue  make  things  stick  together? 

72.  Why  does  heating  iron  make  it  possible  to  weld  it? 

General  Questions  for  Investigation  and  Discussion 

1.  Why  does  one  lean  forward  when  climbing  a  steep  hill  and 
backward  when  descending? 

2.  When  carrying  a  heavy  package  in  one  hand  why  does  one 
lean  toward  the  opposite  side? 
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3.  One  leans  forward  in  getting  up  from  a  chair.    Why? 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  balance  a  ruler  on  one  end  on  the  finger.    Why? 

5.  When  one  is  standing  in  a  8wa3dng  street  car  he  is  more  secure 
with  his  feet  farther  apart  than  usual.     Why? 

6.  A  tall,  slender  vase  is  more  Ukely  to  tip  over  than  a  short, 
thick  one.    Why? 

7.  Why  are  some  inkwells  made  cone-shaped  with  thick  bot- 
toms? 

8.  A  canoe  overturns  more  easily  when  a  person  stands  up  in 
it  than  when  the  person  is  sitting  down.     Why? 

9.  Why  is  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay  more  likely  to  tip  over 
on  a  hilly  road  than  one  loaded  with  rocks? 

10.  **  Ballast "  is  placed  along  the  keels  of  sailing  vessels  to 
prevent  capsizing.     Why? 

11.  The  engines  of  motor  boats  are  set  as  low  as  possible  in  the 
boat.     Why? 

12.  Why  are  some  oil  cans  and  inkwells  made  with  round  bottoms 
and  loaded  with  lead  at  the  bottom? 

13.  As  one  climbs  a  steep  ladder  he  has  to  be  more  careful  as  he 
climbs  higher.     Why? 

14.  It  is  easier  to  balance  a  china  bowl  on  the  end  of  the  finger 
when  the  bowl  is  upside  down  than  when  it  is  upright.     Why? 

15.  Why  is  a  tail  placed  on  a  kite  to  prevent  it  from  "  diving  "? 

16.  Why  is  a  tricycle  less  likely  to  upset  than  a  bicycle? 

17.  If  one  stands  with  his  heels  against  the  wall  and  tries  to  pick 
up  a  coin  placed  between  his  feet  he  cannot  do  so  without  falling. 
Why? 

18.  Why  are  tall  vases  sometimes  prevented  from  tipping  over 
by  placing  sand  in  them? 

19.  What  is  friction? 

20.  Why  can  we  not  push  a  nail  into  wood? 

21.  Why  must  water  be  kept  continually  on  a  grindstone  when 
grinding  knives? 

22.  Why  does  a  hone  sharpen  a  razor? 

23.  Why  do  skates  make  grooves  in  the  ice? 
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Direction. — Since  the  earth  turns  upon  its  tuda,  man  has  estab- 
lished certain  points  which  are  called  points  of  the  compass.  The 
earth  turns  toward  the  dawn  point  which  is  called  the  east.  The 
opposite  of  that  direction  is  called  the  west. 

The  North  Star  remains  fairly 
constant  over  the  North  Pole  of 
the  earth,  and  is  used  to  deters 
mine  direction.  The  common 
method  of  determining  direction, 
however,  is  through  the  aid  of 
the  compass,  which  coDsista  of  a 
bar  of  magnetized  steel,  or  needles, 
so  suspended  that  the  bar  or  card 
to  which  the  needles  are  attached 
will  swing  freely  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  bowl  of  the  compass 
is  constructed  of  copper  or  brass 
and  the  dial  is  fitted  with  an 
agate  cup  in  the  center,  placed 
upon  a  sharp  point  to  allow  the 
needle  or  dial  to  swing  freely. 

On  shipboard  the  dial  floats  in 
alcohol  to  keep  the  card  level 
as  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches. 
The  compass  does  not  point  to 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  but 
to  a  North  M^netic  pole  on  Boothia  Island  in  Northern  Canada. 
Find  the  island  on  the  map. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  United  States  where  the  compass 
will  point  to  the  earth's  true  north.  The  amount  of  variation 
between  the  north  pole  and  the  north  magnetic  pole  ia  called  decli- 
nation; and  navigating  officers  must  allow  for  this  in  working  out 
the  true  north  when  sailing.  They  are  provided  with  government 
charts  which  show  the  exact  amount  of  declination. 

Longitude.— The  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth  is  measured 


Fio.  343. — Notice  the  pointere  and 
the  earth's  axis,  each  in  line  with 
the  pole  star. 


east  and  west  of  a  prime  meridian  acoording  to  the  difference  between 
Greenwich  and  the  place.     The  units  of  measure  are  d^rees,  minutee, 


Fig.  344. — A  pocket  compass.' 

and  seconds.  The  distance  around 
the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 

The  sign  for  degrees  is  "  *■  ";  for 
example,  85' . 

The  sign  for  minutes  is  "'";  for 
example,  15'. 

The  sign  for  seconds  is  "  "  ";  for 
example,  25". 

The  illustration  SS'-M'-IO"  means 
88  degrees,  20  minutes,  10  seconds. 

The  Greenwich  Royal  Observatory 
13  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  London 
on  the  Thames.  From  the  meridian 
on  which  this  observatory  is  located 
longitude  is  usually  reckoned.  For 
example,  if  it  is  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  a  certain  point  on  the  earth 
when  it  is  12  o'clock  at  Greenwich 
there  is  a  difference  of  6  hours  in  time. 
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One  hour  correspoads  to  a  difference  of  15°.  If  a  place  has  a  differ* 
«nce  in  time  of  6  hoiua  from  Greenwich,  then  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  90°  in  longitude. 
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Tio.  347. — In  what  states  of  the  United  States  does  the  coropasa  point  directly 
at  the  north  poleT   How  many  degrees  must  be  allowed  for  New  YmIc  CityT 

For  San  Francisco? 
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The  difference  in  time  between  Greenwich  time  and  that  at  your 
tiome  is  determined  by  a  clock  called  a  chronometer.  Every  ship 
carries  one  of  these  clocks  which  gives  the  time  at  Greenwich.  By 
obeerving  the  sun  through  an  instrument  called  a  sextant,  (me  Js 
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able  to  detennine  the  exact  time  of  the  day.  By  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  the  time  to  Greenwich  and  this  time  they  are  able 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  the  place. 

When  the  time  by  the  sun  is  later  than  the  time  by  the  chro- 
nometer, the  longitude  is  called  east  lon^tude.  For  example,  if 
it  is  10  o'clock  AM.  at  Greenwich  and  11  o'clock  a.h.  at  the  spot 
where  the  ship  is,  the  ship  is  15°  east  loi^tude.    If  the  ship  records 
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FtQ.  349a. — The  time 

it  is  noon  on  the  prime  meridian.  j^^  3496.-Inten>atioiial 

date  line. 
9  o'clock  A.M.,  the  ship  is  15°  west  longitude,  since  the  time  is 
earlier  than  Greenwich  time. 

A  Table  of  Longitude  and  Time: 
360"  of  longitude  corresponds  to  24  hours  of  time, 
15°  of  longitude  corresponds  to    1  hour  of  time. 
1°  of  longitude  corresponds  to  -{^  hour  or  4  minutes  of  time. 
15'  of  longitude  corresponds  to    1  minute  of  time. 
1'  of  longitude  corresponds  to  -^  minute  of  time. 
15"  of  longitude  corresponds  to    1  second  of  time. 
1"  of  longitude  corresponds  to  -^  second  of  time. 
International  Date  Line. — If  you  should  start  to  travel  west  from 
Greenwich  to  go  around  the  world,  you  would  need  to  set  your  watch 
back  one  hour  for  every  15°  of  longitude  passed  over.    By  the  time 
you  had  traveled  around  the  world  you  would  have  set  your  watch 
back  24  times,  or  24  hours.     You  would  thus  lose  a  whole  day. 
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If  you  started  eastward  from  Greenwich  you  would  set  your  watch 
ahead  24  times,  thus  gaining  a  day  in  traveling  around  the  world. 

To  overcome  the  difference  of  the  extra  day,  all  nations  in  1884 
agreed  upon  a  place  where  the  day  should  begin  and  end;  or,  in 
other  words,  where  time  should  be  read.  This  place  is  the  ISOth 
meridian  east  and  west  of  Greenwich,  and  ia  called  the  International 
Date  Line.  This  line  does  not  follow  the  180th  meridian  exactly, 
since  it  would  cut  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  two 


parts,  making  one  day  in  one  part  while  it  was  still  the  preceding 
or  following  day  in  the  other  part.  If  a  man  should  cross  this  line 
on  Monday,  traveUng  west,  he  would  call  the  day  Tuesday.  If 
he  should  cross  this  line  on  Monday  traveling  eastward,  he  must 
pass  from  Monday  to  Sunday. 

Standard  Time. — If  you  were  riding  in  s  train  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo  the  train,  arriving  at  1  o'clock  by  New  York  time, 
might  leave  Buffalo  at  12.10;  in  other  words,  the  time  west  of  Buffalo 
is  1  hour  behind  the  time  at  New  York.    If  you  were  to  travel  across 


the  country  until  you  reached  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  again  your 
watch  would  need  to  be  set  back  one  hour.  On  arriving  at  Sparks, 
Nevada,  another  hour  would  be  gained.    From  the  time  you  leave 
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Fio.  3S1. — A  map  showing  the  proposed  standard  time  belts  of  the  world.  We 
hATe  seen  how  the  distance  traveled  by  a  ship  each  day  is  found  by  com- 
paring the  local  or  ship's  time  with  Greenwich  time,  the  ahip'a  time  being 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  sun  or  stars  and  the  Greenwich  time  by 
the  vegsel'a  chronometer.  From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  the  difference 
east  or  west  between  any  two  places  ia  merely  the  difference  between  the 
two  local  times  expressed  in  degrees.  No  way  has  ever  been  found,  how- 
ever, for  making  a  ship's  chronometer  keep  exactly  correct  time.  At  times 
the  clock's  error  is  such  as  to  render  the  accurate  finding  of  the  ship's 
position  impossible;  and  in  such  cases,  when  the  vessel  is  near  land,  dis- 
astrous results  may  follow.  With  the  scheme  of  the  International  Con- 
ference the  wireless  signals  will  act  as  a  check  on  the  chronometers.  The 
great  importance  of  this  may  be  reahxed  when  it  is  remembered  that  an 
error  of  one  second  in  calculating  the  time  at  sea  means  an  error,  in  de- 
termining the  ship's  position,  of  something  like  1000  feet. 


New  York  to  your  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  California,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  set  your  watch  back  three  hours. 

This  arrangement  of  time  for  our  country  is  for  conveiueace. 
When  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  any  town  it  is  12  o'clock  noon. 
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and  the  time  of  all  places  east  or  west  ia  earlier  or  later  than  noon. 
Hie  same  ia  true  of  every  hour  of  the  day  for  this  place  and  other 
placee  east  or  west  of  it.  This  makes  confuaion  in  the  arrange- 
meot  of  time  tables,  and  in  the  running  of  trains.  In  some  places 
this  time  ia  still  used,  and  ia  called  sun  time;  and  the  time  by  which 
the  trains  run  ia  called  train  time. 

Latitude. — Not  only  is  it  necessaiy  for  ships  and  people  to  know 
tiieir  distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian,  but  also  to  know 
their  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator.    For  this  reason  the 


Pni.  8GI.— DegKM  of  latitude  sod  parallda  b;  mcftiu  of  which  pointa  are  looKtad 
oo  the  earUi  u  oortb  or  Bouth  of  the  equator. 


earth  has  been  divided  into  imagiQary  circles  running  around  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  equator  ia  an  im^inary  circle 
midway  between  the  polea  which  ia  marked  zero  (0)  latitude.  The 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole  ia  divided  into  90°;  like- 
wiae  the  distance  from  the  equator  to"  the  south  pole.  A  person 
in  Maine,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Michigan,  Oregon,  etc.,  is  in  45°  north 
latitude  or  one-half  way  to  the  north  pole  from  the  equator.  A  man 
in  Central  Illinois,  near  Springfield,  is  in  40°  north  latitude  and  90° 
weat  longitude.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  thia  place,  it  ia  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  Greenwich. 
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Questions 

1.  How  can  all  places  on  the  earth  be  located,  east  and  west? 

2.  Chicago  has  a  longitude  of  about  87®  and  35'  West.  What  is 
the  sun  time  of  Chicago  when  a  chronometer  giving  Greenwich  time 
reads  11  o'clock  p.m.     What  is  the  train  time  at  Chicago? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  the  train  time  and  the 
real  sun  time? 

4.  If  a  vessel  is  at  13®  North  latitude,  80®  East  longitude,  and 
the  sun  time  is  5  p.m.,  what  time  is  it  at  Greenwich? 

5.  If  it  took  you  one  hour  to  sail  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  east 
of  the  180th  meridian  to  west  of  the  180th  meridian,  starting  on 
Wednesday  at  10  o'clock,  what  day  and  what  hour  would  you  arrive 
on  the  west  side?     Why? 

6.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  your  answer  if  you  were  west  of 
Baker  Island  and  crossed  the  180th  meridian  in  the  same  length  of  time? 

7.  What  causes  the  sun  to  seem  to  rise? 

8.  How  would  you  determine  the  direction  north  if  you  were 
without  a  compass  and  the  sun  were  not  shining? 

9.  Why  does  not  a  compass  in  your  town  point  directly  at  the. 
north  pole?     Does  it  point  east  or  west  of  the  true  north? 

10.  At  what  places  in  the  United  States  would  the  compass  point 
at  the  north  pole  and  the  north  magnetic  pole? 

11.  Which  way  does  the  compass  point  in  Greenland? 

12.  In  what  direction  does  the  compass  point  in  Alaska? 

13.  Why  is  the  bowl  of  a  compass  made  of  brass? 

14.  Why  is  the  use  of  the  north  star  a  better  method  than  the 
compass  for  obtaining  direction? 

15.  Of  what  use  would  the  compass  be  for  an  explorer  who  was 
going  to  the  North  Pole? 

16.  How  does  longitude  assi.*-*       preventing  train  accidents? 

17.  What  time  is  it  at  Gree*  now? 

18.  What  day  is  it  at  Greei  jw? 

19.  What  time  is  it  in  Chin. 

20.  What  day  is  it  in  China? 

21.  What  time  and  what  day  is  it  at  the  point  of  land  in  Siberia 
nearest  to  America? 
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22.  If  the  sun  does  not  shine  for  several  days,  why  do  sailors 
say  they  are  reckoning  longitude  by  dead  reckoning? 

23.  If  you  travel  from  New  York  through  San  Francisco  to 
Peking,  China,  how  many  times  would  you  change  your  watch? 
Would  you  lose  or  gain  time?     How  much? 

24.  Are  there  any  places  where  you  would  change  time  from  one 
day  to  another?     Why? 

25.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  have  a  place  from  which  to  reckon 
time? 

26.  Find  two  places  less  than  100  miles  apart  where  the  people 
in  one  place  called  the  day  Thursday  and  the  people  of  the  other 
place  Wednesday? 

27.  What  is  the  difference  between  sun  time  and  standard  time? 

28.  Why  do  we  not  reckon  time  by  sun  time? 

29.  How  are  we  able  to  tell  the  correct  time  for  any  section  of 
the  country? 

30.  Why  is  latitude  important? 

31.  What  kind  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  in  30^  north 
latitude,  60**  north  latitude  and  10**  north  latitude? 

HEAVENLY  BODIES 

Ancient  Knowledge. — From  time  immemorial  man  has  studied 
the  universe.  He  has  been  interested  in  the  stars,  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  because  they  seem  to  have  a  certain  element 
of  mystery.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  made  many  discoveries 
several  thousand  years  b.c.  Shepherds  of  olden  times  watched, 
studied  and  made  records  of  things  they  saw  in  the  heavens.  The 
Greeks  did  much  to  classify  knowledge  which  had  been  gained  regard- 
ing the  universe. 

The  Sun. — One  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  is  familiar  to  us 
is  the  sun  which  is  about  91  to  93  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth. 
The  Ught  given  off  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  of  6000  wax  candles 
at  a  distance  1  foot  from  the  eye.  It  would  require  600,000  full 
moons  to  produce  a  day  as  briUiant  as  a  day  produced  by  the  sun- 
light. The  Lun  is  really  blue.  The  sun,  probably  because  of  our 
atmosphere,  has  a  tendency  to  appear  red,  since  red   rays  pass 
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more  readily  through  our  atmosphere,  while  the  blue  ra 
refracted  1 

Heat  ai  the  Sun. — It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  heal 
sun  were  produced  through  the  burning  of  coal  it  would 
about  8  trillion  tons  per  second — enough  coal  to  supply  the 
world  for  many  years.    How 
the  sun  produces  heat  haa 
been  discussed  on  page  137. 

Size  of  tiie  Sun.— The 
volume  of  the  sun  is  one 
miUion  three  hundred  thou- 
sand times  that  of  the  earth 
and  its  weight  about  198, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000  pounds.  So  great  is 
this  weight  that  a  man 
weighing  150  poimds  on 
earth  would  weigh  about  2 
tons  on  the  sun.  Even  his 
feet  would  weigh  several 
himdred  pounds. 

Sun  Spots. — Frequently, 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
dark  spots  may  be  seen  to 
travel  across  its  face  and 
disappear  on  the  other  side. 
This  movement  takes  place 
because  the  sua  also  rotates 
on  its  axis. 

Sun-spots  appear  to  be  dark,  but  in  reality  they  are  in 
bright — far  brighter  than  any  terrestrial  source  of  hght.  Tl 
uprushes  of  metalhc  vapors  in  which  vanadium,  titanium,  a 
are  very  evident,  together  with  many  of  the  common  metals. 
are  immense  vortices,  like  the  waterspouts  seen  at  sea,  w 
trumpet-shaped  part  at  the  top.  As  these  immense  vorticef 
the  vapors  of  the  heavier  metals  are  carried  from  below  oui 
and  are    cooM   8u£Eciently  to  produce   oxides  which  fal 
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again  into  the  great  heated  mass  of  material  of  which  the  son 
is  composed.  The  cooling  of  these  oxides  makes  them  appear 
dark. 

The  Hoon. — The  next  body  of  ioterest  to  us  in  the  sky  is  the 
moon.  Many  Buperstitions  and  erroneous  beliefs  have  come  down 
to  UB  regarding  the  moon.  Some  people  have  believed  that  the 
moon  coDtrols  the  weather; 
this,  of  course,  is  absurd-  The 
moon  is  about  239,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  The  moon, 
imlike  our  earth,  tmus  on  ita 
axis  once  in  27^  days,  which 
means  that  daylight  on  the 
moon  is  as  long  as  14  of  our 
days,  and  that  a  night  is  of  equal 
duration. 

When  the  moon  comes  up 
above  the  horieon  it  appears 
to  be  considerably  larger  than 
later  in  the  evening.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this: 

1.  We  are  looking  through 
a  greater  amount  of  atmos- 
phere. This  magnifies  the  size 
of  the  moon. 

2.  We    are   comparing   the 
moon,                            gi2g  of  the  moon  with  objects 

on  the  horizon. 

After  it  has  risen  in  the  sky  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  make 
«omparison. 

Mo  one  has  ever  seen  the  other  side  of  the  moon  since  it  revolves 
around  the  earth  with  the  same  side  toward  us.  The  ancients 
early  noticed  that  the  moon  did  not  rise  at  the  same  time  every 
night,  and  at  certain  times  did  not  appear  during  the  night  at 
all  but  during  the  day.  They  observed  that  the  moon  rose  1  hour 
Jater  (53  minutes)  each  night. 
^      The  light  of  the  full  moon  is  only  about  gon^flo  that  of  the  sun. 


Fig.  863a. — ^Mountainous  surface  of  the 
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During  the  day  on  the  moon  the  temperature  mtut  rise  to  a 
mendous  height,  while  at  night  it  drops  far  below  zero. 

Dry  and  Wet  Moon. — When  a  line  joining  points  or  horns  (cut 
of  the  moon  hes  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon  the  moon  is  ca 


FiQ.  364. — Different  phases  of  the 


the  "  dry  "  moon,  since  it  will  hold  water.  When  the  line  conned 
the  points  or  horns  (cusps)  of  the  moon  is  perpendicular  to 
horizon,  it  is  called  a  "  wet "  moon. 

The  direction  of  the  form  of  the  crescent  has  nothing  to  dO  v 
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the  weather.  The  direction  in  which  the  cusps  of  the  moon  point 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  sun,  since  the  horns  must  point 
away  from  the  sun.  On  the  moon  there  is  no  twihght  because 
th,ere  is  no  air.  The  sky  is  black  and  covered  with  stars,  even  at 
midday.  There  are  no  gorgeous  colors  of  the  heavens  at  sunrise 
or  sunset,  for  the  sun  rises  instantly  into  day,  and  after  two  of  our 
weeks  goes  down.     Nifiht  falls  at  once. 

The  Han  in  the  Moon. — The  moon  appears  to  be  dotted  here 
and  there  with  great  volcanic 
craters  and  mountains.  When  the 
sun  strikes  one  of  these  mountains 
obliquely  a  shadow  is  distinctly 
seen,  causing  the  appearance  of 
the  "Man  in  the  moon"  or  the 
"  Lady  in  the  moon."  All  these 
craters  and  mountains  have  been 
named  after  distinguished  men 
in  science.  Copernicus  is  the 
largest  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  nose 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.  Its 
diameter  is  46  miles. 
Tides. — Twice  a  day,  about  12  hours  and  25  minutes  apart,  the 
water  of  the  ocean  begins  to  move  toward  the  shore.  This  motion 
continues  for  about  6  hours,  and  is  called  flood  tide.  For  the  next 
6  hours  the  water  flows  back  in  the  motion  known  as  ebb  tide.  The 
tides  are  caused  by  the  moon  pulling  the  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Since  the  water  is  free  to  move,  it  follows  the  sua  and 
the  moon  about,  as  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.  If  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth,  we  have  very  high  tides 
on  the  side  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  on  the 
side  of  the  earth  directly  opposite,  since  the  sun  and  moon  are 
puUing  the  water  away  from  the  earth.  If  the  sun  and  moon  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  we  also  have  very  high  tides.  When 
the  sun  and  moon  are  en  the  same  side,  it  is  said  that  they  are  in 
conjunction;  on  opposite  sides,  in  oppo^tion.  When  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  the  tides  are    called    qtring 


Fio.  355. — Eclipse  of  the  mooti- 
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Top  left— BUB  and 

Top  right — Bua  ao 
tides. 
.,.  Bottom — Sun  and  moon  producing  neap  tidei. 


Pio.  356. 
opposition, 
n  conjunction,  both  conditions  producing  spriog 
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tides,  but  when  the  sUn  and  moon  are  pullii^  at  r^^t  angles,  the 
tides  are  called  neap  tidesl  The  moon  puUe  the  water  with  greater 
force  than  the  buq  because  the  moon  is  400  times  nearer  the  earth 
than  the  sun. 

The  Earth. — The  earth  is  one  of  the  small  planets,  and,  because 
(A  its  rapid  motion  when  it  was  in  a  molten  mass,  it  became  flattened 
at  the  north  and  south  poles.  Such  a  body  is  called  an  oblate 
spheroid.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  is  26  miles 
shorter  than  through  the  earth  at  the  equator.  The  earth's  diameter 
is  about  8000  miles  and  its  circumference  25,000  miles.  The  cur- 
vature of  the  earth  amounts  to  about  8  inches  per  mile.    The  amount 


Via.  S67. — The  broadening  horizoD  seen  from  different  eleratioaa. 

of  curvature  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  multiplied  by 
eight.  For  example,  for  2  miles  the  curvature  of  the  earth  would 
be  2«X8  in.  equals  32  in.;  for  3  miles,  3=X8  in.  equals  72  in.;  for 
4  miles,  4^X8  in.  equals  128  in.,  etc. 

The  earth  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  24  hours;  however,  we  all 
know  that  day  and  night  are  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  is  caused  by  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  north  pole  has  a  night  lasting  about  six  months,  and  a  day 
equally  long,  as  will  be.  seen  by  one  of  the  diagrams.  The  earth 
travels  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit  once  every  year  of  365}  days. 
Because  of  this  extra  fourth  of  a  day  it  is  necessary  to  add  one  day 
to  every  fourth  year.  We  call  this  year  a  leap  year.  The  true 
length  of  the  year  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  46  seconds. 
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Adding  the  one  day  to  every  four  years  makes  the  average 
of  a  year  366  days  and  6  hours.  This  makes  the  year  : 
utes  and  14  seoonds  too  long,  which  amounts  to  over  3 
400  years.    The  year  at  the  beginning  of  every  century  ii 


Fia.  358. — Poaition  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  each  month.  What  doe 
meaiiT  What  does  equinox  meanT  Why  ia  December  21st  t 
winter  BobticeT  June  2lBt  the  summer  aolatioeT  March  2Ut  and 
ber  23rd  the  equinozesT 


leap  year  unless  it  is  divi«ble  by  400 — ai^  arrangement  which 
the  discrepancy. 

Meteors. — On  some  starry  night  you  may  have  seen  a 
dart  across  the  sky.     Some  people  call  these  "falUi^  sti 
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*■  i^vvtiu^  scan?."  They  arv  <mall  <*Aid  b<>ii»?$.  si^metimes  so  sznall 
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According  to  the  Planetesimal  Hypotheak  the  nebulae  fllustrated  in  the  above 
photographs  represent  systems  in  formation.  According  to  this  theory  our 
own  solar  aystem  originated  from  a  nebula  similar  to  these. 
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from  the  suil  If  we  examine  the  illustration,  we  will  notice  that  the 
nebula  is  composed  of  a  central  part  and  surrounded  by  smaller  parts 
or  knots  and  that  the  whole  ^stem  is  enveloped  in  a  web  of  finely 
divided  material  or  nebulous.  The  theory  regarding  this  nebula  k 
that  it  represents  a  future  system  of  planets  and  the  sun.  The  oat- 
tral  part  will  be  the  sun  some  day  and  the  knots  represent  future 
planets,  which  are  now  young  and  ungrown.  All  this  finely  divided 
material  is  slowly  collecting  on  the  knots  or  future  planets.  It  » 
believed  that  our  own  solar  system  in  days  gone  by  was  once  a 
nebula  of  this  type,  and  that  our  earth  gradually  grew  in  size  from 
the  finely  divided  material  or  nebulous  until  it  became  its  present 
size.  We  must  try  to  think  of  our  whole  system  being  once  a  star 
which  we  can  call  our  ancestral  sim.  We  do  not  know  how  this  sun 
originated  or  from  whence  it  came.  Stars  are  moving  in  all  directions 
and  it  is  believed  another  star  came  very  near  our  star  or  sun.  Our 
own  sun  is  composed  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  fiery  liquid  and 
gaseous  matter  which  is  shot  out  into  space  for  thousands  of  miles, 
because  of  the  high  explosive  tendencies.  All  bodies  in  space  attract 
each  other  because  of  gravitation,  hence  the  visiting  sun  to  our  sun 
would  cause  great  protruding  arms  of  matter  to  be  thrown  ofiF  which 
would  be  twisted  into  spirals.  When  this  matter  reached  the  utter 
cold  of  the  outer  space,  it  would  congeal  into  solid  lumps  or  particles. 

Not  a  great  deal  was  lost  by  the  sun  since  all  this  matter  con- 
tains not  more  than  1/700  of  the  entire  mass. 

Slowly  the  earth  grew  in  size  by  constant  accumulation  of  matter 
until  it  became  large  enough  to  hold  atmosphere  and  water,  the 
latter  condensing  on  the  barren  surface  in  larger  and  larger  amounts, 
until  the  great  oceans  were  formed.  Then  life  started  probably  from 
very  simple  forms  which  gradually  grew  more  complex  because  of  the 
laws  of  environment  and  because  of  other  great  influences  which 
t6e  Master  mind  willed  should  exist.  This  theory  is  called  the 
Planetisimal  Hypothesis. 

Scientists  at  one  time  believed  ixx  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of 
Laplace,  which  advanced  the  idea  that  our  solar  system  existed  as 
one  great  cloud  called  the  Nebula.  According  to  this  old  time 
theory,  which  is  generally  rejected,  this  enormous  cloud  of  heated 
vapor  began  to  cool,  and  growing  smaller  took  on  a  rotary  or  spin- 
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ning  motion  like  that  of  a  top.  As  this  speed  increased  portions 
of  this  vapor  were  thrown  off,  as  water  is  thrown  off  a  grindstone, 
or  mud  from  an  automobile  tire.  These  rings  of  vapor  which  were 
thrown  off  also  started  cooling  and,  retaining  their  whirlii^  motion, 
formed  the  earth  and  planets.  They  in  turn  threw  off  vapor  because 
at  their  speed,  forming  their  moons  (satellites).    The  great  planet 


Fia.  361 — The  position  of  the  earth  at  the  winter  solfltiM.  What  part  of  the 
earth  has  continuous  day?  Night?  Where  would  the  day  be  longer  than 
the  night?  Night  longer  than  the  day?  Why?  Where  would  the  sun  juM 
"  set  "  and  bepn  rising  again? 


Saturn  is  still  very  hot  and  is  throwing  off  rings  of  vapor  which  may 
some  day  become  moons. 

The  earth  cooled  off  slowly  until  animal  and  plant  life  could 
hve  upon  it. 

In  the  diagram  you  will  see  the  effect  of  heating  and  cooUng 
an  apple.  The  earth's  surface  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
apple.  Aa  it  cooled  off,  many  irregularities  were  formed  which 
produced  continents  and  oceans,  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and 
plains. 

Mercury. — Mercury  is  so  near  the  sun  that  it  is  aUnost  impossible 
to  observe  it  carefully.  One  side  of  the  planet  has  perpetual  day 
and  the  other  perpetual  night,  which  means  that  one  side  must  be 
intensely  heated,  while  the  other  aide  maintains  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. 

Venus. — On  the  sun  side  the  dry  atmosphere  is  filled  with  dust  on 
which  the  sun  shines  giving  Venus  a  very  beautiful  appearance.* 
*  Origbally  thou^t  to  he  due  to  the  eun  ■tiining  on  clouds. 
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It  is  the  brightest  planet,  because  the  reflecting  power  of  the  surtsa 
is  so  great.  When  seen  close  to  the  sun  at  sunset  it  is  called  the  "Even- 
ing Star,"  and  when  it  appears  in  the  east  at  sunrise  it  is  called  the 
"Morning  Star."  That  side  of  Venus  opposite  to  the  sun  isprohaUf 
covered  with  ice. 


Fia.  363. — The  Cape  York  meteorite  which  weiEhs  36.6  tona. 

Mars. — Mars  sometimes  appears  in  the  sky  reddish  in  color. 
Because  of  this  appearance,  the  planet  has  received  the  name  of  tbe 
Roman  war  god,  Mars.  Mars  is  very  interesting  to  us  becauae  the 
planet  is  much  Uke  our  own.  It  is  possible  that  people  live  on  thii 
planet.     The  day  ie  about  the  length  of  ours.     It  has  a  north  pole 
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and  a  south  pole  on  which  snow  appears  during  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  There  are  two  moons,  one  of  which  travels  so  fast  that 
it  goes  around  Mars  three  times  a  day.  The  planet  is  surrounded 
with  a  blanket  of  air  probably  much  thinner  than  our  own.  Mars  is 
covered  over  with  a  network  of  long,  dark,  thin  lines  called  cuialf. 
It  is  believed  that  these  canals  are  caused  by  water  and  vegetation 
growing  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  as  the  red  appearance  of  the  planet 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  great  stretches  of  desert  land. 

Jupiter. — Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets.     It  is  more  than 
1300  times  larger  than  our  earth.     Jupiter  has  eight  moons,  four 


Fio.  364. — The  planet  Jupit«r.     The  ringed  planet  Sfttum. 


small  ones  and  four  large  ones.  The  four  large  ones  may  be 
seen  with  a  small  telescope. 

Saturn. — Saturn  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  planets  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  surrounded  by  three  rings  of  gaseous  vapor  of  which 
the  middle  and  broadest  one  is  probably  about  10,000  miles  wide. 
The  planet  changes  position  so  that  the  rings  may  be  seen  more 
easily  at  certain  times. 

TTnnnB  and  Neptuae. — Further  out  in  space  is  the  planet  Uranus 
which  has  four  moons.  Beyond  Uranus  lies  the  planet  Neptune  with 
only  one  moon.  Neptune  is  almost  in  utter  darkness,  for  it  ia  so 
far  from  the  sun  it  receives  little  of  its  light. 

The  Small  Planets.  (Asteroids.)  Beyond  Mars  there  am  a 
number  of  very  tiny  planets,  bo  small  that  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  is  only  about  500  mUes,  and  some  of  them  so  small  that  a . 
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person  would  be  able  to  ride  around  one  in  a  few  minutes  in  an 
automobile.     A  farmer  would  need  the  entire  planet  for  his  garden. 

The  pull  of  gravity  on  some  of  these  is  so  slight  that  a  man 
could  leap  60  feet  and  descend  upon  the  planet  without  sustaining 
any  injury.     These  planets  collectively  are  called  asteroids. 

Stars. — All  the  stars  are  much  like  our  own  sun.  Each  twinkling 
star  may  have  a  system  of  worlds  or  planets  traveling  around  it. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  worlds  are  inhabited  and  that  our 
sun  is  seen  shining  only  as  a  small  star  in  the  far  distant  unknown. 

The  stars  seem  to  be  too  numerous  to  count  but  in  reality  only 
about  3OOO  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  With  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  telescope  the  number  of  stars  seen  increases  to  many  millions. 

How  the  Distance  to  the  Stars  is  Measured. — The  distance  to 
the  stars  is  measured  in  a  very  interesting  way:  Let  us  look  at  some 
object  a  short  distance  from  us  and  then  move  in  a  straight  line  to 
some  other  spot  and  look  at  the  same  object  again.  Draw  a  line 
from  the  first  position  to  the  object  and  another  one  from  the  second 
position  to  the  object,  forming  an  angle.  Return  to  the  first  posi- 
tion and  look  at  some  object  farther  away  than  the  first  one.  Move 
to  the  second  position  and  view  the  same  object.  We  find  the  new 
angle  formed  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  first  angle.  We  learn 
that  the  farther  the  object  is  from  us  the  smaller  the  angle  becomes. 

The  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  distance  of  stars  is  measured 
much  in  the  same  way  except  that  two  positions  of  the  earth  are 
chosen  from  which  to  observe  a  star.  The  distance  is  the  mean 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  (the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun).  This 
distance  serves  as  a  base  line  and  can  be  used  to  view  the  angular 
displacement  of  stars  viewed  just  as  a  surveyor  may  use  a  base  line 
to  measure  the  angle  displacement  of  objects  on  the  earth.  In 
the  case  of  the  stars  this  displacement  is  called  the  parallax.  Stars 
are  not  hsted  according  to  distance,  but  according  to  their  parallax. 
For  example,  Alpha  Centauri,  probably  the  nearest  star  except 
our  sun,  is  at  a  distance  of  about  25,000,000,000,000  miles.  To 
find  the  distance  of  any  star  from  the  earth  we  divide  19,000,000,- 
000,000,  the  mile  value  of  one  second,*  by  a  fraction  representing 
the  actual  parallax.    For  example,  the  North  Star  has  a  parallax 

^  Second  of  arc,  not  second  of  time. 
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of  0".06.  Dividing  19,000,000,000,000  by  0".06  we  get  about 
316,666,666,000,000  miles. 

Below  is  a  list  of  parallaxes  of  the  most  important  stars.  Work 
some  of  them  out  and  determine  their  distance  from  us.  Those 
which  have  all  zeros  signify  that  the  distance  is  so  great  that  no 
angle  can  be  obtained. 

Polaris  (the  north  Star),  0".06;  Aldebaran,  O'Ml;  Capella, 
0".09;  Rigen,  0".00;  Betelgeuse,  0".02;  Canopus,  0".00;  Sirius, 
0".37;  Castor,  0".20;  Pollux,  0".06;  Procyon,  0".30;  Regulus, 
0''.02;  Arcturus,  0''.03;  Alpha  Centauri,  0''.75;  Antares,  0".02; 
Vega,  OMl;  Altair,  0".23;  Deneb,  0''.00;  Fomalhaut,  0'M3. 

The  figure  19,000,000,000,000  is  obtained  by  multiplying  93,000,000,  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  by  206,265,  the  distance  from  us  of  an  object  having 
one  second  of  arc  as  its  parallax.  The  number  equals  19,172,645,000,000,  but 
for  convenience  just  19,000,000,000,000  is  chosen  as  an  adopted  standard  of 
measurement  for  the  distance  of  stars.  The  name  applied  to  this  number 
is  the  **  parsec." 

Comets. — Comets  occasionally  visit  the  solar  system.  The 
comet  usually  has  a  long  tail  millions  of  miles  in  length.  The 
comet  and  tail  are  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  little  particles  covered 
with  luminous  gas.  The  particles  are  composed  of  carbon,  sodium, 
iron  and  magnesium.  Occasionally  the  comet  breaks  up  and  the 
fragments  continue  on  their  way  as  meteors.  Sometimes  the  earth 
plunges  through  a  swarm  of  meteors.  At  such  a  time  the  sky  seems 
to  be  full  of  shooting  stars,  so  called. 

Comets  pass  into  space  and  sometimes  return  a  great  many  years 
afterwards.  Others  go  near  the  sun  and  after  passing  very  close 
to  it  rush  off  into  space  probably  never  to  return.  These  strangers 
of  space  are  very  interesting.  In  olden  times  people  thought  that 
they  foretold  war,  famine  and  many  other  sufferings. 

Constellations. — None  of  us  can  look  at  the  heavens  on  a  clear 
night  without  being  overwhelmed  by  an  almost  endless  vista  of 
suns  beyond  suns  and  systems  upon  systems.  The  mind  o2  the 
ancients  could  not  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  great  universe.  In  a 
childlike  way  they  traced  the  outlines  of  men  and  beasts  among 
t'^e  stars  and  invented  a  pleasing  story  about  each.  The  groups 
of  stars  in  these  imaginary  pictures  are  called  constellations. 
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Movement  of  Stars. — ^The  stars  seem  always  to  be  in  the  same 
place,  but  in  reality  they  are  moving  through  space.  Some  of  the  stars 
are  traveling  at  enormous  rates  of  speed,  but  they  are  so  far  away  thai 
it  would  require  years  to  detect  any  movement  even  if  any  star  should 
move  one  miUion  miles  per  day.  Our  own  star,  the  sun,  is  moving  at 
the  rate  of  about  800  miles  per  minute.  Scientists  beUeve  that  stars 
are  all  moving  around  some  great  center  or  centers. 

Nebulae. — It  is  believed  stars  were  made  from  vast  gaseous  bocfies 
called  nebulae  (meaning  cloud).  Nebulae  are  scattered  throughout 
the  sky  as  masses  of  misty  light  moving  through  space  like  stars.  Tihey 
are  made  up  of  glowing  gases.    Many  of  them  are  spiral  or  disc  shaped. 

A  nebula  is  a  star  in  the  process  of  forming.  Only  two  or  three 
nebulae  can  be  detected  without  a  telescope.  A  blur  of  light  surround* 
ing  the  third  star  of  Orion's  sword  is  one  of  the  nebulae  which  may  be 
observed  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  estimated  that  some  of  the  nebulae 
are  so  far  away  as  to  require  8,000,000  years  for  their  Ught  to  reach  us. 

Age  of  the  Star. — The  color  of  the  stars  tells  us  something  as  to 
the  age  of  a  star.  When  they  are  young  stars,  they  are  composed  <tf 
thin  gas  and  shine  with  a  blue  or  white  light.  The  star  Bigel  (re-gel), 
below  the  belt  of  Orion,  is  a  white  star. 

The  older  the  stars  grow,  the  more  solid  they  become,  and  the 
more  their  light  resembles  that  of  the  sun.  As  they  grow  older,  they 
also  become  red  and  more  condensed.  Betelgeuse  in  the  constellation 
of  Orion  is  an  example  of  a  red  sun.  The  colors  of  the  stars  vary. 
BrilUant  white,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  fiery  red  and  red 
are  some  of  the  colors  of  the  important  stars. 

When  the  stars  become  very  old  they  lose  all  color  and  heat.  There 
are  many  such  stars,  each  representing  a  sun  which  has  become  cold  and 
desolate. 

Size  of  Stars. — ^The  stars  vary  in  size.  It  is  possible  we  do  not  see 
the  largest  suns  in  the  imiverse.  Canopus  (ca-no'-ptis)  is  believed  to 
be  larger  and  greater  than  Sirius  (sIr'-!-Os).  This  star  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  looks  only  about  half  as  bright  as  Sirius.  Canopus' 
distance  from  us  is  so  unthinkably  immense,  and  its  size  so  far  beyond 
our  estimate,  we  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  wonder  of  this  huge  sim. 

Constellations  and  Important  Stars.  Ursa  (iir'-sa)  Major  and  Ursa 
Minofi  the  Big  Bear  and  Little  Bear  (Big  Dipper  and  Little  Dipper), 
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get  tlieir  names  from  an  ancient  stoiy  of  a  beautiful  motba  called 
CalliBto  (kft-Us'-tO),  Juno's  maid,  who  had  a  little  son  named  Arcua 
(ar'-kOs). 

Judo  was  very  angry  becauae  of  Callisto's  beauty,  and  so  she  changed  her  into 
a  bear.    When  Arcua  grew  up  he  becanw  a  himtn  and  was  about  to  Idll  his  Tnothw 


Fia.  366. — ^Position  of  the  Big  Dipper  at  different  titnM  of  the  year.    The  poaitiaa 
also  changes  during  24  hours. 

when  Juno,  reftliiing  the  danger,  put  them  both  in  the  heavetu  as  stars  and  eaiaad 
tjiem  to  keep  moving  around  and  around,  instead  of  rising  and  setting  hke  otiter 
stsis. 

Polaris  (PO-lfi'-ils),  the  North  Star,  is  the  most  important  star  in 
the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor.    It  is  the  last  star  in  the  handle  of  tiie 
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little  Dipper.  A  line  drawn  throi^h  the  last  two  stars  io  the  end  <rf  tbe 
Big  Dipper,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  extended  will  pass  throu^ 
Polaris.  Fig.  367.  The  star  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  tlK 
earth's  orbit  pointa  at  it.  The  distance  to  the  Pole  Star  is  so  great  tiM 
it  requires  about  forty-six  years  for  the  light  to  come  to  us. 

Draco  is  represented  by  a  figure  of  a  long  serpent  stretching  betweeo 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 

Cassiopeia  (kSsl-d-pS'ya)  is  represented  as  a  queen  seated  on  ber 
throne.     On  her  right  is  her  husband,  King  Cepheus  (sS'fds). 

Juno  and  Ju|nter  became  very  angry  at  Cassiopeia  because  of  her  t>Oast  that  Ae  I 
and  her  daughter  Andromeda  (&D-drdm'-6-<ia)  were  more  beautiful  than  any  of  ibf 
goddesses,  and  placed  the  whole  family  in  the  sky.  Tht  queen't  elmr  U  compotti^  '■ 
fiet  brilliant  stars  that  form  a  W.  Neptuoe  was  also  very  indignant  over  CafMopoa'i 
boast,  and  sent  a  sea  monster,  Cetus,  to  destroy  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.  King  CepfaaH 
was  forced  (o  bind  his  daughter  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  CetuB  (sS'-tHs],  bat 
Perseus  (p^r'-sQs)  slew  the  terrible  monster.  Perseus  will  be  seen  hiding  tk  swoid 
in  hie  right  hand,  while  in  bis  left  hand  is  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Perseus  (the  son  of  Jupiter)  is  supposed  to  have  beheaded  Medusa, 
whose  hair  was  hissing  serpents,  and  whose  features  were  so  hideous  U 
to  change  into  stone  every  hving  object  upon  which  she  fixed  her  gaae. 

^ries  (5'rt-8»),  the  ram,  bore  a  golden  fleece.  Mercury  provided  this  ram  for 
Phrixus  {frU'-sOs)  and  Helle  to  escape  from  Ino  (I'nO),  their  stepmother.  When  the 
ram  started  for  the  heavens  Helle  became  disiy  and  fell  off  into  the  aea,  ■ftcrwmnb 
called  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles.  The  other  chdd  Phrixus  offered  tbe  nun  in 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  bis  protector.  Jason  tried  to  &)d 
the  golden  fleece  afterwards. 

Taurus  is  represented  as  a  bull  in  the  act  of  plui^iiig  at  Orion. 

Aldebaran  (al-deb'-a-ran)  is  the  end  star  on  the  lower  arm  of  the 
V-fihaped  collection  of  stars  called  the  H]rades.  It  is  the  red  eye  of  the 
angry  bull,  Taurus.  This  sun  gives  off  45  times  as  much  light  as  our 
aun,  and  the  light  requires  32  years  to  reach  us. 

The  Pleiades  (ple'-ya-dees),  another  part  of  the  constellation  of 
Taurus,  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas.  They  prayed  to  the  gtKls  for  pro- 
tection from  Orion  the  hunter.  Jupiter  placed  them  in  the  aky.  Seven 
stars  may  be  seen  in  this  group.  There  are  in  reaUty  over  three  thou- 
sand. The  stars  are  surrounded  by  a  misty  appearance  which  makes 
astronomers  believe  they  form  a  great  star  system,  evolving  from  the 
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lebula.  Hie  stats  look  close  together,  but  in  reality  they  are  very  far 
tpart.  It  would  require  eeveral  years  for  light  to  travel  from  one 
tar  to  anotlier  and  hundreds  of  years  for  the  light  to  reach  us. 


NOBTHEftN   HbUIBPHERK. 


Pegasus  (P^'fUfitis),  the  flying  horse,  contains  the  Gnat  Square  of 
Vgatus.    The  stars  at  each  corner  of  the  square  are  bright  but  not 
itgfi.    There  are  no  noticeable  stars  within  the  square. 
;  tVgaaua  was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  bodsr  of  M«duaa  after  hex  death. 
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Auriga  (&-rI'-ga),  the  charioteer  or  wagoner,  is  a  conatdlation  die 
or^n  of  whose  name  which  is  unknown.  CapeUa  (ka-p£I'-a),  bri^t 
ae  a  diamond,  is  the  principal  star  in  this  constellation.     It  ia  higb 


Southern  HRMtsPHERE. 
Fig.  3666. 


above  Orion  toward  the  north,  about  half  way  between  Orion  and 
Polaris.  It  has  no  rival  near  it.  Capella  resembles  our  sun  although 
it  is  very  much  larger.    It  gives  off  120  times  as  much  light  and  about 
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'orty  years  is  required  for  this  light  to  reach  ua.    Tliis  star  is  almort 
n  the  senith  during  January  and  February. 

Cetus,  the  whale,  is  a  huge  aea  monster. 

Pisces  (i^'Sz),  the  fiah,  is  represented  by  two  fiah  tied  together. 


Fia.  367.— The  IKpper  m  an  index  to  the  Btan.- 


tlus  constellatioD  consists  of  small  stars,  and  cannot  be  seen  unless  the 
nooon  is  absent. 

Gemini  (jSml-nl),  the  twins,  represent  twin  brothers,  Cutor  and 
PoUuz. 
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These  two  young  men  were  very  skilled  in  training  horses  and  boxing.  They 
accompanied  Jason  in  his  search  for  the  golden  fleece.  Castor  was  slain  which  caused 
Pollux  so  much  grief  that  Jupiter  placed  them  in  the  heavens  as  inunortaJs.  Then 
stars,  Castor  and  Pollux  (p6l'tlks),  were  supposed  to  exert  a  benign  influence  on  the 
ocean;  therefore,  they  were  loved  by  sailors. 

The  two  stars  may  be  easily  seen  during  the  winter  months  almost 
in  the  zenith,  in  a  part  of  the  sky  where  there  are  no  other  bright  stars. 
Pollux  is  a  yellow  star  and  about  the  age  of  our  sun,  while  Castor  is 
white  and  a  young  star. 

Orion  is  represented  as  a  hunter  attacking  Taurus,  the  buIL 

Orion  was  bitten  in  the  heel  by  Scorpion,  because  of  his  boast  that  be  coukl  con- 
quer any  animal.  Diana  placed  him  among  the  stars.  Sinus  and  Procyon  (piO'sl-dn), 
his  dogs,  are  following  him.    The  Pleiades  are  flying  before  him. 

Below  Orion's  belt  is  Rigel,  a  bluish  white  star,  a  sun  biasing  with 
the  fires  of  youth.  Rigel  is  a  young  sun.  This  star  is  so  far  awagr  we 
cannot  measure  the  distance. 

Above  the  Orion's  belt  is  th^  beautiful  red  star  Betelgeuse  (bet-el- 
guz).  It  is  a  very  old  star,  and  is  growing  cold  as  the  color  shows. 
This  star  will  soon  be  an  extinct  sun.  It  is  so  far  away  from  U8  that 
the  distance  has  not  been  measured  with  certainty. 

Canis  Major  (Great  Dog),  and  Canis  Minor  (Little  Dog)  contain 
each  a  briUiant  star,  Sinus,  the  dog  star,  and  Procyon  (prO^Hsl-to) 
the  little  dog  star. 

Sinus  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  stars  in  the  sky.  It  is  ever 
changing  to  blue,  rosy  and  white.  It  is  a  young  star  about  twenty 
times  the  size  of  our  sun.  The  Ught  from  this  sun  reaches  us  years 
after  it  starts,  as  the  distance  from  us  is  at  least  50,000,000,000,000 
and  possibly  more  than  100,000,000,000,000  miles.  The  brilliancy  of 
this  star  is  estimated  to  be  from  72  to  228  times  as  great  as  that  of  our 
Sim. 

Procyon  is  a  white  star  which  gives  out  about  eight  times  as  much 
light  as  our  sun,  and  the  light  requires  about  ten  years  to  reach  us. 

Leo,  the  Uon.  This  constellation  has  its  principal  stars  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle.  At  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  sickle  is  the 
gUttering  white  star  Regulus  (rSg'-u-liis).  This  is  a  great  sun,  giving 
out  1000  times  as  much  light  as  our  sim.  It  takes  about  160  yeais 
for  the  light  to  reach  us  from  this  giant  of  the  heavens. 
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Cancer  is  the  crab.  In  this  constellation  is  a  luminous  spot  called 
the  Beehive.  An  ordinary  glass  will  cause  this  spot  to  resolve  into 
stars. 


Fia.  308. — The  StUB  duiiiig  the  winter  montha, 

Vll^  (vfir'gO),  the  virgin,  is  a  beautiful  maiden  with  folded  wings. 
Spica  (spfka)  is  the  principal  star.  This  star  is  used  for  determining 
longitude  at  sea.  It  is  so  far  away  that  the  distance  has  never  been 
tneaaured. 
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Hydra  is  represented  by  a  long  Btraggling  serpent.    To  kill  tlui 
serpent  was  one  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

Canes  Veoatld  (ve-nS'tl-cI)  represent  hunting  dogs. 


Fia.  369. — The  Stais  during  the  summer  moaUis. 

Berenice's  (Ber'g-nl'-sez)  Hair,  a  beautiful  cluster  of  stars.  Berenice 
was  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  (Wl-S-ml),  who  was  sent  on  a  dangerous 
misBion.  Berenice  consecrated  her  beautiful  tresses  to  Venus  for  the 
safe  return  of  her  husband 
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BoStes  (the  bear  driver)  is  represented  as  a  huntsman  grasping  a 
club  in  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  holds  by  a  leash  his  two 
greyhounds.    Bootes  is  supposed  to  have  been  Arcus. 

Arcturus  (ark-tu'-riis)  is  a  beautiful  bright  star  in  this  constella- 
tion. The  light  given  off  by  this  sun  is  equal  to  a  thousand  times  that 
of  our  sun.  Its  Ught  reaches  us  in  about  160  years,  and  it  has  a  diam- 
eter of  several  miUion  miles.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
suns.  It  is  traveling  nearly  five  miles  a  second  toward  the  earth. 
During  June  and  July  Arcturus  is  almost  overhead  in  the  early 
evening. 

Hercules,  the  great  warrior,  holds  a  club  in  his  right  hand. 

Corona  Borealis  (l)o'r^-a'-lfe),  the  northern  crown,  consists  of  six 
stars  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  form. 

Serpentarius  (sur'pSn-ta'ri-iis),  or  Ophiuchus  (6f'I-u'k0s),  is  the  ser- 
pent bearer. 

Libra  represents  the  goddess  of  justice.  The  constellation  may  be 
recognized  by  the  four-sided  figure  formed  by  the  principal  stars. 

Scorpio  is  a  huge  scorpion. 

Scorpio  sprang  from  the  ground  at  the  call  of  Juno  to  sting  Orion. 

Antares  (an-ta'-rees),  the  principal  star  of  Scorpio,  is  a  fiery  red  star 
around  which  revolves  a  bright  green  star.  It  can  best  be  seen  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  during  June  and  July. 

Sagittarius  (saj-i-ta  -rl-iis),  the  archer,  holds  a  bent  bow  as  if  ready 
to  let  an  arrow  fly  at  Scorpio. 

The  Southern  Fish  has  one  important  star,  Fonnalhaut,  far  down  in 
the  south.  This  star  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  of  a  slight  reddish 
tint,  and  has  no  rival  in  the  southern  sky.  It  is  used  by  sailors  for  navi- 
gation. 

Cygnus  (cyg'niis),  the  swan,  is  a  group  of  stars  forming  the  large 
and  beautiful  Northern  Cross.  Deneb  (den'eb),  or  Arided  (a'-rl-d8d'), 
is  in  this  constellation.  It  is  a  very  large  sun,  white  in  color.  It  has 
been  estimated  it  would  require  325  years  for  Ught  to  come  from  this 
star. 

L3rra,  the  harp,  contains  one  brilliant  blue  star  Vega  (vee-ga),  the 
brightest  sunmier  star.  It  is  a  very  large  sun,  'giving  off  ninety  times 
as  much  Ught  as  bur  sun.    Light  travels  to  us  from  Vega  in  twenty- 
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nine  years.    Our  whole  solar  system  is  moving  toward  this  sun  at  the 
rate  of  thirteen  miles  per  second. 

This  is  the  harp  upon  which  Orpheus  produced  such  wonderful  music  as  to 
cause  wild  beasts  to  forget  their  fierceness,  rivers  to  cease  flowing,  and  the  rocks  and 
trees  to  stand  entranced. 

Aquila,  the  Eagle,  contains  a  great  sun  called  Altair  (&I-ta'-ir) 
which  gives  off  nearly  ten  times  as  much  light  as  our  sim.  Light  from 
this  star  reaches  us  in  fifteen  years.  Northeast  of  Altair  is  a  diamond- 
shaped  cluster  of  stars  called  the  Dolphin.    It  is  also  called  Job's  Coffin. 

A  moment  but  to  reflect, 

Produces  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe: 
All  things  in  the  Universe, 

Move  according  to  some  Divine  Law. 
Some  Force  behind  it  all, 

A  Master  Force  it  would  seem, 
Creates  order  in  the  vast  unknown, 

And  over  all  reigns  supreme. 


Questions 

1.  At  your  age  how  many  years  old  would  you  be  if  you  were 
living  on  Mercury,  on  Venus,  on  Jupiter,  on  Neptune? 

2.  How  many  miles  an  hour  is  the  earth  traveling  in  space? 

3.  How  fast  is  a  building  moving  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  as 
the  earth  rotates? 

4.  How  much  faster  would  a  building  move  on  Jupiter? 

5.  How  much  would  you  weigh  on  Mars,  on  Jupiter  on  Venus? 

6.  How  many  hours  further  away  from  the  sun  is  Neptune  than 
the  earth? 

7.  If  Columbus,  when  he  discovered  America,  could  have  started 
to  visit  the  planets  on  an  express  train  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute,  what  planets  would  he  have  stopped  at  and  in  what  year? 
Near  what  planet  would  he  be  now? 

8.  If  you  are  able  to  lift  100  pounds  on  earth,  how  many  pounds 
would  you  be  able  to  lift  on  Mars? 

9.  What  planets  would  Julius  Caesar  have  visited  and  what  planet 
would  he  now  be  near,  if  he  had  started  50  B.C.  at  the  above  rate? 
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10.  How  many  planets  the  size  of  Mercury  would  be  required  to 
make  a  planet  as  large  as  the  earth? 

11.  How  many  earths  would  be  required  to  make  a  planet  as 
large  as  Jupiter? 

12.  What  planet  has  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  about  that 
of  gasoUne? 

13.  What  planet  has  a  specific  gravity  nearest  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  cider  vinegar,  or  maple  syrup? 

14.  What  planet  compares  with  glycerine;    what  one  with  dia- 
mond, in  specific  gravity? 

15.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  cross  the  ocean  if  you  could 
travel  as  fast  as  Mercury  travels  through  space? 

16.  If  you  can  jump  3  feet  on  the  earth,  how  high  a  fence  would 
you  be  able  to  jump  on  Mars? 

17.  Why  does  not  the  sun  bum  up? 

18.  Why  does  the  sun  make  bodies  weigh  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do  on  the  earth? 

19.  How  much  would  you  weigh  on  the  sim? 

20.  How  does  the  sun  get  its  heat? 

21.  What  are  some  of  the  superstitions  regarding  the  moon? 

22.  How  can  you  tell  a  new  moon  from  an  old  moon? 

23.  Why  do  we  have  a  half  moon? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  a  full  moon? 

25.  Which  way  do  the  horns  of  a  new  moon  point,  up  or  down, 
east  or  west? 

26.  How  can  you  tell  by  the  horns  when  the  moon  is  an  old  moon? 

27.  What  causes  the  "  man  "  in  the  moon? 

28.  Why  does  the  moon  have  such  a  tremendous  effect  on  our 
tides? 

29.  Why  do  we  have  higher  tides  during  certain  times  of  the 
year  than  at  others? 

30.  K  the  water  in  a  pan  is  made  to  whirl  rapidly  why  is  the 
central  portion  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  water? 

31.  Why  is  the  earth  flattened  at  the  poles? 

32.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  leap  years? 

33.  Why  do  more  meteors  appear  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
than  at  others? 
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34.  Why  does  a  meteor  leave  a  streak  of  light  after  it? 

35.  Why  do  some  meteors  strike  the  earth? 

36.  Why  did  the  earth  become  irregular  in  shape  whfle  cooling  off? 

37.  On  what  planet  would  you  live  in  continual  twilight? 

38.  Why  do  some  people  believe  that  Mars  is  inhabited? 


Fig.  369i. 

'Fhe  giant  Btar  Canopua  com.iared  in  size  to  our  Sun,  tbe  little  white  dot  at  the  bo^ 
torn  of  the  illustration,  H  w  daes  tbe  siie  of  Canopus  compare  with  the 
Earth?  Canopua  is  239  times  larger  thnn  our  Sun.  How  much  latter  is  the 
Sun  than  our  Earth?    How  much  larger  is  Caoopus  than  the  Earth? 


CHAPTER   XIV 
MACHINES  AND  WORK 

AGE  OF  MACHINERY 

In  the  early  days  man  did  all  his  work  by  hand.  The  savage 
learned  to  do  work  with  a  simple  machine,  such  as  a  crooked  stick. 
From  such  a  simple  device  as  this  man  has  gradually  built  up  wonder- 
ful machines  to  save  labor  and  to  produce  many  manufactured 

Levers  o^  the  First  Cla^ss. 
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products  at  less  expense.    Some  machines  have  revolutionized  modes 
of  living  and  methods  of  doing  work. 

At  one  time  negroes  picked  all  the  seeds  from  cotton  by  hand. 
To-day  the  seeds  are  removed  by  machinery  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  hand  labor  in  the  earlier  days.  Weaving,  sewing,  wash- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  the  home  work  on  which  people  spent  many 
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laborious  hours,  are  done  to-day  in  a  much  shorter  time  by  machines. 
Pumps,  vacuum  cleaners,  sewing  machines,  dynamos,  motors,  auto- 
mobiles, mowing  machines,  harvesters,  and  hundreds  of  other  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  home  and  out  of  the  home  make  this  age  an 
age  of  machinery. 

Simple  Machines. — One  of  the  simplest  machines  may  be  seen 
in  the  crowbar,  or  scale.  Such  machines  as  these  are  called  levers. 
They  are  divided  into  three  distinct  classes — ^first  class,  second 
class  and  third  class. 

Le>^e  rm   of  tKe  Secoixd  Co3S : 
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First  Class  Lever. — The  first  class  may  be  represented  by  the 
crowbar,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  crowbar  is  placed 
over  a  rock  or  log,  one  end  under  something  which  we  wish  to  lift, 
and  force  is  applied  in  a  downward  direction  at  the  other  end. 
The  rock  or  log  on  which  the  crowbar  is  resting  is  called  the 
fulcrum.  The  thing  to  be  lifted  is  called  the  weight,  and  the  force 
applied  at  the  other  end  is  called  the  power. 

Second  Class  Lever. — The  second  class  lever  may  be  represented 
by  a  nut  cracker.  Here  the  power  is  applied  at  one  end,  and  the 
fulcrum  is  at  the  other  end.  The  weight  (the  nut)  is  between  the 
power  and  the  fulcrum. 
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Third  Class  Lever. — The  sugar  tongs  represent  an  example  of 
.  the  third  class  lever.     The  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  the  lump  of  sugar 
(weight)  is  at  the  other  end,  and  the  force  is  applied  near  the  center. 
L«v«t-4  t^  tK«  TKird  Cl&sa 


Fuknim--    ^'^^       ^^i^'Fuknin\  ■T'^ ■.,•- \ 

T^s.  77  L  ,.         WA.  ng 
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Fire  Tor\^s  Gi-aasCuttcr  Spoors 

Fig.  372. 

Iraws  of  a  Lever. — Levers  are  useful  machines  since  they  assist 
men  to  accomplish  work  which  otherwise  might  require  a  great  deal 
more  force  expended  at  one  time  to  accomplish  the  work  to  be  done. 
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The  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  power  multiplied  by  the  power 
is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  weight  multiplied 
by  the  weight.  In  this  statement  the  weight  of  the  lever  is  neglected, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  since  it  amounts  to  very  little. 
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Pulleys. — Pulleys  are  also  used  as  machines  for  saving  power. 
Barrels,  iron  bars  and  other  heavy  material  are  often  lifted  into 
place  by  the  aid  of  the  pulley. 

The  illustration  will  show  that  if  there  were  no  friction,  the 
amount  of  force  needed  to  lift  the  weight  would  be  equal  to  the 
weight  divided  by  the  number  of  ropes  supporting  the  weight. 
(Find  out  by  experiment  the  distance  the  weight  travels  as  com- 
pared  with  the  distance  the  force  travels  when  pulleys  are  used.) 


10  lbs. 


7Xlb5. 


5  lbs. 


-^Ibd. 


Fio.  374.  How  many  ropes  are  connected  with  the  pulley  pulling  the  weight 
in  each  case?  What  does  the  number  of  ropes  divided  into  the  total  weight 
equal  in  each  case? 


The  Wheel  and  Axle. — The  wheel  and  axle  is,  in  reality,  a  lever, 
the  central  axle  being  the  fulcrum,  the  radius  of  the  large  wheel 
the  power  arm,  and  the  radius  of  the  small  wheel  the  weight  aniL 
The  ice  cream  freezer,  bread  mixer,  wringer,  coffee  mill,  door  knob, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  the  wheel  and  axle  type  of  lever. 

The  Screw. — Another  useful  appliance  is  the  screw,  such  as  the 
jack  screw,  the  bolt  and  nut,  the  faucet,  the  meat  chopper,  the  screw, 
the  clamp,  the  screw  on  the  cover  of  a  preserving  can,  etc. 
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With  the  screw,  as  with  other  machines,  the  distance  the  weight 
moves  multiplied  by  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  distance  the  force 
moves  multiplied  by  the  force.  The  futch  of  a  screw  is  the  distance 
a  screw  will  sink  into  a  board  or  nut,  or  raise  an  object  on  a  jack- 
screw,  by  turning  the  screw  once  around. 

TKe  Wiivdlass-. 
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In  the  case  of  the  jackscrew,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
distance  from  the  screw  to  the  band  is  the  radius  of  a  circle.  When 
the  screw  is  turned  around  once  the  distance  traveled  by  the  power 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

What  force  would  be  required  to  raise  a  thousand-pound  weight 
on  a  jack  screw  which  has  a  bar  24  inches  long,  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  being  J  inch? 
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Inclined  Plane. — It  is  neceasary  sometimes  to  roll  heavy  barrels 
into  a  wagon  or  truck.    A  plank  is  extended  from  the  we^on  to  the 
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ground  and  the  barrel  is  rolled  up  the  plank.  This  type  of  simple 
machine  is  called  the  inclined  pkme.  If  the  barrel  is  lifted  from 
the  ground  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  forc^.  but  much  less 
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force  18  used  to  roll  the  barrel  up  the  inclined  plane.  The  longer 
the  inchned  plane,  the  less  force  is  needed  at  one  time. 

The  Wedge. — A  wedge  is  a  type  of  machine  which,  in  reality, 
is  an  inclined  plane.  Such  a  machine  is  used  for  splitting  logs, 
separating  objects,  etc. 

Simple  and  Compound  MachineB. — The  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  wedge  and  the  screw  are  considered  simple  machines. 


Fio.  377.— The  milk  separator, 
compound  machine. 


Whenever  a  machine  consists  of  two  oi 
it  is  said  to  be  a  compound  machine. 


Via.  378. — How  many  clawes  of 
levers  are  represented  in  the  wash- 
ing machine?  What  other  simple 
machines  do  you  find 7 

more  of  these  simple  machines. 


Questions  on  Diaorahs 

1.  Where  is  the  fulcrum  of  a  pair  of  scissors? 

2.  Where  is  the  force  applied? 

3.  What  is  the  weight? 

4.  What  class  of  lever  is  a  pair  of  scissors? 

5.  What  class  of  lever  is  a  pump?    Why? 

6.  What  class  of  lever  is  a  hammer?    Why? 

7.  What  class  of  lever  is  a  tack  puller?     Why? 
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8.  What  class  of  lever  is  a  p>air  of  plyere? 

9.  Tell  what  class  of  levers  the  following  are  and  why: 

(1)  Can  opener. 

(2)  Nut  cracker. 

(3)  Lemon  squeezer. 

(4)  Potato  masher. 

(5)  Door. 

pi)  An  oar  when  one  is  rowing  a  boat. 


Fia.  379— What  class  of  lever  is  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe?  What  rloss  of 
levers  are  the  Rogers  on  the  strings 
of  the  banjo? 

(7)  An  oar  after  being  pulled  out  of  the  water  and   lifted 

up  preparatory  to  taking  another  stroke. 

(8)  A  knifr. 

(9)  A  fork. 

(10)  Fire  tongs, 

(11)  Spoon. 

(12)  Sheepshears. 

(13)  Typewriter  key. 

(14)  Piano  key. 
vl6)  Arm. 
(17)  Jaws. 

10.  Why  is  a  finger  more  likely  to  be 
crushed  if  caught  in  the  door  near  the  hinge  than  near  the  latchT 
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Work. — Ayhenever  a  person  exerts  force  through  any  distance, 
6ucb  as  shoveling  coal,  lifting  a  stove  cover,  raising  a  window,  walk« 
ing  upstairs,  etc.,  work  is  accomplished.  Work  is  measured  in  foot 
pounds.  A  foot  pound  of  work  is  accomplished  when  a  pound  is 
raised  a  distance  of  one  foot.  A  horse  power  is  equal  to  560  foot 
pounds  in  one  second. 

Friction  and  Mechanical  Advantage. — A  great  deal  of  work  is 
done   to  overcome  friction.     For  that  reason  perpetual   motion 


Fia.  381. — Automobile  tranHmisaion. 
Find  as  maay  methiinicul  advan* 
tages  OB  possible.  Tell  why  tbey 
are  icechanicul  advantages. 

machines  can  not  exist,  for  more  work  always 
a  machine  than  is  actually  obtained  from  the 
do  not  save  work,  but  permit  a  smaller  force 
longer  time. 

Machines  are  used  by  men  to  gain  some 
advantage  is  called  the  mechanical  advantage  of 
things  may  be  moved  with  a  crowbar  which 
be  moved.     A  Iiammer  will  draw  a  nail  which 


Fig.  382.—  Dish-washiog  i 


has  to  be  put  into 
machine.  Machines 
to  be  apphed  for  a 

advantage,  and  this 
the  machine.  Many' 
could  not  otherwise 
could  not  be  drawn 


soo 
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by  a  man  without  the  aid  of  a  hammer.     Machines  which  save 
force  are  said  to  have  a  mechanical  advantage  of  force. 

Some  machines  have  a  mechanical  advantage  «f  tptcd.  Many 
of  the  common  machines  around  our  homes,  such  as  the  mowing 
machine,  the  egg  beater,  the  sewing  machine,  etc.,  have  a  mechaoical 
advantage  of  speed. 


Fia.  383.-1116  Sewing  Machine. 


Still  other  machines,  such  as  the  typewriter,  the  handle  of  a 
pump,  a  pulley,  have  a  mechanical  advantage  of  position  or  direction. 
Machines  may  have  several  mechanical  advant^es,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  machines  to  have  a  mechanical  advantage  of  speed  and 
mechanical  advantage  of  force  at  the  same  time. 

The  Amount  of  Work  a  Horse  Does. — A  horse  walking  at  a  rate 
of  2i  miles  per  hour  should  not  exert  a  force  of  more  than  -A  to  J 
of  its  own  weight,  if  the  horse  is  doing  continuous  work  all  day. 
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Fio.  384<i.— Stitch  completed. 
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Fto.  385a.— Vibrating  Shuttle 
Sewing  Machine.  First 
stage  in  stitching. 


Fia.  385(i.— Completed  stitch. 


Questions 

1.  Find  some  examples  in  your  home  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

2.  Why  is  the  wheel  and  axle  principle  used  in  the  particular 
things  mentioned? 

3.  Find  an  example  where  pulleys  are  used,  and  tell  why  they 
are  used? 

4.  Why  is  it  easier  to  draw  a  heavy  boat  ashore  with  pulleys? 
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5.  If  you  were  pulling  50  pounds  on  the  end  of  a  rope  with  4 
pulleys,  about  how  heavy  a  boat  could  you  pull  ashore? 

6.  The  circumference  of  a  wheel  on  a  letter  press  is  30  inches, 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  ^  inch;  if  the  force  is  exerted  on  the  wheel, 
with  what  pressure  would  letters  be  pressed  together  in  the  letter 
press? 

7.  A  person  weighing  150  pounds  walks  upstairs  to  a  height  of  15 
feet.     How  much  work  did  the  person  do? 

8.  How  much  work  would  be  required  for  you  to  walk  upstairs 
in  your  home? 

9.  What  horse  power  of  work  would  be  accomplished  if  it  took 
you  5  seconds  to  go  upstairs? 

10.  How  much  work  would  a  horse  do  if  he  pulls  on  a  load  with 
a  force  of  100  poimds  and  travels  5  miles? 

11.  A  man  is  shoveling  coal  into  a  furnace.  Each  time  he  lifts 
a  shovelful  of  coal,  he  carries  10  pounds  of  coal  from  the  floor  to 
the  furnace  door,  a  distance  of  2  feet.  How  much  work  does  he 
do  to  accomplish  this,  if  he  puts  5  shovelfuls  of  coal  in  the  furnace? 

12.  Why  is  it  easier  to  push  a  barrel  of  molasses  up  an  inclined 
plane  (plank)  into  a  truck  than  to  lift  it  directly  up? 

13.  Why  are  machines  oiled? 

14.  Why  do  some  machines  have  ball  bearings? 

15.  Name  some  machines  which  use  ball  bearings. 

16.  Why  does  a  clock  need  oiling? 

17.  Why  does  it  not  keep  good  time  if  it  has  not  been  oiled  for 
some  time? 

18.  What  is  a  ''  hot  box  "? 

19.  What  is  the  result  of  friction? 

20.  What  mechanical  advantage  has  a  sewing  machine,  a  bread 
niixer,  a  meat  grinder,  fire  tongs,  vacuum  sweeper,  door  knob,  oars 
in  a  rowboat? 

21.  Name  some  machines  you  have  at  home  and  tell  their 
mechanical  advantage. 

22.  How  much  should  a  horse  pull  if  he  weighs  1000  pounds, 
1600  pounds,  2000  pounds? 

23.  What  horse  power  would  these  horses  exert  doing  work  at 
the  rate  of  2^  miles  per  houi:? 


CHAPTER  XV 
"  SAFETY  FIRST  " 


CAUSE   AND   PREVEN-nON   OF   ACCIDENTS 


Thinking. — Thinking  always  of  "  Safety  First "  ia  first  aid  to  the 
ucinjured,  and  renders  first  aid  to  the  injured  unnecessary. 

Many  of  the  lives  lost  and 
many  of  the  cripples  in  our 
country  could  have  been 
saved,  if  people  had  stopped 
to  think.  "  If  I  had  only 
stopped  to  think,"  is  a  phrase 
often  used  by  people  who 
have  been  injured  or  have 
been  the  cause  of  soine  acci- 
dent. 

The  Thou^tless  Mem. — 
In  most  cases  the  man  who 
is  always  having  "  Hard 
Luck "  and  getting  hurt  is 
the  man  who  is  thoughtless 
about  his  safety.  Such  a 
man  may  climb  a  ladder 
which  has  not  been  firmly 
placed  on  the  ground.  He 
takes  a  chance,  gets  hurt, 
and  people  say  he  is  always 
getting  injured.  "  He  has 
such  hard  luck." 
Chance  Taking.—"  A  chance  taker  is  an  accident  maker." 
Whenever  we  hear  of  people  taking  chances,  and  especially  unnece»- 
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Fia.  386. — When  he  gets  back  from  the 
hospital,   he  will   tell  about  his  "  acci- 
'  Bad  talk  about  his  bad  luck. 
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sary  chances,  we  must  necessarily  class  them  as  criminals  of  a 
certain  type,  since  they  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives  but 
often  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons. 

People  will  cross  the  street  in  the  middle  of  a  block,  or  they 
will  take  a  chance  on  escaping  injury  by  crossing  a  street  against 
traffic  and  against  the  policeman's  signal  for  closed  traffic.  Ad 
automobile  driver  may  try  to  get  ahead  of  a  train  at  a  crossing  when 
the  time  saved  would  probably  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 
He  may  not  succeed  and  terrible  consequences  follow. 


Fio.  387. — The  man  who  tella  the  driver  to  "  Let  her  go,"  ia  bidding  for  ■ 
place  in  a  long  black  proceesion.  This  man  ia  a  menace  to  the  commu- 
nity, for  he  cares  nothing  for  others'  safety. 

Caution  should  not  be  confounded  with  fear,  and  the  exercise 
of  caution,  the  habit  of  consideration  of  "  Safety  First,"  need  in  no 
manner  interfere  with  work  or  recreation.  There  is  no  rational  thing 
which  we  desire  to  do  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  thought  of  "  Safety  First." 

Htirry. — One  must  not  think  that  speed  means  hurry.  The  for- 
mer is  necessary  and  desirable,  but  the  latter  is  unnecessary,  unde- 
sirable, and  unworthy  of  a  person  who  oi^anizes  his  activities  so 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  quickest  time  possible. 

Hurried  minds  and  bodies  are  not  at  their  best.  Nothing  dona 
hurriedly  is  ever  done  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  done.     There  is 
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little  excuse  for  saying,  "  I  was  in  such  a  hurry."  t^uch  a  phrase 
often  tellB  us  that  people  are  not  doing  things  thoughtfully,  con- 
scientiously, earnestly,  and  in  a  well -systematized  way.  To  hurry 
means  to  waste  energy,  physical  and  mental.  This  characteristic 
hurry  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  accidents.  Thought  is  the  corner- 
stone  of  conservation  and  efficiency.  Use  thought.  Eliminate  huny, 
worry,  carelessness  and  injury. 


Fia.  388.^ — "  Oh!  Look,  look,  quick!  "  What  do  you  think  might  happen  (o  a 
driver  who  is  in  the  habit  of  lookinft  in  direction"  other  than  the  direction 
in  which  the  automobile  is  traveling?  What  should  he  do  before  he  fol- 
lows the  direction  of  the  other  fellow's  finger?  The  fellow  who  sits  beside 
the  driver  is  careless,  thoughtless  and  indifferent  to  his  welfare  as  well  as  that 
of  other  people.  Thousands  of  terrible  accidents  are  caused  every  year 
through  this  kind  of  carelessness. 

Do  things  well. 

Accidents  do  Not  Happen;  They  are  Caused. — What  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  "  accidents  "  can  not  occur  except  through 
lack  of  thought;  the  child  intent  on  its  play,  the  adult  intent  on 
other  matters,  is  the  victim  of  an  "  accident."  People  who  give  no 
thought  to  the  danger  permit  the  child  to  play  with  a  bonfire  or 
matches;  permit  the  child  to  make  the  highway  a  playground,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  vacant  lots,  yards,  and,  in 
many  municipalities,  regularly  maintained  children's  playgrounds. 
The  automobile  operator,  the  horse  driver,  the  motorman  and  the 
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locomotive  engineer  are  too  often  blamed  for  injuries  sustained  by 
children  when  the  blame  properly  rests  upon  the  parent,  guardian, 
teacher  or  passerby  who  failed  to  point  out  the  dangers.  It  is  pos- 
sible, by  setting  a  good  example,  and  by  repeated  words  of  caution, 
to  succeed  in  training  others  to  think  "  Safety  First,*'  and  to  realize 
that  the  chances  taken  because  of  lack  of  thought,  even  though  they 
may  not  result  in  personal  injury  or  death,  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  gained  or  the  time  saved. 

Questions 

1.  Why  should  ladders  be  provided  with  spikes  and  be  firmly 
placed  on  the  ground? 

2.  Why  is  it  better  in  climbing  a  ladder  to  keep  the  hands  on 
the  sides  of  the  ladder  rather  than  on  the  nmgs? 

3.  Name  some  common  ways  of  taking  chances. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  caution? 

5.  Name  some  accidents,  and  show  how  they  did  not  happen,  but 
were  caused  by  thoughtlessness. 

6.  Why  should  the  driver  of  an  automobile  be  careful  to  have  two 
lights  on  the  front  of  his  car. 

7.  Why  are  strong  headlights  on  an  automobile  dangerous? 

•  8.  Why  should  an  automobilist  who  is  driving  with  strong 
lights,  slow  down  and  dim  the  lights  when  passing  another,  espe- 
cially in  the  country? 

9.  Why  should  one  always  look  for  himself  at  a  railroad  cross- 
ing, rather  than  depend  upon  bells  or  the  watchman? 

10.  Why  should  you  never  put  your  trust  in  fire-proof  buildings? 

DANGERS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  HOME 

Accidents  about  the  Home. — The  appalling  number  of  accidents 
happening  in  and  about  the  homes  of  America  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  considering  "  Safety  First "  there  as  well.  Standing 
on  the  arm  of  a  chair  or  an  old,  dilapidated  step-ladder  to  reach  the 
pictures  or  curtains;  neglecting  to  repair  partly  broken  stair  steps; 
forgetting  to  light  the  dark  passageway  to  the  cellar;  failing  to 
pick  up  and  put  aside  box  lids  and  other  boards  which  hold  pro- 
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truding  nails;  failing  to  repair  guards  or  keep  closed  the  doors 
over  cellar  entrances — all  of  these  often  result  in  serious  accidents. 
Leaving  garden  or  bouse  tools  lying  on  the  floor  or  ground  is  a  small 
thing,  but  it  shows  a  lack  of  careful  thought,  and  very  frequently 
results  in  serious  injury  in  and  about  the  home. 

Matches  and  Fire. — Matches  should  be  kept  in  a  metallic  box, 
out  of  reach  of  small  children.  Matches  which  can  be  lighted  only 
by  striking  them  on  the  box  are  far  safer  and  no  more  expensive 
than  ordinary  matches.  .  Children  should  never  be  left  alone  where 
they  can  possibly  play  with  a  fire  in  a  fireplace,  stove,  or  elsewhere. 

The  bonfire  burning  in  a  gutter  or  a  vacant  lot  surrounded  by 
laughing  children  may  be  the  prelude  to  much  terrible  suffering 
for  one  of  the  children.  Such  a  thing  is  indicative  of  carelessness 
and  lack  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  guardian,  big  brother 
or  sister;  and  it  is  evidence  of  neglect  of  duty  by  the  passerby  or 
the  police.  To  report  to  the  authorities  that  children  are  playing 
with  fire  is  to  show  yourself  a  true  citizen,  interested  in  the  si^ety 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  children. 

1.  Always  study  to  prevent  fires  in  the  house  or  place  of  business. 

2.  Always  give  attention  to  fire  prevention;  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

3.  Always  remember  that  to  have  fire  prevention  in  your  home 
is  better  than  to  mourn  over  the  remains  of  your  beloved  ones,  or  to 
have  the  sympathy  of  your  neighbors  over  your  loss. 

4.  Always  remember  that  a  house  of  merriijient  is  better  than  a 
house  of  mourning. 

5.  Always  be  prepared  to  put  fires  out  before  they  become 
dangerous. 

6.  Always  be  prepared  in  case  of  fire  to  save  every  person  in 
your  building;   plan  before  the  fire  occurs. 

7.  Always  know  where  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box  is  situated, 
and  keep  the  call  number  of  your  fire  department  in  plain  sight  near 
the  telephone. 

8.  Always  call  the  Fire  Department  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  dis- 
covered. 

9.  Always  see  that  fire  drills  are  held  at  least  once  a  week  in 
every  school  or  factory. 
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Fig.  389. — Don't  leave  them  so:  put  them  away:    broken  bonea  and  L 
jaw  have  resulted  from  this. 
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Fio.  390. — Turn  down  all  dangerous  pointa,     A  slight  acratch  may  result 
blood  poisoning. 
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10.  Always  keep  your  supply  of  matches  in  metal  boxes  through- 
out the  bouse. 

11.  Always  remember  that  the  flames  of  the  match,  improperly, 
carelessly,  thoughtlessly,  or  wantonly  apphed,  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  in  death. 

12.  Always  extinguish  a  bgbted  match  before  you  throw  it 
away. 

13.  Always  insist  on  having  an  outside  shut-off  attached  to  your 
gas  supply  pipe  so  that  gas  may  be  turned  off  from  the  street. 

14.  Always  avoid  rubber  hose  connections  for  your  gas  stoves. 

15.  Always  see  that  all  kerosene  oil  is  kept  in  a  closed  metal  can 
in  a  safe  place. 

16.  Always  see  that  all  lamps  are  filled  by  daylight,  burners  kept 
clean  and  wicks  changed  often. 

17.  Always  have  your  chimnej'^s,  stovepipe  and  stoves  examined 
and  cleaned  once  a  year  to  avoid  any  danger  of  fire. 

18.  Always  see  that  your  stove  or  range  is  in  good  condition,  and 
that  no  spark  or  live  coal  can  fall  on  the  floor. 

19.  Always  see  that  all  ashes  are  placed  in  a  metal,  tightly- 
closed  receptacle. 

20.  Always  keep  your  buildings  clean  and  free  from  rubbish,  etc. 

21.  Always  have  a  full  pail  of  water  on  each  floor  in  the  house  to 
put  out  a  starting  fire. 

22.  Always  insist  on  fire-resisting  material  to  cover  the  roofs  of 
your  buildings.     A  shingle  roof  is  the  best  kind  of  a  fire  catcher. 

23.  Always  keep  fire  escapes  in  good  condition,  well  painted  and 
clear  of  all  obstructions. 

24.  Always  have  your  steam  boilers  examined  twice  a  year. 

25.  Always  have  a  stationary  iron  ladder  leading  to  the  roof  of 
your  building,  instead  of  a  movable  wooden  ladder. 

Gas  in  the  Home. — When  the  odor  of  gas  is  detected  about 
the  home,  the  gas  must  be  escaping  because  a  fixture  is  loose  or 
defective;  because  some  one  has  only  partly  turned  off  the  gas; 
or  because  the  pilot-light  for  the  matchless  gas  range,  or  some  large 
gas  Ught  has  gone  out. 

Illuminating  gas  is  inflammable  and  explosive  when  mixed  with 
the  proper  amount  of  air.     A  leak  should  never  be  himted  for  with 
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a  lighted  match  or  candle.  Such  carelessness  has  brought  about 
terrible  explosions  which  have  resulted  in  many  fires,  deaths  and 
much  destruction  of  valuable  property.  Illuminating  gas,  as  we 
have  already  learned  in  Chapter  VI,  may  cause  asphyonation.  Gas 
fixtures  should  be  carefully  looked  after  to  see  that  the  stop-cocks 
turn  with  some  diflSculty.  Coal  stoves  generate  a  very  dangerous  gas 
similar  to  illuminating  gas.  Dampers  must  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  allow  this  gas  to  escape  up  the  chimney. 

Sewer  gas  may  cause  sickness  and  headaches.  Tests  should  be 
made  for  leaks  in  sewer  pipes,  as  described  on  page  285. 

The  Use  of  Gasoline  and  Benzine. — GasoUne  and  benzine  are 
often  used  for  cleaning  purposes.  We  have  already  learned  that  the 
vapor  spreads  very  rapidly  when  either  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  vapor  is  very  inflammable,  and  many  people  have  lost  their 
lives  by  the  use  of  gasoline  or  benzine  without  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions. 

Poisons.  Too  many  people  are  careless  regarding  the  labeling 
and  storing  of  medicines.  We  often  read  of  deaths  caused  by  some 
deadly  poison  taken  by  mistake  because  it  was  in  the  medicine 
closet.  This  shows  that  every  one  should  have  a  special  place  for 
poisons  used  to  kill  flies  and  mice,  or  for  other  purposes.  All 
bottles  should  be  conspicuously  labeled,  and  kept  where  children 
cannot  get  them,  and  where  adults  will  not  take  them  by  mistake. 
Medicines  which  are  to  be  taken  internally  should  never  be  kept 
in  the  same  closet  with  any  poisons. 

Decomposing  Matter. — Whenever  matter  decays  it  generates 
gases  that  are  in  most  cases  dangerous.  Food  materiab  easily 
absorb  these  gases  and  thus  become  unfit  for  food  and  often  poison- 
ous for  babies  and  young  children.  Flies  and  vermin  which  carry 
disease  germs  to  food  breed  in  matter  which  is  decomposing.  We 
should  be  very  careful  never  to  leave  about  the  house,  yard,  alley, 
or  streets  any  material  which  will  decay,  because  it  may  be  the 
means  of  causing  sickness  or  even  death. 

Broken  Glass  or  Rusty  Nails. — The  germs  of  blood  poisoning 
or  lockjaw  are  introduced  into  the  system  through  cuts  and  bruises. 
Broken  glass  or  rusty  nails  may  be  the  cause  of  much  suffering. 
Whenever  we  see  these  things  lying  around,  let  us  make  it  a  point 
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to  pick  them  up  and  dispose  of  them  in  a  safe  place,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  community. 

Electric  Wires. — Electric  wires  which  are  not  well  insulated  cause 
many  fires.  We  should  be  sure  that  all  wires  which  lead  to  lamps, 
vacuum  cleaners,  etc.,  are  well  insulated,  and  are  not  left  near 
material  which  would  t»ke  fire  if  a  short  circuit  occurred  in  the  wire. 
When  leaving  the  home  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  the  elec- 
tricity should  be  turned  off  from  the  house,  since  the  wires  might 
cause  fire  during  this  time. 

Open  Holes,  Pits,  Cellarways,  etc. — Many  accidents  have  been 
caused  by  leaving  manholes  open,  around  which  no  iron  railing  has 
been  placed.  Cellarways  with  entrances  to  the  sidewalk  should  be 
carefully  guarded  when  open.  Only  those  who  are  working  about 
manholes  and  open  places  in  the  street  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
near  them,  for  frequently  plumbers  will  be  found  there  using  their 
small  gasoline  furnaces.  Children  have  been  hurt  or  seriously 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  these  furnaces,  or  have  accidentally 
overturned  the  furnace  and  been  terribly  burned  in  the  eyes  and 
elsewhere  by  the  molten  metal. 

Obstacles  in  the  Path. — All  boxes,  sticks,  boards,  pipes,  wire  and 
other  obstacles  in  the  path  where  people  walk  should  be  picked  up. 
Such  things  may  cause  very  serious  injury.  Broken  knee-caps, 
ruptured  blood  vessels  in  the  leg,  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  bad 
cuts  on  the  face  and  scalp  have  been  suffered  by  people  who  tripped 
over  such  material. 

Fljring  Objects. — Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  tools  used 
have  the  handles  securely  fastened  on.  A  hammer  head  flying  from 
the  handle  may  cause  a  terrible  injury.  A  loose  axe-handle  may 
mean  the  loss  of  someone^s  life.  A  little  attention  to  these  things 
which  are  used  every  day  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

Questions 

1.  What  should  be  done  if  the  stopcock  on  the  gas  fixture  turns 
too  easily?     Why? 

2.  Why  should  the  gas  always  be  turned  out  beyond  the  rubber 
or  silk  hose? 
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3.  If  an  extension  cord  is  used  to  light  a  lamp,  where  should 
the  current  be  turned  off  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use?     Why? 

4.  Why  should  one  never  hang  clothes  on  the  gas  fixtures? 

5.  Why  should  the  windows  of  the  sleeping  room  always  be  kept 
open  during  the  night? 

6.  Why  is  it  bad  to  have  swinging  lamps  or  gas  brackets  near 
a  window? 

7.  Why  should  a  stove  have  a  metal  protection  on  the  floor 
under  it? 

8.  Why  is  it  bad  to  have  a  stove  pipe  in  contact  with  a  partition? 

9.  Why  is  it  a  bad  practice  to  put  kindling  wood  in  the  oven? 

10.  Why  should  gasoline,  benzine  or  naphtha  never  be  thrown 
down  a  sink,  cesspool  or  sewer? 

11.  Why  should  one  never  leave  a  lamp  burning  or  a  gas  light 
turned  down  low  when  no  one  is  in  the  house? 

12.  Why  should  one  avoid  cleaning  clothes  with  gasoline  in  a 
room? 

13.  What  kind  of  matches  is  best  to  use  around  the  home? 
Why? 

14.  Why  should  one  never  pull  a  chair  from  under  a  person  who 
is  just  about  to  sit  down? 

15.  What  should  be  done  with  all  poisons  which  you  may  have 
in  the  house? 

16.  Why  is  decaying  matter  a  source  of  many  diseases? 

17.  Why  are  red  lights  necessary  where  work  is  being  done  on 
the  road? 

18.  Why  should  a  clothes-line  be  placed  higher  than  a  person's 
head,  especially  on  a  lawn  where  people  are  apt  to  walk  after  dark? 

19.  What  injuries  may  be  caused  by  obstacles  such  as  boards, 
sticks,  and  wire  l3dng  about  the  home? 

DANGERS  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME 

Railroads. — The  greatest  danger  outside  the  home  is  the  railroad 
crossing.  If  we  are  riding  in  an  automobile  and  there  are  no  gates 
for  protection  at  a  railroad  crossing  we  are  criminally  negligent 
if  we  do  not  stop  or  slow  down  to  be  sure  that  there  are  no  trains 
approaching.     We  should  never  try  to  cross  a  track  when  the  gates 
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are  closed  or  when  the  watchman  has  signaled  for  us  to  stop.  Walk' 
ing  on  the  railroad  tracks  also  may  cause  lose  of  hfe  or  result  in  i 
terrible  accident  which  will  injure  or  maim  for  life. 


Fia.  391. — When  alightJDg  from  a  car  face  the  direction  in  which  the  e&rif 
traveling.  The  top  picture  shows  a  young  lady  getting  off  a  car  in  tb( 
wroDg  way.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  bottom  picture.  The  car  started 
before  ehe  had  both  feet  on  the  ground. 

Boarding  and  Alighting  from  Trains. — One  should  never  attempt 
to  alight  before  the  train  has  come  to  a  full  stop.  The  practice  of 
attempting  to  overtake  a  train  as  it  leaves  the  station  and  of  jump- 
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ing  aboard  after  the  train  has  started  is  responsible  for  many  injuries, 
and  always  involves  great  danger. 

Street  Cars. — In  most  cases  people  enter  and  leave  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  street  cars.  For  this  reason,  the  left  hand  must  be  used 
upon  entering  or  leaving  a  street  car.  By  using  the  left  hand  in 
alighting  from  a  car,  a  passenger  is  always  facing  the  direction  in 
which  the  street  car  is  moving.  A  good  rule  to  remember  is  "  The 
right  hand  is  the  right  hand  for  packages  and  books."  Sometimes 
people  enter  by  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  aUght  from  the  front.     Hete 


Fio.  392. — He  paid  with  bis  life  for  a  ebort  ride.     It  waa  not  worth  it. 


ia  a  great  element  of  danger,  for  the  person  who  does  not  alight 
properly  leaves  a  car  so  that  his  back  is  toward  the  direction  in 
which  the  car  is  traveling. 

If  any  part  of  a  passenger's  clothing  catches  on  the  steps  and  the 
car  starts  before  it  is  disengaged,  he  may  be  thrown  backward,  with 
the  possibility  of  having  an  arm  or  leg  injured  by  the  wheels.  In 
the  case  of  such  accident  he  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  save 
himself  if  he  is  facing  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  moving. 

Stealing  lUdes. — A  great  number  of  children  are  killed  each 
year   by  wagons  and   cars  because  of   the  "  stolen  ride."     A  boy 
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riding  behind  a  cart  or  truck  may  drop  into  the  street  only  to 
run  over  by  a  car  or  another  truck  which  is  following.  He  d 
dodge  out  from  behind  the  car  on  which  he  has  stolen  a  ride  o 
to  be  struck  by  an  automobile.    Some  part  of  the  truck  may  g 


Fia.  393.— Did  thia  ride  pay?     Who  is  to  blame? 


way,  or  the  tail  board  may  break  loose  from  its  fastening  and  let  t\ 
or  three  boys  drop  on  the  pavement  with  the  great  probability 
their  being  injured. 

It  is  our  duty,  when  we  see  boys  stealing  rides  on  tnicks  ai 
ears,  to  inform  the  drivers  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  boj 
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Thoughtful  boys  do  not  place  thetuBelves  in  such  dangerous  po 
for  they  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives  but  they  risk 
the  blame  for  their  poasible  injury  or  death  upon  an  ii 
driver. 

Elevators. — Many   accidents   occur   from    carelessness 
elevators. 

The  following  accidents  are  good  examples  of  thougbtil 
and  carelessness. 

1.  Boy  was  standing  at  elevator  shaft,  second  floor.  A. 
matic  doors  were  raised,  boy  looked  over  door  to  first  floor, 
caught  between  door  and  plat^ 
form  of  car,  severing  head. 

2.  The  man  forced  open 
the  doors  opening  into  the 
elevator  shaft  and  evidently 
looked  down  the  shaft.  The 
descending  elevator  caught  his 
head,  and  the  operator  found 
the  body  lying  on  the  floor 
with  the  head  wedged  between 
wall  of  shaft  and  floor  of  car. 

3.  The  deceased  was  hold- 
ing on  to  elevator  with  both 
bands  (under  floor  of  car). 
The  elevator  was  ascending 
from  first  floor,  in  charge  of 
other  persons.  The  boy  lost 
his  hold  and  fell  to  basement 
in  elevator  pit. 

And  so  on  through  the 
list.  In  many  instances,  in 
fact  in  almost  every  one,  the 
men  or  boys  are  themselves 
to  blame.  Accident  3  especially  shows  the  desire  to  be  "  * 
This  boy  was  seventeen  years  old  and,  as  far  as  can  be  l 
wanted  to  do  the  "  original  "  thing. 

Avoid  leaning  against  the  elevator  door. 


Fia.  394.— Call  the  boy  down:  A 
may  be  "  a  live  wire."  Mftke 
busoess  to  prevent  a  funeral. 
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Do  not  attempt  to  open  the  elevator  door  to  enter  or  leave. 
The  operator  should  attend  to  this. 

ShaftSi  BoltSy  Pulleys  and  Gears. — Some  of  the  accidents  caus- 
ing injury  from  shafts,  pulleys  and  gears  teach  a  valuable  lesson. 

Here  are  a  few  accidents  which  were  due  entirely  to  thought- 
lessness. 

1.  Internal  injuries  and  broken  legs.  Caught  on  a  piece  of 
43mooth  shafting  that  runs  about  2  feet  above  platform. 

2.  Back  broken.  Boy  climbing  up  to  revolving  shaft,  in  turning 
to  go  back  to  his  work,  slipped  and  was  caught  by  shaft. 

3.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  about  to  step  over  line  shaft 
or  to  repair  a  belt,  when  he  was  caught  on  revolving  line  shaft.  His 
body  struck  a  pier,  and  he  was  dead  when  first  discovered. 

4.  It  is  assumed  girl  was  looking  for  bad  shell  in  back  of  machine, 
when,  on  raising  her  head,  it  struck  the  driving  shaft  of  machine, 
<;ausing  the  scalp  to  be  torn  completely  from  her  head. 

5.  One  other  which  fortunately  did  not  prove  fatal.  She  was 
in  the  act  of  combing  her  hair  at  the  back  of  the  roving  frame,  sup- 
posedly bending  over  and  combing  her  hair  downward,  and  her 
hair  became  caught  around  the  lower  back  shaft  of  the  frame.  This 
.same  accident  occurred  to  two  different  girb  just  about  a  year  apart. 
The  true  solution  of  it  is  that  both  girls,  in  their  rush  to  get  out 
early,  stole  the  company's  time  for  a  hasty  toilet  rather  than  go 
to  the  dressing-rooms  after  dismissal. 

6.  An  accident  that  almost  proved  fatal  occurred  to  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, no  one  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  being  where  he  was. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  boy  was  trying  some  experiment 
with  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to  an  iron  bar.  The  rope  wound 
around  the  shaft  (which  was  some  8  or  9  feet  above  the  floor)  caused 
the  iron  to  whirl  around  and  strike  him  on  the  head,  fracturing  the 
«kull.  In  this  instance  the  shaft  appeared  so  inaccessible  as  not  to 
need  covering,  yet  the  boy  managed  to  get  injured  by  it. 

Firearms. — Firearms  of  all  sorts  are  dangerous.  They  are  made 
to  kill.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  by  older  people  to  handle 
them. 

Never  point  a  gun  or  pistol  at  any  one.  It  is  nearly  always  the 
^n  or  pistol  that  was  thought  to  be  unloaded  that  does  the 
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When  several  men  are  out  hunting,  if  they  separate,  they  should 
have  an  understanding  where  each  is  to  go,  so  that  they  may  not 
shoot  each  other. 

Be  careful  about  shooting  a  long-range  rifle.  The  balls  from  some 
rifles,  when  held  at  a  proper  angle,  carry  for  several  miles. 

Boating. — Many  lives  are  lost  annually  on  the  water.  Both 
swimming  and  boating  have  peculiar  dangers  of  which  those  who 
indulge  in  them  should  be  aware. 

A  boat  is  no  place  to  play  in.  Never  rock  the  boat.  Never  try 
to  exchange  seats  in  deep  water.  Never  stand  up  when  the  boat 
is  away  from  the  shore.     Do  not  lean  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Conclusion. — Conservation  is  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  most  worth  while  thing  is  the  conservation  of 
health  and  human  life.  It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  pleasure, 
of  all  people  to  aid  in  this  conservation  by  precept  and  example, 
in  the  home,  in  the  place  of  business,  and  on  the  street.  A  few  words 
of  caution  may  help  the  unthink'ng  person  to  observe  "  safety 
first ''  principles.  In  thinking  "  safety  first  "  we  need  not  miss 
any  pleasure  or  leave  duty  undone;  we  simply  perform  our  acts 
without  hurry  and  in  the  safest  possible  manner. 

The  results  of  the  policy  "  safety  first ''  will  be  that  the  boy  may 
grow  up  to  enjoy  his  manhood  and  the  girl  her  womanhood;  parents 
will  not  lose  their  children  in  their  youth,  or  be  deprived  of  their 
companionship  and  support  in  old  age;  adults  will  not  be  killed  in 
their  prime  of  life,  and  cripples  will  no  longer  be  the  by-products 
of  civilization. 

S    Steam  and  street  cars. 

A   Automobiles. 

F   Fire. 

E   Electricity. 

T  Teams  and  Think. 

Y  You!  the  person  who  must  think  of  "  safety  first." 

"  Don't  take  a  chance." 

"  The  right  hand  is  the  ri^t  hand  for  bundles." 

''  Start  early.     Don't  hurry." 

"  Wait  until  the  car  stops." 

**  Fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  terrible  master." 


sun  ■-Jt»a»f  *cascx 

ha-7*  7'^ir  OT-. ' 

■  A  »;.'»  j^  a  ■iuyif'rrxjs  "hinir:  W  :*  aloae.'* 

••  Van'  for  '■ttft  fir^  'o  icEiile.  or  rnciiiM  it.      Dtoii't  ham-  a  « 
Ml-- 

■■  litfAfiTi  .-:■>»  of'f^r,  "Ot  too  rcm;fc." 

'■  Play  ir.  Wt  pU^«i  only." 

*■  Lm  -^r*.  aiironr.ooilw!.  morwr^ydes.  and  wapjos  p>  p^^    fint 

"  Woric.  pUy.  ':ra--*t;  but  always  thici 

■SAFETY     FIRS  T. " 


Fio.  3ft5- — Mutilat«il;  inefficient.     The  beai  safety  device  is  a  CKKfui  w.»» 
Qtestions 

1.  Why  i«  roller  ukating  dangerous  in  a  street  on  which  there  it 
wrtiwderable  traffic? 

2.  Why  ifl  it  V^st  never  to  climb  poles  on  which  there  are  wir« 
for  the  tranitmi»»ion  of  electric  currents? 

3.  If  standing  in  a  wagon  or  car  why  should  one  be  caieftil  U 
hold  on  to  dome  part  of  the  vehicle  when  it  is  about  to  start? 
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4.  Name  some  of  the  dangers  and  accidents  which  may  occur 
from  riding  on  the  backs  of  wagons,  automobiles  and  cars. 

5.  Hold  books  or  bundles  in  the  hand  in  which  they  should  be 
held  while  alighting  from  a  car. 

6.  Why  should  passengers  in  cars  which  show  the  sign,  "  Do 
not  lean  against  the  door  "  obey  instructions? 

7.  Why  should  one  never  put  his  head  or  arms  out  of  the  window 
of  a  moving  car? 

8.  Why  should  the  companion  of  an  automobile  driver  never 
call  his  attention  suddenly  to  anything  so  out  of  his  line  of  vision 
that  his  head  is  turned  away  from  the  road? 

9.  Carbon  monoxide  is  one  of  the  gases  from  the  exhaust  of  an 
automobile.  Why  should  one  always  open  the  door  of  a  garage  before 
starting  the  engine? 

EMERGENCY  TREATMENT  ♦ 

Emergency  Outfit. — 

One  4-ounce  bottle  of  "  Synol  soap  "  or  soft  soap  liniment- 
One  4-ounce  bottle  saturated  solution  boric  acid. 
One  1-ounce  bottle  flexible  collodion. 
One  1-ounce  bottle  1-1000  solution  adrenalin  chlorid. 
One  2-ounce  bottle  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
One  pair  scissors. 

Four  1-ounce  packages  Red  Cross  absorbent  cotton. 
Four  1-yard  packages  sterile  Red  Cross  gauze. 
Six  2-inch  gauze  bandages. 
Six  3-inch  muslin  bandages. 
One  roll  2-inch  adhesive  plaster. 
One  paper  medium  safety  pins. 
One  hand  brush. 

Note. — Plaster,  collcdion,  and  similar  substances  seal  the  wounds  on  which 
they  are  used  so  that  if  any  pus  germs  have  been  introduced  they  are  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  doing  harm.  The  use  of  plaster  (except  court 
plaster,  to  cover  a  trivial  scrape  not  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin) 
must  be  absolutely  condemned,  for  not  only  does  plaster  seal  the  wound,  but  it 
b  also  very  likely  not  to  be  surgically  clean.  Collodion  is  not  surgically  dirty, 
like  plaster,  and  as  the  ether  which  it  contains  has  some  antiseptic  properties, 

*  From  State  Monograph  of  New  Jersey,  The  Teftchiog  of  Hygiene  and  8«l%Vi . 
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it  18  not  really  as  dangerous  as  plaster.  But  it  also  may  seal  up  germs  under  it 
A  good  rule  to  adopt  is  to  use  it  only  on  slight,  cleanly-cut  wounds  made  by 
sharp  instruments^  and  to  have  it  removed  by  a  surgeon  if  inflammation  sets  in. 

Slight  Cuts  (Skin  Wound  with  Slight  Bleedihg).  Such  cuts 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  witii  soap  and  hoi  water,  and  the  bleed- 
ing stopped  by  steady  pressure  with  a  Uttle  cotton  which  may  be 
wet  with  adrenaUn  solution.  This  prepar^^tion  is  of  value  only 
in  slight  superficial  bleeding  and  is  useless  in  severe  hemorrhage. 
If  the  part  cut  was  not  very  dirty  at  the  time  of  injury,  and  the  cut 
was  made  by  a  clean  instrument  or  substance,  a  httle  cotton  may  now 
be  applied  and  saturated  with  collodion,  which  dries  and  hardens 
into  a  protective  covering.  This  may  be  hastened  by  blowing  on 
it.  The  collodion  should  not  be  appUed  until  the  bleeding  has 
stopped  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  dry.  It  should  never  be 
used  where  there  is  danger  of  infection  from  dirt  that  may  have 
entered  the  wound.  In  the  case  of  scalp  wounds  the  hair  should  be 
clipped  for  half  an  inch  or  more  around  the  edges  to  give  opportunity 
for  cleaning  and  treatment. 

Iodine  will  kill  all  germs.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  not  be 
used  if  the  wound  is  to  be  covered. 

Moderate  Cut  (Deep,  or  with  Free  Bleeding). — Cuts  of  a  more 
serious  grade  than  the  above  should  have  the  bleeding  stopped  by 
pressure  with  a  small  piece  of  gauze  or  cotton  which  may  if  possible 
be  wet  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  If  this  is  not  available, 
ice  or  snow  may  be  used,  but  pressure  must  be  the  main  reliance. 
The  skin  of  the  part  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly 
washed — scrubbed  if  possible — with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  then  a 
piece  of  cotton  wet  with  the  boric  acid  solution  appUed  and  retained 
by  a  tight  bandage,  making  sufficient  pressure  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
The  same  treatment  should  be  used  for  a  slight  cut  made  with  an 
unclean  instrument.  In  either  case,  the  woimd  should  be  seen  by  a 
physician  as  soon  as  possible. 

Severe  Cut. — A  cut  involving  a  large  artery  is  recognized  by  the 
jet  of  blood  with  immediate  profuse  hemorrhage.  In  such  a  ease 
firm  pre  sure  by  the  fi^nger  at  once  at  the  point  of  injury  is  called  for 
to  stop  the  bleeding,  as  otherwise  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  severe 
as  to  cause  collapse,  or  even  death,  while  other  measures  are  being 
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prepared,  even  in  a  minute.  The  finger  thus  employed  must  not  be 
removed  till  the  supply  to  the  artery  involved  is  eontroUed  by  the 
application  of  a  muslin  bandage  around  the  arm  or  leg  between  the 
body  and  the  wound,  and  twisted  tight  with  a  stick.  After  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  the  wound  may  be  washed  clean  as  before, 
dressed  with  cotton  held  in  place  by  a  bandage,  and  the  patient 
referred  at  once  to  a  physician,  who  should  have  been  sent  or  as 
soon  as  the  injury  occurred. 

Nosebleed. — Pack  the  bleeding  nostril  with  a  long  twisted  piece 
of  cotton  soaked  in  an  adrenalin  solution  and  thick  enough  to  fill 
the  nostril.  Keep  the  patient  quiet.  Any  nosebleed  not  controlled 
in  this  way  in  a  few  minutes  should  be  referred  to  a  doctor. 

Bruises. — To  prevent  **  black  eye  "  or  other  discoloration  in 
case  of  bruises,  apply  a  cloth  wrung  from  cold  water.  The  cloth 
should  be  continuously  applied  and  kept  cold. 

Bums. — Put  the  burned  hand  or  finger  in  cool  water  to  soothe 
the  smarting.  Apply  a  little  common  baking  soda  and  afterward 
vaseline,  fresh  lard  or  cream. 

Particle  of  Dust,  Cinder,  etc.,  in  Eye. — When  a  "  foreign  body  *' 
flies  into  the  eye,  the  resulting  sensation  of  pain  causes  an  instinctive 
squeezing  of  the  lids  together,  and  often  a  tendency  to  rub  the  eye. 
If  the  particle  is  small  and  not  sharp,  pain  may  be  slight  or  absent, 
and  the  only  sensation  may  be  irritation  and  watering  coming  on 
later.  If  the  eye  be  kept  closed  and  quiet,  often  the  tears  will 
suffice  to  wash  out  the  offending  particle.  Never  wink  or  rub  the 
eye  as  this  may  cause  scratching  and  injury  to  the  delicate  surface 
of  the  eyeball.  If  the  speck  is  not  washed  out  in  this  way,  separate 
the  lids  with  the  fingers,  and  search  closely,  under  a  bright  light, 
first  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids,  then  the  whites  and  finally  the 
cornea,  or  clear  part  of  the  eye,  for  any  speck  on  them.  Very 
minute  particles  often  cause  severe  discomfort.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  upper  lid  may  be  readily  exposed  to  view  by  pulling  it  down- 
ward by  the  lashes  and  then  turning  up  over  the  point  of  a  pencil. 
When  found,  the  speck  may  be  removed  by  wiping  with  the  corner 
of  a  handkerchief,  or  a  little  cotton  wrapped  on  the  end  of  a  match 
or  toothpick.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  no  further  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  it,  but  the  person  should  be  referred  to  a  physician; 
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many  eyes  are  seriously  injured  and  some  lost  as  the  result  of 
injury  in  the  attempted  removal  of  such  particles  by  unskilled 
hands. 

Stings. — Remove  the  sting  first  either  by  squeezing  or  with  a 
knife.     Apply  wet  mud  to  prevent  swelling. 

Poison  Ivy. — The  ivy  which  is  poisonous  is  that  which  has  three 
leaves;  not  the  five-leaved.  This  is  found  cUnging  to  fences  and  the 
stumps  of  trees  in  the  woods  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Bathing  in  buttermilk  reduces  the  fever. 

Sweet  oil  applied  heals  and  soothes. 

A  mild  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  kills  the  poison  and  prevents 
spreading. 

Knocked  *'  Senseless." — When  a  person  is  knocked  senseless 
it  is  only  a  form  of  fainting,  and  should  he  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  faint.  Lay  the  person  on  his  back,  put  some- 
thing under  the  shoulders  to  lower  the  head  that  the  blood  may 
flow  back  to  the  brain,  sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  face. 

Unless  recovery  is  prompt  and  thorough,  the  person  should  be 
seen  by  a  physician,  even  after  recovery,  as  injuries  to  skull  or  brain 
may  not  reveal  themselves  until  some  hours  later. 

Hiccoughs. — A  single  inspiration  of  the  breath  caused  by  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  diaphragm  causes  hiccoughs.  They  may 
usually  be  cured  by  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  If  this  is  not  eflfective 
a  surprise  or  shock  will  often  stop  them. 

Holding  the  tongue  will  often  stop  a  severe  case. 

Choking. — First  try  slapping  the  back  vigorously.  If  that  is 
not  effectual  lay  the  child  on  the  floor  face  downward  and  continue 
slapping  the  back,  being  sure  that  the  head  is  a  Uttle  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  If  still  obstinate  take  the  child  by  the  heels  and 
hold  head  downward  and  let  some  one  pound  him  on  the  back  until 
the  cause  of  the  choking  is  removed. 

Sprains. — When  one  says  that  a  wrist  or  an  ankle  is  sprained  he 
means  that  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  together  have  been 
wrenched  or  torn.  Sprains  are  very  often  much  more  serious  than 
broken  bones,  and  much  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  result 
in  stiffness.  The  sprained  joint  should  at  once  be  put  into  very 
hot  water  and  this  water  should  be  kept  very  warm  for  some  time. 
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Absolute  rest  is  then  required.  Careful  rubbing  of  the  sprained 
joint  often  shortens  the  time  needed  for  recovery  and  very  often 
prevents  stiffness. 

Dislocation. — When  the  bone  of  a  joint  is  forced  out  of  place 
the  ligaments  are  torn  and  the  muscles  are  apt  to  be  stretched  and 
irritated,  and  we  say  the  bone  is  out  of  joint.  A  physician  must 
attend  to  putting  the  joint  back  in  place,  but  meanwhile  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  quieb  as  possible.  It  is  well  to  bind  the  injured 
member  close  to  the  body,  if  the  injury  is  of  the  shoulder  or  arm; 
or  to  tie  together  the  thighs,  knees  and  ankles,  if  the  injury  is  of  the 
lower  extremity. 

Broken  Bones. — The  two  ends  of  the  broken  bone  should  be 
brought  together  as  soon  as  possible.  The  doctor  should  be  called 
at  once,  but  in  case  the  patient  has  to  be  carried  a  long  distance 
the  ends  of  the  bone  might  injure  the  flesh.  It  is  best  to  bind 
the  Umb  close  against  the  body  if  the  injury  is  of  the  arm;  or 
to  tie  together  the  thighs,  knees  and  ankles,  if  the  injury  is  of 
the  leg. 

Drowning. — When  a  person  is  taken  out  of  the  water  in  an  ap- 
parently drowned  condition,  there  must  be  no  loss  of  time  in 
attempting  to  restore  breathing.  The  most  practical  method  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  is  the  one  devised  by  Professor  Schaefer,  of  Edin- 
burgh University.     The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  Turn  the  patient  on  his  face.  Loosen  clothing  that  may 
hinder  breathing  movements  of  the  chest.  Wipe  out  quickly,  but 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  all  froth  and  dirt  that  may  be  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Force  mouth  open  and  pull  tongue  forward  if 
necessary. 

2.  Turn  patient's  face  to  his  right  and  rest  his  head  upon  his 
bent  left  arm  so  that  mouth  and  nostrils  are  free  for  air  entrance.  . 

3.  Then  kneel  astride,  or  on  one  side  of  the  patient's  body,  fac- 
ing his  head.  Place  your  hands  spread  out  on  the  small  of  his  back 
with  the  thumbs  parallel  and  close  together  pointing  toward  the 
patient's  head/spflted  the  fingers  out  on  each  side  of  the  body  over 
the  lowest  ribs,  then  lean  forward  and  keeping  the  arms  straight 
allow  the  weight  of  your  body  to  come  on  to  your  hands  and  so  to 
produce  a  slow  steady  pressure  upon  the  patient's  ribs.     The  object 
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of  this  is  to  press  the  ribs  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  deertam 
the  size  of  the  chest  cavity.  By  this  means  the  air  and  water,  if 
there  be  any,  are  driven  out  of  the  patient's  air  passages.  Then 
swing  backward  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  patient's  body, 
but  still  keep  your  hands  in  place;  the  object  being  to  allow  the  ribs 
to  spring  back  and  thus  increase  the  size  of  the  chest  cavity.  Repeat 
this  forward  and  backward  movement,  pressure  and  relaxation  of 
pressure,  every  four  or  five  seconds.  In  other  words,  sway  your 
body  regularly  forward  and  backward  as  described  twelve  or  fifteen 
times  a  minute  without  any  marked  pause  between  the  move- 
ments. 

Continue  this  procedure  until  natural  breathing  is  resumed. 
There  may  be  no  success  for  a  long  period;  but  breathing  has  been 
restored  by  this  method  when  the  patient  had  been  breathless  as 
long  as  two  hours. 

If  help  is  available,  hot  flannels  may  be  applied  to  the  limbs 
and  body  and  friction  to  the  hands  and  feet  for  the  promotion  of 
warmth;  but  on  no  account  should  the  regular  eflfort  to  restore 
breathing  be  interrupted  nor  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  give 
restoratives  by  the  mouth  until  natural  breathing  has  been  estab- 
lished and  you  have  tested  very  carefully  the  ability  of  the  patient 
tiO  swallow. 

When  the  patient  begins  to  breathe,  he  may  be  turned  on  his 
back  and  further  treatment  for  promotion  of  warmth  and  circula* 
tion  may  be  adopted.  He  should  be  wrapped  in  warm  blankets 
or  coats,  and  everything  done  to  restore  heat;  hot  flannels  over  the 
abdomen,  hot  water  bottles  or  any  hot  objects,  properly  protected, 
in  the  arm  pits,  at  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  so  on. 

When  the  patient  has  regained  consciousness  and  is  breathing 
regularly  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  given  carefully  to  see 
if  he  can  swallow.  If  the  power  of  swallowing  has  returned,  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  black  coffee,  beef  tea,  or  warm  brandy  and  vnUer  may 
be  given.  The  patient  should  be  gotten  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  encouraged  to  sleep.  He  should  be  watched  very  carefully 
for  some  time  to  see  that  breathing  does  not  fail. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  artificial  respiration  over  the 
older  ones  are: 
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1.  The  ease  with  which  artificial  respiration  may  be  performedi 
hardly  any  exertion  being  required. 

2.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  exchange  of  air  in  the  lungs 
can  be  produced. 

3.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  procedure. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  the  air-passages  being  blocked  by  the 
falling  back  of  the  tongue. 

5.  The  readiness  with  which  water  and  mucus  are  expelled  from 
the  air-passages  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

6.  It  involves  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  congested  or  to  any  other 
organ. 

7.  It  is  very  easily  remembered,  and  can  be  put  into  operation 
by  one  person. 

Sunstroke. — 1.  Lay  the  person  in  a  shady  place. 

2.  Loosen  the  clothing. 

3.  Reduce  the  heat  of  the  body  at  once  by  application  of  cold 
water  and  ice. 

4.  Send  for  the  doctor  at  once. 

5.  Give  no  medicine  or  stimulants,  as  the  body  is  already  over- 
heated. 

Warning-signs  of  heat  prostration  are  sick  stomach,  faintness, 
dizziness;   perspiration  ceases  and  skin  becomes  dry  and  hot. 

Sunstrokes  and  heat  prostrations  may  be  avoided  by  following 
these  rules: 

1.  Keep  the  general  health  good. 

2.  Avoid  excesses  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise. 

3.  Avoid  use  of  liquors. 

4.  Dress  according  to  the  season 

5.  Drink  plenty  of  cool  water. 

6.  Take  plenty  of  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  room. 

7.  Avoid  constipation. 

Clothing  on  Fire. — ^Wrap  patient  in  a  blanket,  rug,  cloak  or  shawl 
to  smother  the  flames.  Roll  him  and  slap  the  burning  parts  to  put 
out  the  flame,  and  then  throw  on  water. 

Smothering  the  flames  is  the  best  way  to  put  out  any  small  fire. 

Fainting. — The  fainting  person  should  be  laid  with  head  lower 
inan  body.     Secure  fresh  air  and  keep  away  bystanders.     Give  a 
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teaspoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  little  cold  water, 
and  allow  patient  to  smell  the  bottle. 

Electric  Shock. — ^A  patient  rendered  unconscious  calls  for  artificial 
respiration,  as  after  drowning,  but  it  should  be  continued  longer 
before  giving  up. 
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Dry  Measures.  The  dry  measures  should  be  made  of  metal,  or  of  well- 
▼arnished  wood  with  a  metal  band  around  the  top,  or  of  similar  and  suitable 
material.  They  should  preferably  be  cylindrical.  If  they  are  conical,  the  top 
diameter  should  exceed  the  bottom  diameter  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  10 
per  cent  of  the  latter. 

The  diameters  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  those  given  below: 


Measure. 

Minimum 

Diameters. 

Inches. 

1  bushel 

131 
lOf 
8i 
61 
5i 
4 

1  peck 

h  Deck 

2  quarts 

1  Quart 

1  pint 

Lengfii  Measures. — The  yard  measure  should  be  made  of  well-dried  wood 
with  metal  ends,  or  entirely  of  metal,  or  of  other  material  of  which  the  form  and 
dimensions  remain  reasonably  permanent  under  normal  conditions.  It  should 
be  subdivided  into  inches  and  their  fractions,  and  also  into  the  customary 
fractional  subdivisions  of  the  yard,  i.e.,  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  six-* 
teenths. 

The  tape  should  be  of  steel,  or  of  wire-woven  cloth  when  such  construction 
gives  it  sufficient  strength  and  permanency.  At  least  1  yard  of  this  tape  should 
be  subdivided  as  above. 

2.  Equivalents  of  Capacity  Units  Used  in  the  Kitchen.  The  measures  of 
capacity  used  in  the  kitchen  are  based  upon  the  standard  cup,  as  follows: 


3  teaspoonfuls 

4  tablespoonfuls 
i  cupful 
2gill8 

1  cupful 

2  cupfuls 

16  fluid  ounces 
4  cupfuls 


1  tablespoonf ul  =  4  drams 
i  cupful «  2  fluid  ounces 
1  gill  =4  fluid  ounces 
1  cupful  »8  fluid  ounces 
8  fluid  ounces 
16  fluid  ounces 
1  pint 
1  quart 


In  the  above  table  all  measures  are  level  full.    The  equivalents  given  will 
permit  the  use  of  the  large  glass  graduate  for  measuring  liquids  in  cooking. 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Apothbcarisb'  Fluid  Meabubs 

GO  minims         « 1  fluid  dram 

8  fluid  dramB  ->  1  fluid  ounce 
16  fluid  ounces  » 1  liquid  pint 

8  liquid  pints  » 1  gallon 
(British  measures  differ  from  above) 

Apothkcaries'  Weight 

20  grains     <*  1  scruple 

3  scruples  bI  dram 

8  drams    <*  1  ounce 
12  ounces  **  1  pound 

Avoirdupois  Weight 

27^  grains  «1  dram 

16  drams     » 1  ounce 

16  ounces    » 1  pound 

25  pounds   « 1  short  quarter 

28  pounds   -■  1  long  quarter 

4  quarters  =  1  hundredweight  /  fhort  hundredweight  - 100  pounds 

I  long  hundredweight » 112  pounds 


« hundredweight  =  1  ton  /  f^o^  ton  -2000  pounds 

Hong  ton  b2240  pounds 


CiRCULAB  Measure 

60  seconds      ->  1  minute 
60  minutes     =  1  degree 
90  degrees      » 1  quadrant 
4  quadrants  » 1  circle  or  circumference 

Cubic  Measure 

1728  cubic  inches  »1  cubic  foot 
27  cubic  feet      =  1  cubic  yard 
144  cubic  inches  ^  1  board  foot 
128  cubic  feet     » 1  cord 

Dby  Mbasube 
2  pints    —  1  quart 
8  quarts »» 1  peck 
4  pecks  » 1  bushel 

1  barrel  (for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  dry  commodities)  •»  7056  cubic 
inches  =  105  dry  quarts 
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LiNEAB   MeASURB 

' 

12  inches     = 

1  foot 

3  feet         « 

1  yard 

51  yards    = 

1  rod  or  pole 

40  rods 

1  furlong 

8  furlongs  = 

1  statute  mile  (1760  yards,  or 

5280  feei) 

3  miles      « 

1  league 

Linear  Measuhes  (Special) 

1000  mils 

=  1  inch 

72  points 

=  1  inch 

3  barleycorns  —  1  inch 

• 

4  inches 

=  1  hand 

7 .  92  inches 

=  1  surveyor's  link 

9  inches 

=  1  span 

6  feet 

=  1  fathom 

40  yards 

=  1  bolt  (cloth) 

10  chains 

=  1  furlong 

6080 .  20  feet 

=  1  nautical  mile  =  1.1516  statute  miles 

Liquid  Measure 

4  gills        =  1  pint 
2  pints       =  1  quart 
4  quarts    =  1  gallon 
31  i  gallons  =  1  barrel 
2  barrels    =  1  hogshead 

Paper  Measure 

For  small  papers  the  old  measure  is  still  in  use: 

24  sheets  =  1  quire 

20  quires  =  1  ream  (480  sheets) 
For  papers  put  up  in  cases,  bundles,  or  frames  the  following  measure  is  now  used; 

25  sheets  ^  1  quire 

20  quires  » 1  standard  ream  (500  sheets) 

Square  Measure 

144  square  inches  » 1  square  foot 
9  square  feet      =  1  square  yard 

30i  square  yards  =  1  square  rod  or  perc 
160  square  rods     « i  acre 
640  acres  =»  1  square  mile 

36  square  miles   » 1  township  (6  miles  square) 


Subtxtor's  Meabum 
7.92  inches  - 1  link  (Qunther's  or  aurrej'OT'a) 
100  links    -1  chain  (°6e  feet) 
80  chains  =  1  m3e 

Survetob'b  Abea  Measure 
625  square  links  - 1  (square)  pole  or  square  rod 

16  (square)  poles  =  I  square  chain  (suireyor's) 

10  square  chains  or  160  square  rods  =  1  acre 
640  acres  =  1  square  mile 

36  square  miles  ■=  I  township 

TlUZ    MEA6t7RE 

60  seconds  =1  minute 
60  minutes  =  1  hour 
24  hours      ■=  1  day 
7  days       -^  1  week 

365  days       = 1  year 

366  days       =  1  leap  year  , 

Trot  Weioht 
24  grains  ~1  pennyweight 

20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce 
12  ounces  =1  pound  (troy) 

1000  troy  grams      =  1  pound — avoirdnpois 
1  troy  or  apothecaries'  pound  -■S760  grams 
Carat  (for  precious  stones)  =200  milligrams.     The  carat  was  formerly  as 
ambiguous  term  having  many  values  in  various  countries. 

Karat  (fineness  of  gold)-^  (by  weight)  gold.     For  ncatnple,  24  karata 
fine —  pure  gold;   IS  karats  fine=^  pure  gold. 

Mariner's  Measure 

6  feet  ■■  1  fathom 

120  fathoms  -I  cable  length 

71  cable  lengths  — 1  mile 

£280  feet  - 1  statute  mil* 

6085  feet  c- 1  nautical  mOt 

MiecBLLAHEoua 

3  inches  —  1  palm 

4  inches— 1  hand 
6  inches- 1  span 

18  inches  — 1  cubit 
21.8  inches -1  Bible  cubit 
2)  f«et    —  1  military  pM« 
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Intenatioiial  Metric  Sjitom. — In  tbe  intemational  metric  sjrstein  the  f ond*- 
■lental  unit  is  the  meter — the  unit  of  length.  From  this  the  units  of  capacity 
(liter)  and  of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other  unite  are  the  dedmil 
subdivisions  or  multiples  of  these.  These  three  units  are  simply  related 
e.g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  1  cubic  decimeter  equals  1  hter  and  1  liter  of 
water  weighs  1  kilogram.  The  metric  tables  are  formed  by  combining  the 
words  "  meter/'  ''  gram/'  and  **  liter  "  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  in  tbe 
following  tables: 


Pre6xes.                                     Meaning. 

Units. 

milli-    «B  one  thousandth 

nArff 

0.001 

''meter"    for  length 

centi-   B  one  hundredth 

lio 

.01 

deci-     B  one  tenth 

A 

.1 

Unit     —  one 

1 

**  gram  "    for  weight  or  mmss 

deka-    »  ten 

10 

hecto-  »  one  hundred 

100 

"  liter  "  •  for  capacity 

kilo-      B  one  thousand 

1000 

*  One  meter  »30.37  inches;    1  liter  « 1.0567  liquid  quarts;  1  ^nm  «0.035  avoirdupois  ounce. 


Unitj*  of  Length. 


millimet4>r  ■» 
centi  nietor  ■» 
decimeter  — 
METER  - 
dekamotor  «■ 
hectomotcr  ■• 
kilometer     = 


0.001  meter 
.01 
.1 
1 
10 
1(K) 
KKK) 


Units  of  Capacity. 


milliliter  ■» 

centiliter  = 

deciliter  «■ 

LITER  - 

dekaliter  = 

hectoliter  » 

kilolitcr  •= 


0.001  liter 
.01 
.1 
1 

10 

100 

1000 


Units  of  Weight  (or  Mass). 


milligram  » 
centigrsm  » 
decigram  » 
GRAM  - 
dekagram  ■» 
hcrtogram  ■= 
kilogram     ■= 


0.001 
.01 

.1 
1 

10 

100 

1000 


Units  of  Area.  The  table  of  areas  is  formed  by  squaring  the  length  measures, 
as  in  our  common  system.  Tor  land  measure  10  meters  square  is  called  an 
"  are  "  (meaning  "  area  ").  The  side  of  one  are  is  about  33  feet.  The  hectare 
18  100  meters  square,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  100  ares,  or  about  2J  acres. 


Relative  Value. 


10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

Unit . . 

0.1... 

0.01.. 

0.001. 


Length. 


Myriameter 
Kilometer. . 
Hectometer 
Deka  meter 

Meter 

Decimeter . 
Centimeter. 
Millimeter . 


Surface. 


Hectare  , 

.<c\re .  .  . » ■ 
Deciare. . 
Centiare 


Capacity 


Solidity. 


Kiloliter . . 
Hectoliter. 
Dekaliter 

Liter 

Deciliter. . 
Centiliter . 
Milliliter. . 


Dekastere. 

Stere 

Decistere . 


Weight. 


Kilogram 

Hectogram 

Ddcagram 

Gram 

Decigram 

Centigram 

Milligram 
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APPROXIMATE  EQUIVALENTS  OP  THE  FRENCH  (METRIC)  AND 

ENGLISH  MEASURES 

I  yard \\  meter. 

II  meters 12  yards. 

To  convert  meters  into  yards Add  iV^^- 

1  meter  - 1.1  yd.;  3.3  ft (   ^  ft.  3|  inch^  (^  less). 

I    40  mcnes  (1.6  per  cent  less). 

1  meter,  by  the  Stand.  Commission.    » 39.38203  inches. 

1  meter^  by  the  Act  of  1878 =39.37079  inches. 

1  foot 3  decimeters  (more  exactly  3.048). 

1  inch 25  millimeters  (more  exactly  25.4). 

1  mile 1.6  or  If  kilometers  (more  exactly  1.60931), 

1  kilometer t  of  a  mile. 

1  chain  (22  yards) 20  meters  (more  exactly  20.1165). 

5  furlongs  (1100  yards) 1  kilometer  (more  exactly  1.0058). 

1  square  yard f  square  meter  (more  exactly  .8361). 

1  square  meter /    lOf  square  feet. 

I    1^  square  yards. 

1  square  inch 6^  square  centimeters  (more  exactly  6.45). 

1  square  mile  (640  acres) 260  hectares  (0.4  per  cent  less). 

1  acre  (4840  square  yards) 4000  square  meters  (1.2  per  cent  more). 

1  cubic  yard J  cubic  meter  (2  per  cent  more). 

1  cubic  meter 1^  cubic  yards  {1%  per  cent  less). 

1  cubic  meter 35^  cubic  feet  (.05  per  cent  less). 

1  cubic  meter  of  water 1  long  ton  nearly. 

1  kilogram 2.2  pounds  fully. 

1000  kilograms |  1 ,        ^^  ^^„, 

1  metnc  ton J 

1  long  hundredweight. .  . : 51  kilograms  nearly. 

1  United  States  hundredweight ....  45^  kilograms  nearly. 


OBJECTS  VISIBLE  AT  SEA  LEVEL  IN  CLEAR  WEATHER 

The  following  table  shows  the  distance  at  sea  level  at  which   objects  are 
visible  at  certain  elevations: 


Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

1 

1.31 

10 

4.18 

40 

8.37 

80 

11.83 

5 

2.96 

20 

5.92 

45 

■8.87 

90 

12.25 

6 

3.24 

25 

6.61 

50 

9.35 

100 

13.23 

7 

3.49 

30 

7.25 

60 

10.25 

150 

16.22 

8 

3.73 

35 

7.83 

70 

11.07 

200 

18.72 

Is   3  is 
Is    I  18113  llll     js    g  I 

lilfii  iliilj  llll  IIJiii  sslsl  iS 
§p|i|  siiiii  gill  iliili  llili  ii 

f«^sn  iliili  liJi  s|5„,|  ji|il  «! 


iiiitf  iliili  ill  iliitl  liltl  If 


t  -•      I      I  s 


Is  I    S  s  a  a  a  . 

llllfl  llllll 


=  Sijll   t'J'J   Si 
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Familiar  Facts 

To  find  circumference  of  a  circle  multiply  diameter  by  3.1416. 

To  find  diameter  of  a  circle  multiply  circumference  by  .31831. 

To  find  area  of  a  circle  multiply  square  of  diameter  by  .7854. 

To  find  area  of  a  triangle  multiply  base  by  one-half  perpendicular  height. 

To  find  surface  of  a  ball  multiply  square  of  diameter  by  3.1416. 

To  find  solidity  of  a  sphere  multiply  cube  of  diameter  by  .5236. 

What  is  an  ''  equal  square  **7    Is  not  its  **  diameter  **  the  same  as  a  side? 

To  find  cubic  inches  in  a  ball  multiply  cube  of  diameter  by  .5236. 

Doubling  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  increases  its  capacity  four  times. 

A  gallon  of  water  (U.  S.  standard)  weighs  8  pounds  i  ounce,  and  contains 
231  cubic  inches. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  7i  gallons,  1728  cubic  inches,  and  weighs 
621  pounds. 

To  find  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  a  column  of  water  multiply 
the  height  of  the  column  in  feet  by  .434. 

Steam  rising  from  water  at  its  boiling  point  (212  degrees)  has  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  atmosphere  (14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch). 


WEIGHT  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs 196  pounds 

A  barrel  of  salt  weighs 280  pounds 

A  barrel  of  beef  weighs 200  pounds 

A  barrel  of  pork  weighs 200  pounds 

A  barrel  of  fish  weighs 200  pounds 

A  keg  of  powder  equals 25  pounds 

A  stone  of  lead  or  iron  equals 14  pounds 

A  pig  of  lead  or  iron  equals 21i  stone 

Anthracite  coal,  broken — cubic  foot  averages 54  pounds 

A  ton  Joose  occupies 40-43  cubic  feet 

Bituminous  coal,  broken — foot  averages 49  pounds 

A  ton  loose  occupies 40-48  cubic  feet 

Cement  hydraulic  Rosedale,  weight  per  bushel 70  lbs. 

Cement  hydraulic  Louisville,  weight  per  bushel 62  pounds 

Cement  hydraulic  Portland,  weight  per  bushel 96  pounds 

Gypsum,  ground,  weight  per  bushel 70  pounds 

Lime,  loose,  weight  per  bushel 70  pounds 

lime,  well  shaken,  weight  per  bushel 80  pounds 

Sand  at  98  pounds  per  cubic  foot  per  bushel 122)  pounds 

1^.29  bushels  equal  a  ton.     1.181  tons,  cubic  yard. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


To  Change 


Inches 

Centimeters 

Feet 

Meters 

Miles 

Kilometers 

Square  inches 

Square  centimeters 

Square  feet 

Square  meters 

Square  yards 

Square  meters 

Square  miles 

Square  kilometers . 

Cubic  inches 

Cubic  centimeters . 

Cubic  yards 

Cubic  meters 

Cubic  feet 

Liters 

Quarts 

Liters 

Fluid  ounces 

Cubic  centimeters . 

Ounces 

Grams 

Pounds 

Kilograms 

Grains 

Grams 

Pounds  weight 

Dynes 

Foot  pounds 

Kilogrammeters . . . 


Centimeters 

Inches 

Meters 

Feet 

Kilometers 

Miles 

Square  centimeters 

Square  inches 

Square  meters 

Square  feet 

Square  meters 

Square  yards 

Square  kilometers. 

Square  miles 

Cubic  centimeters . 

Cubic  inches 

Cubic  meters 

Cubic  yards 

Liters 

Cubic  feet *.  . . 

Liters 

Quarts 

Cubic  centimeters . 

Fluid  ounces 

Grams 

Ounces 

Kilograms 

Pounds 

Grams 

Grains 

Dynes 

Pounds  weight .... 
Kilogrammeters . .  . 
Foot  pounds 


2.5400 
0.3937 
0.3048 
3.2808 
1.6093 
0.6213 
6.4520 
0.1550 
0.0929 

10 . 7640 
0.8361 
1.1960 
2.5900 
0.3861 

16.3872 
0.0610 
0 . 7645 
1 . 3079 

28.3170 
0.0353 
0.9463 
1.0566 

29.5740 
0 . 0338 

28 . 3495 
0.0352 
0.4535 
2.2046 
0.0648 

15. 431^4 

444520.5800 

22496  X10~«» 

0.1382 

7 . 2330 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  SOLUTIONS 

Ammoidtim  Molybdate. — Dissolve  7^  gm.  of  ammonium  molybdate  in 
50  cu.  cm.  of  water.  Add  a  little  water  if  necessary.  Pour  the  mixture,  with 
constant  stirring,  into  a  mixture  of  25  cu.  cm.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
25  cu.  cm.  of  water.     Allow  it  to  stand  for  several  dasrs. 

Barium  Chloride. — Dissolve  1  os.  (38  grams)  of  barium  chloride  in  200 
cu.  cm.  of  water. 

Fehllng's  Solution. — Dissolve  7  gms.  of  cr3rstallized  sulphate  of  copper 
in  100  cu.  cm.  of  water  for  solution  A. 

Dissolve  34.6  grams  of  Rochelle  salts  in  45  cu.  cm.  of  water  and  25  grams 
of  caustic  soda  in  40  cu.  cm.  of  water.  Mix.  Add  enough  water  to  make 
100  cu.  cm.  for  solution  B. 

When  ready  to  use  mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

Iodine. — Agitate  2  grams  of  crystal  iodine  with  a  solution  of  6  grams  of 
potassium  iodide  in  a  little  water.  When  the  iodine  is  dissolved,  add  enough 
water  to  make  100  cu.  cm.  of  the  solution. 

Phenolphthalein. — Dissolve  1^  gram  in  100  cu.  cm.  of  alcohol. 

Sodium  Hydroxide. — Dissolve  20  grams  of  caustic  soda  in  100  cu.  cm. 
of  water. 


INDEX 


Acetylene,  Ibt 
Adhesion,  444 
Air,  breathed,  172 

comple  mental,  172 

bow  heated,  104 

reserve,  172 

reeidual,  172 

tidal,  172 

vitiated  by  lighto,  181 
AldBbaran,  480 
AUoyB,  132 
Altair,4S8 
Alum,  in  baking  powder,  235 

test  for,  235 
Ammoniuni,  carbonate  used  in  co 
233 

inbred,  235 

teat  fof,  235 
Ampere,  386 
Anopheles  mosquito,  294 
Antares,  487 
Aothrsx,  bacillus  of,  300 

cultures  for,  313 

disiofection  for,  312 

disposal  of  animal,  312 

how  contracted,  310 

prevention  of,  313 

symptoma  of,  311 

woolTfiorter's  disease  from,  310 
Appendix,  529 
Aquila,  48S 
Arctums,  487 
Argon,  130 
Arided,487 
AstaroidB,  473 


Astipnattsm,  348,  349 

chart  for  test  of,  348 

test  for,  348 
Atmosphere,  bends  caused  by,  49 

effect  on  boiling-point,  82 

effect  on  evaporation,  82 

effect  on  weather,  59 

moisture  in,  11 

measuring  pressure  of,  45,  46 

pressure  of,  39 

preaaure  uneven,  54 

pressure  of  varies,  48,  49 

pressure  of  and  ventitation,  61 

tnble  of  pressure,  66 

use  of,  40,  44 

value  of  moisture  in,  11 

water  in,  1,  2,  3 
Auriga,  482 

BacteriB,  anaerobic,  323 
in  butter  and  cheese,  319 
causing  putrefaction,  319 
in  cooking  killed,  221 
for  decomposition,  320 
diaeaae  caused  by,  298,  306 
fl^^lla  of,  290 
in  milk,  319 
motion  of,  290 
pus  formbg,  308 
ahape  of,  290,  293 
si3»  of,  292 
in  soil,  318 
spores  of,  291 
useful,  318 
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Bacteria,  in  textiles,  320 
Baking  powder,  burnt  alum,  234 

phosphate,  234 

test  of  alum  in,  235 
Baking  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  234 

formulas,  235 

with  hydrochloric,  233 

and  molasses,  234 

use  of,  233 
Barograph,  55 
Barometer,  48 

aneroid,  51,  52 

aviator's,  55 

construction  of,  51,  52,  53 

faUing,  70,  71,  72 

frog,  81 

leech,  81 

recording,  55 

rising,  70,  71,  72 
Battery,  410 
Beehive,  485 
"Bend8,''49 
Berenice's  hair,  486 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  test  for,  228 
Black  knot,  314 
Blight,  fire,  313 

potato,  314 
Blaise  Pascal,  49 
Blood  poisoning,  307 
Blood  pressure,  47 
Boiling-point,  82 

atmospheric  pressure  affects,  82 

varies,  83 

of  dififercnt  substances,  84 

other  things  affecting,  85 

Wegener's  profile  of,  85 

questions  on,  86 
Bootes,  487 
Boron,  228 

test  for,  228 
Bread,  test  for  alum,  235 

sour  milk,  234 

yeast  in  making,  235 
Breathing,  deep,  180 


Breeies  caused  by  0(mTeeikm,  100 

land  and  sea,  74,  90 
British  Thermal  Unit,  128 
BrittlenesB,  446 
Btu.,  diagram  of,  129 

tempierature  and  calory,  128 
Bum  back,  159 

prevention  of,  159 
Burners,  adjustment  of,  15S 

diagram  of,  152 

experiment  with,  158 

gas,  152 

use  in  gas  stoves,  169 
Burning  back,  142 

cause  of,  135 

of  gas,  144 

prevention  of,  159 

result  of,  171 

wet,  137,  184 
Butter,  coal  tar  in,  241 

renovated,  240 

test,  241 

Caisson,  50 

Calm,  belt  of,  73 

Calory,  Btu.  and  temoerature,  128 

meaning  of,  128 
Cancer,  485 

Candle,  gas  generator,  144 
Candle  power,  376 

one  foot,  376 
Candy,  value  of,  220 

table  of,  220 
Canis,  major  and  minor,  484 
Canes  venatici,  486 
Capilla,  482 
Capillarity,  445 

in  wick,  144 

experiment  with,  144 
Carbohydrates,  183,  198 

sources  of,  198,  204 

use  of,  204 
Carbon,  cycle,  183 

dioxide,  171 
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Carbon,  monoxide,  15^160 

tetrachloride,  139 
Carbon  dioxide,  171 

amount  exhaled,  171 

in  cooking,  233,  234,  235,  236 

Dewing  test  for,  177,  178 

disposal  of,  in  air,  186 

effect  of  on  body,  176 

measurement  of,  177 

not  injurious,  176 

removal  from  body,  184 

required  by  plants,  187 

source  of,  171 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  139 

for  cleaning,  268 

for  fire  extinguishers,  139 

disease,  49 
Cassiopeia,  480 
Castor,  483 
Cells,  dry,  409 

wet,  408 

storage,  409 
CeUuloee,  1?4 
Cementum,  222 
Cetus,  483 
Chance  taking,  504 
Chicory,  detection  of,  242, 243 
Chimneys,  105 

draft  in,  105 
Chlorophyll,  186 
Choroid  membrane,  358 
Chilly  feeling,  cause  of,  9 
Chronometer,  456 
Cilia  of  eye,  359 
Cisterns,  283 
Cleaning,  268 

of  fabric,  268 
Clothes,  wearing  of,  9 
Clouds,  forms  of,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
32,33 

prediction  of  weather  by,  79 
Club  root,  314 
Coal,  products  from,  146 

gas,  146 


Coal,  charts  of  products,  146 

cannel,  164 

anthracite,  164 

bituminous,  164 

peat,  164 

resources  of  world,  166 

mine,  165 
Coal  tar  dyes,  in  milk,  220 
Cofifee,  242 

percolator,  86 
Cohesion,  443 
Colds,  298 

how  contracted,  299 

cause  of,  9 
Color,  blindness,  381  ' 

due  to  iron  compounds,  137 

in  printing,  381 

of  walls,  369,  370 
Combustion,  spontaneous,  137 

slow,  137 

rapid,  137 
Comets,  477 

Community,  for  the  good  of,  303 
Compass,  455 
Constellation,  477 
Conduction,  94 

difiference  between  convection,  94 

in  different  substances,  95 

in  clothing,  100 

questions  on,  98 

table  of,  96 
Conductors,  poor,  97,  98 

table  of,  96 
Conduits,  388 
Connections,  gas,  154 

metal,  154 

hose,  154 
Conjuctiva,  359 
Convection,  100 

in  clothing,  100 

convection  and  radiation,  103 

experiment  to  show  in  air,  102 

heat  room  by,  103 

in  kitchen  boiler,  111 
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Convection,  questions  on,  111 

and  ventilation,  110 
Cooking,  carbon  dioxide  in,  233 

of  eggs,  224 

fat  in,  223 

of  meats,  223 

of  vegetables,  223 

use  of  baking  soda,  233 
Cornea,  357 
Corona  Borealis,  487 
Cough  syrups,  250 
Crystallization,  446 
Cycle,  399 
Cygnus,  487 

Currents,  A.C.  and  D.C.,  397,  398 
Culex  mosquito,  294 
"Cures,"  deafness,  254,  255 

for  hair  growing,  253 

obesity,  253 
Cyclones,  62 

anti,  63 

effects  on  winds,  63 

Dangers  about  the  home,  507-512 

outside  the  home,  513-519 
Davy  safety  lamp,  142 
Deneb,  487 
Densities,  table  of,  263 

table  of  household  material,  262 
Dentine,  222 
Dew,  21 

on  grass,  21 

things  to  remember  about,  22 

cause  of,  21 
Dipper,  big,  as  an  index,  483 
Direction,  454 
Disc,  composition,  433 

for  phonograph,  434 

magnified  section  of,  435,  436 
Digestion,  fat  interfering  with,  223 

in  plants,  187 

meaning  of,  183 
'  periods  of,  224 
Diphtheria,  use  of  antitoxin  for,  300 


Disease,  methods  of  preventing,  321 

not  inherited,  292 
Disinfectants,  322 

bichloride  of  mercury,  322 

carbolic  acid  as,  322 

sunlight  as,  323 

ultra  violet  rays  as,  323 

ozone  as,  323 
Distance  to  stars,  476 
Diamond  point,  433 
Dolphin,  488 
Draco,  480 
Ductility,  445 
Dynamo,  395 

Ear,  412 

anvil  of,  412 

cochlea  of,  412 

diagram  of,  412,  413,  414 

hammer  of,  412 

human,  412 

stirrup  of,  413 

tympanic  membrane  of,  412 
Earth,  468 
Echo,  413 

Eclipse  of  moon,  466 
Eggs,  freshness  of,  238 

preserved,  238 

test  for,  239,  240 
Elasticity,  446 
Electric  bell,  406 

Electric  instruments,  401,  402,  403 
Electricity,  A.C.  and  D.C.,  397 

measurement  of,  385 

negative,  393 

positive,  393 

static,  393 
Electrolysis,  257 
Electrolytic  method  of   cleaning  silve 

404 
Electroplating,  404 
Elements,  257 

in  the  body,  203 
Emergency  treatments,  521 
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Eii^metropia,  344 
I'.umlsion,  268 
Knamel  on  teeth,  222 
Engines,  gafioline,  162,  163 
Enzyme,  186 

and  digestion,  221 
Equinox,  469 
Evaporation,  effects  of,  42 

effects  of  winds,  2 

from  soils,  3 

questions  on,  10 

rate  of,  2 

relation  to  bodily  comfort,  11 

relation  to  life,  8 
Expansion,  112 

amount  of,  112 

causing  ice  to  float,  1 15 

in  incandescent  lamps,  117 

of  metals  and  solids,  116 

in  pop  com,  113 

questions  on,  118 

imequal,  117 

use  of  in  cooking,  112 

of  water,  113 
Explosions,  143 

experiment,  144 

of  gas,  142 

of  gasoline,  143,  162 

of  hydrogen,  143 

mixtures,  143 
Eye,  accomodation  of,  345 

blind  spot  of,  3G0 

evidence  of  strain,  349 

far  sighted,  346 

lens  of,  344 

near  sighted,  346 

normal,  344 

position  of,  359 

protection  of,  354 

protectors  of,  358 

trouble  with,  344 

why  two,  360 
Eyeball,  357 


Fats,  183,  198 

amount  needed,  198 

Babcock  test  for,  226 

in  cooking,  223 

frying  with,  223 

in  mUk,  226 

sources  of,  198,  203 

use  of,  203 
Faucets,  275 
Fever,  scarlet,  307 

turn  of,  292 

typhoid,  300 
Fiber  in  cloth,  269 

determination  of,  269 
Filter,  house,  279 
Fire,  automatic  extinguishers  of,  133 

bUght,  313 

causes  of,  388 

discovery  of,  135 

extinguisher,  139,  140 

hydrant,  266 
Fire  and  matches,  508 
Fish,  deep  sea,  264 
Flagella,  290,  293 
Flame,  parts  of,  142 

luminous  parts  of,  142 

non-luminous  temperature  of,  142 
Flash  back,  159 

prevention  of,  160 
Fog.  23 

Formaldehyde,  test  for,  228 
Formalhaut,  487 
Food  and  work,  193 

and  weight,  192 

calories  per  day,  191 

containing  vitamines,  200,  201 

containing  minerals,  202 

composition  table,  2G3,  204 

chewing  of,  222 

cost  of,  190 

for  overweight*,  193 

for  underweights,  193 

for  hot  weather,  193 

measurement  of,  189 
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f^nd  tffif  cooiued^  221 

Gni,  mmr  mdez,  ISO 

piiMniH,  iif  TTT 

omtxnmL  161 

pCffarty     19§ 

in  iciDO.  142 

uUe,a08 

piodueer.  146 

tobesfiiided,  193 

prodnrer  diacniBy  147 

▼ahm  irvy.  189 

w&ter,  161 

wiij  ttxkgA,  221 

Gaaoiine.  I^ 

FofimtMn,  dnnkiD'  279,  280,  281,  2S2.  > 

danfer  in  ose  of,  144 

283 

eQf;ixii9.  Xm 

Fly,  bouse,  301 

use  of.  51 1 

br^Mling  plau%  of,  301 

vapor.  162 

Fnftjrm,  4d9 

Gemini.  483 

Fniit  inr>ld,  314                                            ! 

Germs,  cause  disease,  291 

prwiemng,  40 

bodv  kiik.  -291 

Front,  21 

azMi  disease,  289 

hiark,  23 

enter  body,  291 

hoA(,  23 

multiplication  of,  291 

on  hilbirle,  22 

Germicidal  substance,  292 

Fiyl.  a]robr>l  m,  164 

Glasses,  adjustment  of,  3oo 

rrjfnparuon  of,  167 

object  of  wearing,  350 

f^iaJ  ftA,  164 

Ghicoee.  1S3 

Kan  afi,  161 

Gravity,  448 

hfrating  value  of,  166 

relation  to  Up  and  Down,  448 

\itrhX.  a«,  164 

Gravitation.  449 

protein,  198 

Fumifsation,  321 

Hemoglobin,  184 

Fiinrlamental  and  overtone,  42o 

oxyhemoglobin,  185 

Fiwr*,  401 

Hail,  35 

stones,  35 

Can,  aljflorption  of,  446 

Hardness,  446 

aetion  of  win;  gauze,  142 

Harp,  426 

a0  a  fuel,  141 

Hercules,  487 

acetylene,  162 

Headaches,  cause  of,  240 

air  vitiated  by,  181 

medicines  for,  248 

hillfl,  153 

Bromo  Seltier,  249 

trtimera  in  stoves,  159 

Heat,  air  carries,  102 

connections,  153,  154 

amount  required,  16G 

consumed  in  appliances,  151 

effects  of,  112 

explosions  of,  142 

for  rooms,  1C6 

engine,  163 

hot  water.  1C9 

flames  following,  144 

measuring  of,  119 

lights  diagram,  152 

latent,  128 

measurement  of,  148 

in  cooking,  168 

meter,  148 

of  sun,  87 
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Heat,  of  space,  87 

produced  by  solidification,  130 

regulations  of,  168,  169 

sensible,  129 

specific,  131 

saying  of,  168 

table  of  specific,  131 

water  carries,  101 

warm  air  furnace,  106 

vapor  steam,  108 

production  of  without  oxygen,  137 
Heating  systems,  1 10 

diagrams  of,  104,  106,  108,  109 
Highs,  63,  68 
Honey,  244 
Hookworm,  313 
Humidity,  12 

absolute,  113 

measured,  13 

of  desert,  12 

of  school  rooms,  12 

relative,  13 

relation  to  bodily  heat,  13 

table,  14,  16,  17 
Humor,  aqueous,  358 

vitreous,  358 
Hurry,  605 
Hyades,  480 
Hydra,  486 
Hydration,  183 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  baking  soda,  233 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  test  for,  229 
Hydrometer,  261 

use  of,  261 
Hydrophobia,  297 
Hygrometer,  construction  of,  14 

paper,  15 
Hygrosoope,  15 
Hypermetropia,  344 


Ice,  manufacture  of,  5,  6 
loeless  cooler,  7 
Indestructibility,  445 


'  Illumination,  amount  of,  365 

method  of,  365 
Images,  effect  of  object  distance  on,  886 

in  plain  mirron,  329 

real,  327 

virtual,  327 
Impenetrability,  444 
Inertia,  447 
Ink  stains,  272 
Insulations,  388 
International  date  line,  457 
Iris,  355 
Isobars,  67 
Isotherms,  67 

Job's  coffin,  488 
Jupiter,  473 

Kindling-point,  140 

temperature  of,  140 
Kite,  up  in  air,  76 

Lachrymal  apparatus,  359 
Latitude,  460 
Lenses,  concave,  345 

convex,  346 

different  kinds,  349 

development  of,  335 

flat  and  meniscus,  351 

for  automobiles,  336,  337 

for  eye,  349,  351,  352 

for  lighthouse,  338 

for  stereopticon,  338 

focus  of,  335 

on  a  slant,  353 

of  eye,  335,  336 

range  of  vision  in,  351 

spherical,  cylindrical,  prismatic^  351 

varieties  of,  351 
Leo,  484 

Lemon  extract,  243 
Lever,  491 

first  class,  491,  492 
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Lever,  jaw  as,  403 

laws  of,  493 

second  class,  492 

third  class,  403 
Libra,  487 
Light,  absorption  and  reflection  of,  380 

candle-power  of,  376 

chemical  action  of,  381,  382 

cost  of,  377 

effect  of  on  fabrics,  371 

effect  of  position,  339 

how  travels,  324 

production  of  without  oxygen,  137 

source  of,  324 

transmitted  through  material,  366 
Lights,  air  vitiated  by,  180,  181 

candle-power  of,  376 

measurement  of,  375,  376 
lighting,  cycle  of,  399 

direct,  365 

effect  of  poor,  367 

globe  shade,  reflectors  for,  368 

indirect,  366 

semi-direct,  365 

semi-indirect,  366 
Lightning,  394 
Location,  454 
Lock  jaw,  307 

tetanus,  307 
Longitude,  454 

table  of,  457 
Lows,  62-«8 

affects  weather,  63, 65 

path  of,  64 

velocity  of,  65,  66 
Lyra,  487 

Machines,  491 

sewing,  501,  502 

simple,  492 
Magnets,  electro,  390 

experiments  wiihf  390 

law  of,  391 
Malaria,  294 


Malaria,  mosquito  of,  294 

preventing,  295 
MaUeabiUty,  446 
Mantles,  manufacture  of,  156,  157,  1 

use  of,  377 

screen  used  in,  142 
Mirage,  335 
Mars,  472 

canals  on,  473 
Matches,  140 
Measles,  306 

after  effects,  306 

contraction  of,  306 

prevention  of,  306 
Meats,  cooking  of,  223 
Mechanical  advantage,  499 
Medicines,  alcohol  in,  246 

and  liquors,  245 

for  coughs,  251 

for  obesity,  252,  263 

headache,  249 

patent,  246 

poisons  in,  247 

Sanatogen  as,  248 

Swamp  Root  as,  247 
Melting  and  solidification,  131 

points,  132 
Metabolism,  196 
Mercury,  471 
Metchnikoff,  308 
Meteors,  469 

of  Cape  York,  472 
Meters,  accuracy  of,  387 

cause  of  high  reading,  387 

error  of,  153 

Gas,  148-149 

index  gas,  150 

prepayment,  151 

reading  of  gas  meter,  150 

reading  of  water  meter,  275 

watt-hour,  386 
Microbes,  289 

Microscope,  compound,  343 
Milk,  adulteration  of,  226 
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Milk,  article  manufactured  from,  22G 
bacteria  in,  229,  230,  231,  232 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in,  228 
boron  compounds  in,  228 
com|x>sition  of,  226 
fonualdehyde  in,  228 
foreign  matter  in,  229 
grades  of,  230,  231 
hydrogen  peroxide  in,  229 
mineral  matter  in,  227 
pasteurization  of,  229 
sources  of,  225 
solid  in,  228 
test  for  bacteria  in,  240 
Milk  separators,  497 
Mineral  matter,  food   containing,  202, 
204 
in  milk,  227 
required  daily,  202 
use  of,  204 
Mirrors,  kind  of,  331 

parabolic,  331 
Mist,  25 

Moisture,  air  losing,  33 
getting  into  the  atmosphere,  1 
in  the  atmosphere,  11 
other  ways  of  getting  into  atmosphere, 

3 
questions  on  atmosphere,  19 
why  air  loses,  33 
warm  air  holds  more  moisture,  2 
Molecule,  theory  of,  443 
Monazite  sand,  156 

cerium  and  thorium  from,  156 
Monsoons,  74 
Mosquito,  anopheles,  204 
culex,  294 
destroying,  295 
Moon,  464 

dry  and  wet,  465 
Moon  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  466 
man  in,  466 
phases  of,  465 
surface  of,  464 


Motion  picture,  machine,  339 

taking  of,  341 
Motor,  391 

commercial,  392 

trolley  car,  392 
Mountains,  effect  on  rainfall,  37,  38 
Music,  419 
Myopia,  344 

Needle,  amount  worn,  433 

Neptune,  473 

Nitrogen,  136 

Node,  417 

Noise,  sound  and  tone,  417 

sympathetic,  420 
North  star,  as  pointer,  454 
Nostrums,  245 

Objects,  why  seen  upright,  361 
Ohms,  400 

Oils,  Bach's  table  of  reactions,  244 
Oil,  drying,  VAS 

fire  extinguisher,  140 

wells,  135 
Oleomargarine,  240 
Olive  oil,  244 
Opaque  objects,  325 
Ophuichus,  487 
Opsonin,  308 
Opsonic  index,  308 
Optical  illusions,  361,  362,  363 
Orbits,  357 
Orion,  484 
Osmosis,  447 
Overtone,  425 
Oxidation,  137 

prevention  of,  138 

slow,  137 
Oxygen,  amount  in  the  air,  136 

experiment  with,  135 

in  rocks,  138 
Oxyhemoglobin,  186 

Paint  of  radiating  surfaces,  90 
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Pft-pay-ana,  250 

changes  of  licll-nns.  250 
Parallel  and  Kcries,  409 

wirjnt!,  409 
Panuule,  289 

JPaBtcurization  of  milk,  229 
Peat,  164 
Fcgasai,  481 
Penumbra,  320 

Peppermint  lest  tor  soil  pipea,  2 
("epiier's  gliost,  327 
Perpoltttiir,  KC 
PhonuKroph,  432 

needles  for,  433 

records  for,  433  ' 
Photosynthesis,  186 
Piano  strings,  424,  425 

player,  430.  431 

where  luimmer  strikes,  424 
Pipe  organ,  427,  428,  429,  430 
Pisces,  483 
Plane,  incline.  496 
Planets,  tabic  of,  474,  475 
Plasma,  184 
Pleiades,  The.  480 
Pneumonia,  SIX) 
Polaris,  479 
Pollux,  483 
Porosity  445 
Poisons  in  medicines,  247 
Potato  Sfih,  314 

bligtit,  3U 
Polcntial,  393 

Prciinmtion  uf  Rolutions,  539 
Prcst^lite,  162 
Prism,  refraclioiiin,  333 
[■rocyon,  484 
Protein,  197,  183 

amount  needed,  197 

as  a  fuel,  198 

excess  of,  198 

sources  of,  198,  203 

iLses  of,  203 
I'rotoioa,  289 


ProtoKM,  disease  caused  by,  294 

E^omaine  poisonii^,  307 

Ptyalin.  183,  221 

Pulleys,  494 

Pulp,  222 

Pumps,  40,  41 

Pupil,  355 

Putrefaction,  from  bacteria,  319 

Pyrene,  139 

Quarantine,  321 

lUbies,  297 
Jtadiant  energy  88 
Ilndtaticn,  87 

and  the  household,  89 

of  dull  and  shiny  objects,  89 

moisture  and  dust  interfere  with,  91 

questions  on,  93 
Hu.liwiietiT,  91 
Itadium,  138 
Rain,  34 
Kainbow,  334 

i?<iril?,  composition  of,  433 
Reflection,  327 
Itefraction,  332 

in  plain  glass,  332 

in  prism,  332,  333 
Refrigerators,  circulation  of  ait  in,  107 

iccleas,  7 

questions  of,  97 

section  of,  98 
Rcgulus.  4>i4 
Res<mance,  419 

sympnihctie,  419 
Respiration,  184 
Retina,  .344 
Rigel,  484 

Rivers  and  streams,  284 
RuchcUe  salt^,  in  bread,  234,  236 

Saccharin,  242 

test  tor,  242 

Safety  first,  fi04 
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Sand,  Monazite,  156 
Saprophyte,  289 
Saturn,  473 
Scarlet  fever,  307 

sources,  307 
School  room  deserts,  18 
Scorpio,  487 
Screw,  494 
Septicaemia,  307 
Scrpentarius,  487 
Sewer  gas,  285 

peppermint  test,  285 
Sextant,  456 
Shadows,  325 
Shot,  .manufacture  of,  449 
Silver,  cleaning  by  electrolytic  method, 

404 
Simmering,  224 
Siphon,  41 

self  starting,  42,  43 
Sirius,  484 
Sky,  cause  of  blue,  334 

color  of,  334 

prediction  of  weather  by,  79 
Smallpox,  296 

Smut,  of  wheat  and  oats,  314 
Snellen  test  chart,  347 
Snow,  36 

crystals,  36 
Soap,  floating,  269 

marine,  269 

medicated,  269 

scouring,  269 
Soda  fountains,  200 
Softness,  446 
Soil,  cools  off  faster  than  water,  89 

heats  quicker  than  water,  89 

water  evaporation  from,  3 

ventilation,  61 
Solstice,  469 
Solutions,  446 
Soluble,  183 

non-soluble,  183 
Soothing  syrups,  250 


Sound,  411 

sources  of,  411 

speed  of,  417 

waves,  411,  412 

waves  in  room.  415,  416 

waves  in  the  ear,  413 

in  the  room,  415,  416 

rarefaction     and     condensation      of 
417 

source  of,  411 
Sounding  board,  421 
Soup,  function  of  warm.  223 
Southern  fish,  487 
Specific  gravity,  258 

meaning  of,  258 

of  floating  and  sinking  bodies,  258 
Spica,  485 
Spores,  291 

formation  of,  292 
Spud  of  burner,  142 
Stains,  removal  of,  270,  271,  272 
Standard  time,  458 

of  world,  459 

map  of,  458 
Starch,  for  containing,  221 

manufacture  of,  186 
Stars,  476 

age  of,  478 

composition  of,  478 

distance  to,  476,  477 

Dog,  484 

important,- 478 

movement  of,  478 

number  visible,  476 

North,  479 

size  of,  478 
Steam,  135 
Sterilizing,  322 
Stormograph,  55 
Stove,  jacketed,  108 
Stoves,  regulations  of,  168 
Straw  hats,  cleaning  of,  273 
Sublimation,  1 
Submarines,  260,  328 
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Submarines,  image  found  in,  328 

p)erisrope  of,  329 
Sugar,  183 

grape,  184 
Sun,  amount  of  light  given  off,  462 

daily  course  of,  92 

eclipse  of,  326 

heat  of,  463 

in  conjunction  and  opposition,  466 

size  of,  463 

slant  of  rays,  92 

spots  on,  463 

weight  of,  137 
Sunlight  as  a  germicide,  323 
Sunset,  color  of,  335 
Swamp  root,  evolution  of  label,  247 


Tartar  on  teeth,  223 
Taurus,  480 
Teeth,  care  of,  222 
Telegraph,  alphalxjt,  407,  408 

instrument,  407 
Telei)hones,  435 

changes  in  current,  437 

habits,  438 

receiver,  437 
Temperature,  122 

Btu.  and  calory,  128 

chart  of,  124 

color  of  iron  indications  of,  120 

determination  of,  125 

in  gasoline  engines,  127 

of  space,  87 

of  sun,  87,  124 

question  of,  133 

useful  table  of,  125 
Tenacity,  446 
Tetanus,  307 
Thennometer  bath,  122 

Centigrade,  119 

chnical,  122 

diagram  of,  120 

Fahrenheit,  119 


Thennometer,  history  of,  1 19 

maximum  and  minunum,  123 

Reaumur,  119 

use  of,  121 
Thermos  bottle,  98 
Thunder  storm,  395 
Tides,  flood  and  ebb,  466 

spring  and  neap,  467,  468 
Time,  standard,  458 

sun  and  train,  460 
Tones,  compound  and  simple,  422,  4 

fundamental,  425 

from  string  instruments,  426 

partial,  425 
Tornadoes,  74 
TorriceUi,  46 
Translucent,  325 
Transparent,  325 
Traps,  water,  285,  286 
Tul)ercles,  318 

on  plant  roots,  318 
Tuberculosis,  303 

bacillus  of,  303 

contraction  of,  304 

fake  cures  for,  252 

origin,  303 

prevention  of,  304 

source,  303 

symptoms  of,  304 

treatment  of,  304,  305 
T>TDhoid  fever,  300 

fly  of,  301 

prevention  of,  301 

Uranus,  473 

Vaccination,  296 

care  of,  297 
Vacuum,  partial  in  gas  burners,  150 

partial  in  bottle,  40 
Vanilla,  extract  of,  243 
Vegetable,  cooking  of,  223 
Ventilation,  171 

and  convection,  110 
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Ventilation,  best  method,  178,  179 

by  windows,  174,  175,  176 

difficulty  of,  175 

experiment  on,  179,  180 

laws  of,  174 

method  of,  174 

need  of,  173 

of  lungs,  180 
Venus,  471 

Vibrations  of  sound  waves,  412 
Vinegar,  243 

test  for,  243 
Violin,  442 
Virgo,  485 
Vitamines,  use  of,  200,  201,  204 

where  found,  200,  201,  204 
Voice,  human,  427 
Volcanoes,  135 
Volts,  386 
Von  Guericke,  Otto,  46,  56 

Washing  machine,  497 
Water,  257 

ammonia  in,  277 

amount  used,  265 

boiled  in  paper  bag,  140 

composition  of,  257 

condensing  from  vapor,  21 

electrolysis  of,  257 

facts  about,  257 

hard  and  soft,  278 

hydrants,  266 

lead  in,  277 

loss  by  leaks,  275 

measurement  of,  273 

meter,  273 

organic  matter  in,  277 

pressure,  261 

purification,  279 

salt  in,  278 


Water,  as  a  solvent,  268 

supply,  273 

systems,  265 

test,  277,  278 
Watt,  386 

kilowatt,  386 

meter,  386 

watthour,  386 
Weather  chart,  78 

instruments,  78 

ol)servation8  and  predictions  of,  77 

s()ecial  observation  on,  79,  80,  81 
Weather  lore,  80 
Wells,  artesian,  266 

water  in,  284 
Wheel  and  axle,  494 
Window  space,  372 

shaded,  373 
Winds,  62 

and  barometer,  71,  72 

directions,  68 

pressure  of,  66 

prevaihng  westerlies,  73 

table  of,  65,  66 

trade,  73 

velocity,  65 

weather,  67 

world,  72 
Windlass,  495 
Wireless  alphabet,  407 
Wood  cells  in  musical  instruments,  421 
Work,  491,  499 

of  horse,  500 
Wounds,  care  of,  322 

X-ray,  384 
Xylophone,  442 

Year,  length  of,  468 
Yeast,  in  making  bread,  236 


GENERAL   SCIENCE  APPARATUS   AND   SUPPLIES 

Acid,  hydrochloric. 

Acid,  nitric. 

Acid,  sulphuric. 

Air  tester,  St^nsico,  CO2  apparatus,  after  Hodgdon. 

Ammeter,  D.  C. 

Ammonium  carbonate. 

Balance,  trip. 

Balance,  Stansico  beam,  500  g  capacity,  sensitive  to  1  eg. 

Balance,  spring. 

Ball,  iron. 

Ball,  wood. 

Balls,  pith. 

Bar,  soft  iron. 

Bar,  compound,  brass  and  iron. 

Barometer,  mercurial,  inches  and  metric,  double  vernier. 

Barometer,  Aneroid. 

Barometer,  recording  (Barograph). 

Baths,  water,  copper. 

Bell,  electric. 

Beakers,  low  form,  with  pour-out. 

Bleacliing  powder. 

Blowpipe,  brass. 

Bottle,  thermos  or  vacuum. 

Bottle,  flat-sided,  glass,  ^^-ith  stopper  and  vial  (Cartesian  diver  experiment;. 

Bottles,  N.  ML 

Bottles,  N.  M.,  with  glass  stopper. 

Bottles,  W.  M. 

Bottles,  W.  M.,  with  glass  stopper. 

Bottles,  reagent. 

Bow,  double  bass. 

Boxes,  Herbarium. 

Bucket,  catch. 
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Burner,  Bunsen. 

Button,  push. 

Brush,  test  tube,  bristle  eni 

Can,  overflow. 
Calorimeter,  brass,  nickeled. 
Candles,  paraffin. 
Carbon  tetrachloride. 
Catskin. 
Cell,  carbon. 
Cell,  dry. 
vCell,  Daniell. 
Cell,  crowfoot  or  gravity. 
Chloroform. 
Clamp,  test  tube,  wire. 
Clamp,  burette. 
Compass,  magnetic. 
Convection  of  gases  app. 
Convection  of  liquids  app. 
Conductometer,  different  metals. 
Cooker,  fireless,  demonstration  model  after  Hale 
Cooker,  pressure,  with  pressure  gauge. 
Copper  sulfate. 
Corks,  tapering. 
Corks,  flat. 
Cotton,  absorbent. 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Crucibles,  with  cover,  porcelain. 
Cups,  cooling,  brass,  bright  and  dull  finish  with  covers. 
Cylinder,  glass,  18"  high  with  2-h()le  rubber  stopper  and  spirometer  scale. 
Cylinder,  graduated. 
Cylinder,  glass. 

Disc,  siren. 

Discs,  color. 

Dish,  evaporating,  porcelain: 

Dropper,  medicine. 

Electroylsis  apparatus,  Hofmann's,  with  platinum  electrodes. 
Electromagnet,  dissectible, 
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Expansion  of  metals,  ring  and  ball. 

Filings,  iron. 
Flasks,  flat  bottom. 
Flask,  round  bottom. 
Flasks,  Krlenmcycr. 
Force  pump,  glaiss  model. 
Funnel,  glass. 

Gauze,  copper  wire. 

Gauze,  wire,  asbestos  center. 

Generator  set,  gjis. 

Generator,  steam. 

Generator,  set,  Stiuisico  model,  with  interchangeable  armatures  for  A.  C.  or  D.C. 

Globe  filled  with  li(juid  for  rotator. 

Hemispheres,  Magdeburg. 
Holders,  label,  with  split  pins. 
Holder,  lens,  to  fit  meter  stick. 
Holder,  screen,  to  fit  meter  stick. 
Hoop,  centrifugal,  far  rotator. 
Hot  water  system,  glass  mode*. 
Hydraulic  press,  glass  model. 
Hydrodeik,  on  support. 
Hydrometer,  light. 
Hydrometer,  heavy. 
Hydrometer,  universal. 
Hygrometer,  hair. 
Hygrometer,  simple  spiral  form. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Iron  chloride  (ic). 

Jar,  battery. 
Jar,  battery. 

Key  and  sounder,  telegraph. 

"  Kling-Klamp  "  for  supporting  charts,  maps,  pictures,  etc  ,  on  wail. 
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Liamp,  alcohol,  glass. 

Lamp,  alcohol,  copper. 

Lamp  chimney,  student's. 

Lead  shot. 

Lens,  double  convex,  short  focus. 

liCns,  long  focus. 

Lens,  demonstration. 

Lift  pump,  glass  model. 

Lime  water. 

Logwood  chips 

Magnet,  bar. 

Magnet,  horseshoe. 

Meter,  watthour. 

Meter,  gas,  glass  face. 

Meter  stick,  brass  tips. 

Mercury. 

Milk  tester  outfit..  Babcock. 

Needle,  magnetic,  momited. 
Nessler's  solution. 

Pad,  silk. 

Pad,  flannel. 

Paper,  blueprint. 

Paper,  litmus,  red. 

Paper,  litmus,  blue. 

Percolator. 

Pinchcock,  Mohr's  spring. 

Pipe,  organ,  graduated  pis-ton. 

Pipettes,  volumetric. 

Plates,  metal,  polished  and  blacK. 

Plate,  refraction,  imrallel  sides. 

Plate,  refraction,  triangular. 

Plates,  colored  glass. 

Potassium  iodide. 

Potassium  hydroxide. 

Potassium  bichromate. 

Potassium  chromate. 

Potassium  permanganate. 
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Acid,  hydrochloric. 

Acid,  nitric. 

Acid,  sulphuric. 

Air  tester,  Stnnsico,  COa  apparatus,  after  Hodgdon. 

Ammeter,  D.  C 

Ammonium  carbonate. 

Balance,  trip. 

Balance,  Stansico  beam,  500  g  capacity,  sensitive  to  1  eg. 

Balance,  spring. 

Ball,  iron. 

Ball,  wood. 

Balls,  pith. 

Bar,  soft  iron. 

Bar,  comi>ound,  bmss  and  inm. 

Barometer,  mercurial,  inches  and  metric,  double  vernier. 

Barometer,  Aneroid. 

Barometer,  recording  (Barograph). 

Baths,  water,  copper. 

Bell,  electric. 

Beakers,  low  form,  with  pour-out. 

Bleaehing  powder. 

Blowpipe,  brass. 

Bottle,  thermos  or  vacuum. 

Bottle,  flat-sided,  glass,  with  stopper  and  vial  (Cartesian  diver  experiment;. 

Bottles,  N.  IVX. 

Bottles,  N.  M.,  with  glass  stopper. 

Bottles,  W.  M. 

Bottles,  W.  M.,  with  glass  stopper. 

Bottles,  reagent. 

Bow,  double  bass. 

Boxes,  Herbarium. 

Bucket,  catch. 
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Burner,  Bunsen. 

Button,  push. 

Brush,  test  tube,  bristle  end. 

Can,  overflow. 

Calorimeter,  brass,  nickeled. 

Candles,  paraffin. 

Carbon  tetrachloride. 

Catskin. 

Cell,  carbon. 

Cell,  dry. 

C^U,  Dauiell. 

Cell,  cnnvfoot  or  gravity. 

Chlorofonn. 

Clamp,  test  tube,  wire. 

Clamp,  burette. 

Compass,  magnetic. 

Convection  of  gases  app. 

Convection  of  licjuids  app. 

Conductometer,  different  metals. 

Cooker,  fireless,  demonstration  model  after  Hale 

Cooker,  pressure,  %\'ith  pressure  gauge. 

Copper  sulfate. 

Corks,  tapering. 

Corks,  flat. 

Cotton,  absorbent. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Crucibles,  "with  cover,  ix)rcclain. 

Cups,  cooling,  brass,  bright  and  dull  finish  with  covers. 

Cylinder,  ghiss,  18"  high  with  2-liole  rubber  stopper  and  spirometer  scale. 

Cylinder,  graduated. 

Cylinder,  glass. 

Disc,  siren. 

Discs,  color. 

Dish,  evaporating,  porcelain: 

Dropper,  medicine. 

Electroylsis  apparatus,  Ilofmann's,  with  platinum  electrodes. 
Electromagnet,  dissectible. 
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Expansion  of  mctaL),  ring  and  balL 

Filings,  iron. 
Flasks,  flat  bottom. 
Flask,  round  lK)ttoni. 
Flasks,  Erlenmeyer. 
Force  pump,  gUiSS  model. 
Fuimcl,  glass. 

CSauzc,  copi)er  wire. 

(lauze,  ^^ire,  asl)rs!os  center. 

Generator  set,  g:is. 

Generator,  steam. 

Generator,  set,  Stansifo  model,  with  interchangeable  armatures  for  A.  C.  or  D.( 

Globe  filled  with  li(]uid  for  rotator. 

Hemispheres,  Magdeburg. 
Holders,  label,  \\ith  split  piiLs. 
Holder,  lens,  to  fit  meter  stick. 
Holder,  screen,  to  fit  meter  stick. 
Hoop,  centrifugal,  for  rotator. 
Hot  water  system,  glass  mode*. 
Hydraulic  press,  glass  model. 
Hydrodeik,  on  support. 
Hydrometer,  light. 
Hydrometer,  hea\^'. 
Hydrometer,  universal. 
Hygrometer,  hair. 
Hygrometer,  simple  spiral  form. 
H>'posulphite  of  soda. 

Iron  chloride  (ic). 

Jar,  battery. 
Jar,  battery. 

Key  and  sounder,  telegraph. 

"  Kling-Klamp  "  for  supporting  charts,  maps,  pictures,  etc  ,  on  wall. 
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Liamp,  alcohol,  glass. 

Lamp,  alcohol,  copper. 

I^amp  cliiirmey,  student's. 

Lead  shot. 

Lens,  double  convex,  short  focus. 

liCns,  long  focus. 

Lens,  demonstnition. 

Lift  pump,  glass  model. 

Lime  water. 

Log>i'ood  chi])s 

Magnet,  bar. 

Magnet,  horseshoe. 

Meter,  watthour. 

Meter,  gas,  glass  face. 

Meter  stick,  brass  tips. 

Mercury. 

Milk  tester  outfit,  Babcock. 

Needle,  magnetic,  momited. 
Nessler's  solution. 

Pad,  silk. 

Pad,  flamiel. 

Paper,  blueprint. 

Paper,  litmus,  red. 

Paper,  litmus,  blue. 

Percolator. 

Pinchcock,  Mohr's  spring. 

Pipe,  organ,  graduated  piston. 

Pipettes,  volumetric. 

Plates,  metal,  polished  and  l)lacK. 

Plate,  refraction,  parallel  sides. 

Plate,  refraction,  triangular. 

Plates,  colored  glass. 

Potassium  iodide. 

Potassium  hydroxide. 

Potassium  bichromate. 

Potassium  chromate. 

Potassium  permanganate. 


To  avoid  fine,  dus  book  shorid  be  relnnied 
or  before  tiie  drte  last  t^mnptil  bdow 
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